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CHAPTER  XVIII  ( Continued ) 

WILLIAM  AND  MARY 


ON  the  sixth  of  March,  William,  entirely  ignorant, 
in  all  probability,  of  the  details  of  the  crime 
william  goes  which  has  cast  a  dark  shade  over  his  glory, 
to  the  con-  had  set  out  for  the  Continent,  leaving  the 
tment.  Queen  his  vicegerent  in  England.1 

He  would  perhaps  have  postponed  his  departure  if 
he  had  been  aware  that  the  French  government  had, 
during  some  time,  been  making  great  prep¬ 
arations  for  a  descent  on  our  island.2  An 
event  had  taken  place  which  had  changed 


Death  of 
Louvois. 


1  London  Gazette ,  March  7,  169E 

5  Burnet  (ii.,  93)  says  that  the  King  was  not  at  this  time  in¬ 
formed  of  the  intentions  of  the  French  government.  Ralph 
contradicts  Burnet  with  great  asperity.  But  that  Burnet  was  in 
the  right  is  proved  beyond  dispute  by  William’s  correspondence 
with  Heinsius.  So  late  as  A^-24:  William  wrote  thus  :  “  Je  ne 
puis  vous  dissimuler  que  je  commence  a  apprehender  une 

VOL.  VIII. — I. 
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the  policy  of  the  court  of  Versailles.  Louvois  was  no 
more.  He  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  military  ad¬ 
ministration  of  his  country  during  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury;  he  had  borne  a  chief  part  in  the  direction  of  two 
wars  which  had  enlarged  the  French  territory,  and  had 
filled  the  world  with  the  renown  of  the  French  arms, 
and  he  had  lived  to  see  the  beginning  of  a  third  wrar 
which  tasked  his  great  powers  to  the  utmost.  Between 
him  and  the  celebrated  captains  who  carried  his  plans 
into  execution  there  was  little  harmony.  His  imperi¬ 
ous  temper  and  his  confidence  in  himself  impelled  him 
to  interfere  too  much  with  the  conduct  of  troops  in  the 
field,  even  when  those  troops  were  commanded  by 
Conde,  by  Turenne,  or  by  Luxemburg.  But  he  was 
the  greatest  Adjutant-general,  the  greatest  Quarter¬ 
master-general,  the  greatest  Commissary-general,  that 
Europe  had  seen.  He  may,  indeed,  be  said  to  have 
made  a  revolution  in  the  art  of  disciplining,  distribut¬ 
ing,  equipping,  and  provisioning  armies.  In  spite, 
however,  of  his  abilities  and  of  his  services,  he  had  be¬ 
come  odious  to  Lewis  and  to  her  who  governed  Lewis. 
On  the  last  occasion  on  which  the  King  and  the  minis¬ 
ter  transacted  business  together,  the  ill  humor  on  both 
sides  broke  violently  forth.  The  servant,  in  his  vexa¬ 
tion,  dashed  his  portfolio  on  the  ground.  The  master, 
forgetting,  what  he  seldom  forgot,  that  a  king  should 
be  a  gentleman,  lifted  his  cane.  Fortunately  his  wife 
was  present.  She,  with  her  usual  prudence,  caught 

descente  en  Angleterre,  quoique  je  n’aye  pu  le  croire  d’abord  : 
raais  les  avis  sont  si  multiplies  de  tous  les  cotes,  et  accompagnds 
de  tant  de  particularites,  qu’il  n’est  plus  guere  possible  d’en 
douter.” — I  quote  from  the  French  translation  among  the  Mac¬ 
intosh  MSS. 
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William  and  Mary 

his  arm.  She  then  got  Louvois  out  of  the  room,  and 
exhorted  him  to  come  back  the  next  day  as  if  nothing 
had  happened.  The  next  day  he  came,  but  with  death 
m  his  face.  The  King,  though  full  of  resentment,  was 
touched  with  pity,  and  advised  Louvois  to  go  home 
and  take  care  of  himself.  That  evening  the  great 
minister  died.1 

Louvois  had  constantly  opposed  all  plans  for  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  England.  His  death  was  therefore  regarded 
at  Saint  Germains  as  a  fortunate  event.2  It  was,  how¬ 
ever,  necessary  to  look  sad,  and  to  send  a  gentleman 
to  Versailles  with  some  words  of  condolence.  The 
messenger  found  the  gorgeous  circle  of  courtiers  as¬ 
sembled  round  their  master  on  the  terrace  above  the 
orangery.  “  Sir,”  said  Lewis,  in  a  tone  so  easy  and 
cheerful  that  it  filled  all  the  bystanders  with  amaze¬ 
ment,  “  present  my  compliments  and  thanks  to  the 
King  and  Queen  of  England,  and  tell  them  that  neither 
my  affairs  nor  theirs  will  go  on  the  worse  for  what  has 
happened.”  These  words  were  doubtless  meant  to  in¬ 
timate  that  the  influence  of  Louvois  had  not  been 
exerted  in  favor  of  the  House  of  Stuart.3  One  compli¬ 
ment,  however,  a  compliment  which  cost  France  dear, 
Lewis  thought  it  right  to  pay  to  the  memory  of  his 
ablest  servant — the  Marquess  of  Barbesieux,  son  of 
Louvois,  was  placed,  in  his  twenty-fifth  year,  at  the 
head  of  the  war  department.  The  young  man  was  by 

'Burnet,  ii.,  95,  and  Onslow’s  note;  Memoires  de  Saint 
Simon  ;  Journal  de  Dangeau. 

2  Life  of  James ,  ii.,  411,  412. 

3  Memoires  de  Dangeau  ;  Memoires  de  Saint  Simon.  Saint 
Simon  was  on  the  terrace,  and,  young  as  he  was,  observed  this 
singular  scene  with  an  eye  which  nothing  escaped. 
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no  means  deficient  in  abilities,  and  bad  been  during 
some  years  employed  in  business  of  grave  importance. 
But  bis  passions  were  strong  :  bis  judgment  was  not 
ripe  ;  and  bis  sudden  elevation  turned  bis  bead.  His 
manners  gave  general  disgust.  Old  officers  complained 
that  be  kept  them  long  in  bis  antechamber  while  he 
was  amusing  himself  with  his  spaniels  and  bis  flat¬ 
terers.  Those  who  were  admitted  to  his  presence 
went  away  disgusted  by  his  rudeness  and  arrogance. 
As  was  natural  at  his  age,  he  valued  power  chiefly  as 
a  means  of  procuring  pleasure.  Millions  of  crowns 
were  expended  on  the  luxurious  villa  where  he  loved 
to  forget  the  cares  of  office  in  gay  conversation,  delicate 
cooke^,  and  foaming  champagne.  He  often  pleaded 
an  attack  of  fever  as  an  excuse  for  not  making  his  ap¬ 
pearance  at  the  proper  hour  in  the  royal  closet,  when 
in  truth  he  had  been  playing  truant  among  his  boon 
companions  and  mistresses.  “  The  French  King,” 
said  William,  “  has  an  odd  taste.  He  chooses  an  old 
woman  for  his  mistress,  and  a  young  man  for  his 
minister.”  1 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Touvois,  by  pursuing 
that  course  which  had  made  him  odious  to  the  inmates 
of  Saint  Germains,  had  deserved  well  of  his  country. 
He  was  not  maddened  by  Jacobite  enthusiasm.  He 
well  knew  that  exiles  are  the  worst  of  all  advisers.  He 
had  excellent  information:  he  had  excellent  judgment  : 
he  calculated  the  chances  ;  and  he  saw  that  a  descent 
was  likely  to  fail,  and  to  fail  disastrously  and  disgrace¬ 
fully.  James  might  well  be  impatient  to  try  the  ex- 

1  Memoires  de  Saint  Simon;  Burnet,  ii.,  95;  Guardian,  No. 
48.  See  the  excellent  letter  of  Lewis  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Rheims,  which  is  quoted  by  Voltaire  in  the  SiZcle  de  Louis  XI V. 
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periment,  though  the  odds  should  be  ten  to  one  against 
him.  He  might  gain  ;  and  he  could  not  lose.  His 
folly  and  obstinacy  had  left  him  nothing  to  risk.  His 
food,  his  drink,  his  lodging,  his  clothes,  he  owed  to 
charity.  Nothing  could  be  more  natural  than  that,  for 
the  very  smallest  chance  of  recovering  the  three  king¬ 
doms  which  he  had  thrown  away,  he  should  be  willing 
to  stake  what  was  not  his  own,  the  honor  of  the  French 
arms,  the  grandeur  and  the  safety  of  the  French 
monarchy. 

To  a  French  statesman  such  a  wager  might  well 
appear  in  a  different  light.  But  Eouvois  was  gone. 
His  master  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  James,  and 
determined  to  send  an  expedition  against  Fngland.1 

The  scheme  was  in  some  respects  well  concerted.  It 
was  resolved  that  a  camp  should  be  formed  on  the  coast 
of  Normandy,  and  that  in  this  camp  all  the 
Irish  regiments  which  were  in  the  French 
service  should  be  assembled  under  their 
countryman  Sarsfield.  With  them  were  to 
be  joined  about  ten  thousand  French  troops. 
The  whole  army  was  to  be  commanded  by 
Marshal  Bellefonds. 

A  noble  fleet  of  about  eighty  ships  of  the  line  was  to 
convoy  this  force  to  the  shores  of  England.  In  the  dock¬ 
yards  both  of  Brittany  and  of  Provence  immense  pre¬ 
parations  were  made.  Four-and-forty  men-of-war,  some 
of  which  were  among  the  finest  that  had  ever  been 
built,  were  assembled  in  the  harbor  of  Brest  under 
Tourville.  The  Count  of  Estrees,  with  thirty-five  more, 


The  French 

government 

determines 

to  send  an 

expedition 

against 

England. 


1  In  the  Nairne  Papers  printed  by  Maepherson  are  two  me¬ 
morials  from  James  urging  Lewis  to  invade  Fngland.  Both 
were  written  in  January,  1692. 
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was  to  sail  from  Toulon.  Ushant  was  fixed  for  the  place 
of  rendezvous.  The  very  day  was  named.  In  order  that 
there  might  be  no  want  either  of  seamen  or  of  vessels  for 
the  intended  expedition,  all  maritime  trade,  all  priva¬ 
teering,  was,  for  a  time,  interdicted  by  a  royal  mandate.1 
Three  hundred  transports  were  collected  near  the  spot 
where  the  troops  were  to  embark.  It  was  hoped  that 
all  would  be  ready  early  in  the  spring,  before  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ships  were  half  rigged  or  half  manned,  and  before 
a  single  Dutch  man-of-war  was  in  the  Channel.2 

James  had  indeed  persuaded  himself  that,  even  if  the 
English  fleet  should  fall  in  with  him,  it  would  not  op¬ 
pose  him.  He  imagined  that  he  was  per- 
neveTthatthe  sona^y  a  favorite  with  the  mariners  of  all 
English  fleet  ranks.  His  emissaries  had  been  busy  among 
is  fnendiy  ^he  navai  officers,  and  had  found  some  who 

to  him. 

remembered  him  with  kindness,  and  others 
who  were  out  of  humor  with  the  men  now  in  power. 
All  the  wild  talk  of  a  class  of  people  not  distinguished 
by  taciturnity  or  discretion  was  reported  to  him  with 
exaggeration,  till  he  was  deluded  into  a  belief  that  he 
had  more  friends  than  enemies  on  board  of  the  vessels 
which  guarded  our  coasts.  Yet  he  should  have  known 
that  a  rough  sailor,  who  thought  himself  ill-used  by 
the  Admiralty,  might,  after  the  third  bottle,  when 
drawn  on  by  artful  companions,  express  his  regret  for 
the  good  old  times,  curse  the  new  government,  and 
curse  himself  for  being  such  a  fool  as  to  fight  for  that 
government,  and  yet  might  be  by  no  means  prepared 
to  go  over  to  the  French  on  the  day  of  battle.  Of  the 

1  London  Gazette ,  Feb.  15,  169J. 

2  Memoir es  de  Berwick ,  Burnet,  ii.,  92;  Life  of  James,  ii., 
478,  491. 
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malcontent  officers,  who,  as  James  believed,  were  im¬ 
patient  to  desert,  the  great  majority  had  probably 
given  no  pledge  of  their  attachment  to  him  except  an 
idle  word  hiccoughed  out  wffien  they  were  drunk,  and 
forgotten  when  they  were  sober.  One  of  those  from 
whom  he  expected  support,  Rear-admiral  Carter, 
had  indeed  heard  and  perfectly  understood  what  the 
Jacobite  agents  had  to  say,  had  given  them  fair  words, 
and  had  reported  the  whole  to  the  Queen  and  her 
ministers.1 


But  the  chief  dependence  of  James  was  on  Russell. 
That  false,  arrogant,  and  wayward  politician  was  to 
command  the  Channel  Fleet.  He  had 
Russeii.  never  ceased  to  assure  the  Jacobite  emis¬ 
saries  that  he  was  bent  on  effecting  a 
Restoration.  Those  emissaries  fully  reckoned,  if  not 
on  his  entire  co-operation,  yet  at  least  on  his  con¬ 
nivance  ;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that,  with  his 
connivance,  a  French  fleet  might  easily  convey  an 
army  to  our  shores.  James  flattered  himself  that,  as 
soon  as  he  had  landed,  he  should  be  master  of  the 
island.  But  in  truth,  when  the  voyage  had  ended,  the 
difficulties  of  his  enterprise  would  have  been  only  be¬ 
ginning.  Two  years  before  he  had  received  a  lesson 
by  which  he  should  have  profited.  He  had  then  de¬ 
ceived  himself  and  others  into  the  belief  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  were  regretting  him,  were  pining  for  him,  were 
eager  to  rise  in  arms  by  tens  of  thousands  to  welcome 
him.  William  was  then,  as  now,  at  a  distance.  Then, 
as  now,  the  administration  was  intrusted  to  a  woman. 
There  were  then  fewer  regular  troops  in  England  than 
now.  Torrington  had  then  done  as  much  to  injure  the 
1  History  of  the  Late  Conspiracy ,  1693. 
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government  which  he  served  as  Russell  could  do  now. 
The  French  fleet  had  then,  after  riding,  during  several 
weeks,  victorious  and  dominant  in  the  Channel,  lanaed 
some  troops  on  the  southern  coast.  The  immediate 
effect  had  been  that  whole  counties,  without  distinction 
of  Tory  or  Whig,  Churchman  or  Dissenter,  had  risen 
up,  as  one  man,  to  repel  the  foreigners,  and  that  the 
Jacobite  party,  which  had,  a  few  days  before,  seemed 
to  be  half  the  nation,  had  crouched  down  in  silent 
terror,  and  had  made  itself  so  small  that  it  had,  during 
some  time,  been  invisible.  What  reason  was  there  for 
believing  that  the  multitudes  who  had,  in  1690,  at 
the  first  lighting  of  the  beacons,  snatched  up  firelocks, 
pikes,  scythes,  to  defend  their  native  soil  against  the 
French,  would  now  welcome  the  French  as  allies  ? 
And  of  the  army  by  which  James  was  now  to  be  accom¬ 
panied  the  French  formed  the  least  odious  part.  More 
than  half  of  that  army  was  to  consist  of  Irish  Papists  ; 
and  the  feeling,  compounded  of  hatred  and  scorn,  with 
which  the  Irish  Papists  had  long  been  regarded  by  the 
English  Protestants,  had  by  recent  events  been  stimu¬ 
lated  to  a  vehemence  before  unknown.  The  hereditary 
slaves,  it  was  said,  had  been  for  a  moment  free  ;  and 
that  moment  had  sufficed  to  prove  that  they  knew 
neither  how  to  use  nor  how  to  defend  their  freedom. 
During  their  short  ascendency  they  had  done  nothing 
but  slay,  and  burn,  and  pillage,  and  demolish,  and  at¬ 
taint,  and  confiscate.  In  three  years  they  had  com¬ 
mitted  such  waste  on  their  native  land  as  thirty  years 
of  English  intelligence  and  industry  would  scarcely 
repair.  They  would  have  maintained  their  inde¬ 
pendence  against  the  world,  if  they  had  been  as  ready 
to  fight  as  they  were  to  steal.  But  they  had  retreated 
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ignominiously  from  the  walls  of  Londonderry.  They 
had  fled  like  deer  before  the  yeomanry  of  Enniskillen. 
The  Prince  whom  they  now  presumed  to  think  that 
they  could  place,  by  force  of  arms,  on  the  English 
throne,  had  himself,  on  the  morning  after  the  rout  of 
the  Boyne,  reproached  them  with  their  cowardice,  and 
told  them  that  he  would  never  again  trust  to  their 
soldiership.  On  this  subject  Englishmen  were  of  one 
mind.  Tories,  Nonjurors,  even  Roman  Catholics, 
were  as  loud  as  Whigs  in  reviling  the  ill-fated  race. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  difficult  to  guess  what  effect  would 
have  been  produced  by  the  appearance  on  our  soil  of 
enemies  whom,  on  their  own  soil,  we  had  vanquished 
and  trampled  down. 

James,  however,  in  spite  of  the  recent  and  severe 
teaching  of  experience,  believed  whatever  his  corre¬ 
spondents  in  England  told  him;  and  they  told  him  that 
the  whole  nation  was  impatiently  expecting  him,  that 
both  the  West  and  the  North  were  ready  to  rise,  that 
he  would  proceed  from  the  place  of  landing  to  White¬ 
hall  with  as  little  opposition  as  he  had  encountered 
when,  in  old  times,  he  made  a  progress  through  his 
kingdom  escorted  by  long  cavalcades  of  gentlemen, 
from  one  lordly  mansion  to  another.  Ferguson  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  by  the  confidence  with  which  he 
predicted  a  complete  and  bloodless  victory.  He  and 
his  printer,  he  was  absurd  enough  to  write,  would  be 
the  two  first  men  in  the  realfn  to  take  horse  for  His 
Majesty.  Many  other  agents  were  busy,  up  and  down 
the  country,  during  the  winter  and  early  part  of  the 
spring.  It  does  not  appear  that  they  had  much  success 
in  the  counties  south  of  Trent,  but  in  the  north,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  Lancashire,  where  the  Roman  Catholics 
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were  more  numerous  and  more  powerful  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  where  there  seems  to 
have  been,  even  among  the  Protestant  gentry,  more 
than  the  ordinary  proportion  of  bigoted  Jacobites,  some 
preparations  for  an  insurrection  were  made.  Arms  -were 
privately  bought  :  officers  were  appointed  :  yeomen, 
small  farmers,  grooms,  huntsmen,  were  induced  to  en¬ 
list.  Those  who  gave  in  their  names  were  distributed 
into  eight  regiments  of  cavalry  and  dragoons,  and  were 
directed  to  hold  themselves  in  readiness  to  mount  at 
the  first  signal.1 

One  of  the  circumstances  which  filled  James,  at  this 
time,  with  vain  hopes,  was  that  his  wife  was  pregnant, 
a  daughter  and  near  her  delivery.  He  flattered  him- 
bom  to  self  that  malice  itself  would  be  ashamed  to 
James.  repeat  any  longer  the  story  of  the  warming- 
pan,  and  that  multitudes  whom  that  story  had  deceived 
would  instantly  return  to  their  allegiance.  He  took, 
on  this  occasion,  all  those  precautions  which,  four 
years  before,  he  had  foolishly  and  perversely  forborne 
to  take.  He  contrived  to  transmit  to  England  letters 
summoning  many  Protestant  women  of  quality  to  as¬ 
sist  at  the  expected  birth  ;  and  he  promised,  in  the 
name  of  his  dear  brother  the  Most  Christian  King,  that 
they  should  be  free  to  come  and  go  in  safety.  Had 
some  of  those  witnesses  been  invited  to  Saint  James’s 
on  the  morning  of  the  tenth  of  June,  1688,  the  House 
of  Stuart  might,  perhaps,  now  be  reigning  in  our 
island.  But  it  is  easier  to  keep  a  crown  than  to  regain 
one.  It  might  be  true  that  a  calumnious  fable  had 
done  much  to  bring  about  the  Revolution.  But  it  by 

1  Life  of  fames,  ii. ,  479,  524.  Memorials  furnished  by  Fer¬ 
guson  to  Holmes  in  the  Nairne  Papers. 
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no  means  followed  that  the  most  complete  refutation 
of  that  fable  would  bring  about  a  Restoration.  Not  a 
single  lady  crossed  the  sea  in  obedience  to  James’s  call. 
His  Oueen  was  safely  delivered  of  a  daughter  ;  but  this 
event  produced  no  perceptible  effect  on  the  state  of 
public  feeling  in  England.1 

Meanwhile  the  preparations  for  his  expedition  were 
going  on  fast.  He  was  on  the  point  of  setting  out  for 

the  place  of  embarkation  before  the  English 

Preparations  ° 

made  in  Eng-  government  was  at  all  aware  of  the  danger 
land  to  repel  which  was  impending.  It  had  been  long 

invasion.  .  ° 

known,  indeed,  that  many  thousands  of 
Irish  were  assembled  in  Normandy:  but  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  they  had  been  assembled  merely  that  they 
might  be  mustered  and  drilled  before  they  were  sent  to 
Flanders,  Piedmont,  and  Catalonia.2  Now,  however, 
intelligence,  arriving  from  many  quarters,  left  no 
doubt  that  an  invasion  would  be  almost  immediately 
attempted.  Vigorous  preparations  for  defence  were 
made.  The  equipping  and  manning  of  the  ships  was 
urged  forward  with  vigor.  The  regular  troops  were 
drawn  together  between  London  and  the  Channel.  A 
great  camp  was  formed  on  the  down  which  overlooks 
Portsmouth.  The  militia  all  over  the  kingdom  was 
called  out.  Two  Westminster  regiments  and  six  City 
regiments,  making  up  a  force  of  thirteen  thousand 
fighting-men,  were  arrayed  in  Hyde  Park,  and  passed 
in  review  before  the  Queen.  The  trainbands  of  Kent, 
Sussex,  and  Surrey  marched  down  to  the  coast.  Watch¬ 
men  were  posted  by  the  beacons.  Some  nonjurors 
were  imprisoned,  some  disarmed,  some  held  to  bail. 

1  Life  of  James,  ii.,  474. 

s  See  the  Monthly  Mercuries  of  the  spring  of  1692. 
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The  house  of  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  a  noted 
Jacobite,  was  searched.  He  had  had  time  to  burn  his 
papers  and  to  hide  his  arms  ;  but  his  stables  presented 
a  most  suspicious  appearance.  Horses  enough  to 
mount  a  whole  troop  of  cavalry  were  at  the  mangers  ; 
and  this  circumstance,  though  not  legally  sufficient  to 
support  a  charge  of  treason,  was  thought  sufficient,  at 
such  a  conjuncture,  to  justify  the  Privy  Council  in 
sending  him  to  the  Tower.1 

Meanwhile  James  had  gone  down  to  his  army,  which 
was  encamped  round  the  basin  of  Ea  Hogue,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  peninsula  known  by 
downSto°his  the  name  of  the  Cotentin.  Before  he  quitted 
army  at  La  Saint  Germains  he  held  a  Chapter  of  the 
Hogue.  Garter  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  his  son 
into  the  order.  Two  noblemen  were  honored  with  the 
same  distinction — Powis,  who,  among  his  brother- 
exiles,  was  now  called  a  duke,  and  Melfort,  who  had 
returned  from  Rome,  and  was  again  James’s  prime 
minister. a  Even  at  this  moment,  when  it  was  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  conciliate  the  sons  of  the  Church 
of  England,  none  but  sons  of  the  Church  of  Rome  were 
thought  worthy  of  any  mark  of  royal  favor.  Powis 
indeed  might  be  thought  to  have  a  fair  claim  to  the 
Garter.  He  was  an  eminent  member  of  the  English 
aristocracy  ;  and  his  countrymen  disliked  him  as  little 
as  they  disliked  any  conspicuous  Papist.  But  Melfort 
was  not  even  an  Englishman  :  he  had  never  held  office 
in  England  :  he  had  never  sat  in  the  English  Parlia¬ 
ment  ;  and  he  had  therefore  no  pretensions  to  a  decora- 

1  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary  for  April  and  May,  1692  ;  London 
Gazette ,  May  9  and  12. 

2  Sheridan  MS. ;  Life  of  James,  ii.,  492. 
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tion  peculiarly  English.  He  was,  moreover,  hated  by 
all  the  contending  factions  of  all  the  three  kingdoms. 
Royal  letters  countersigned  by  him  had  been  sent  both 
to  the  Convention  at  Westminster  and  to  the  Conven¬ 
tion  at  Edinburgh  ;  and,  both  at  Westminster  and  at 
Edinburgh,  the  sight  of  his  odious  name  and  hand¬ 
writing  had  made  the  most  zealous  friends  of  hereditary 
right  hang  down  their  heads  in  shame.  It  seems 
strange  that  even  James  should  have  chosen,  at  such  a 
conjuncture,  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  the  men 
whom  his  people  most  abhorred  were  the  men  whom 
he  most  delighted  to  honor. 

Still  more  strange  seems  the  Declaration  in  which  he 
announced  his  intentions  to  his  subjects.  Of  all  the 
State  papers  which  were  put  forth  even  by 
Declaration  hi™-  ^  was  the  most  elaborately  and  osten¬ 
tatiously  injudicious.  When  it  had  dis¬ 
gusted  and  exasperated  all  good  Englishmen  of  all 
parties,  the  Papists  at  Saint  Germains  pretended  that 
it  had  been  drawn  up  by  a  stanch  Protestant,  Edward 
Herbert,  wdio  had  been  Chief-justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  before  the  Revolution,  and  who  now  bore  the 
empty  title  of  Chancellor.1  But  it  is  certain  that 
Herbert  was  never  consulted  about  any  matter  of  im¬ 
portance,  and  that  the  Declaration  was  the  work  of 
Melfort  and  of  Melfort  alone.2  In  truth,  those  quali¬ 
ties  of  head  and  heart  which  had  made  Melfort  the 
favorite  of  his  master  shone  forth  in  every  sentence. 
Not  a  word  was  to  be  found  indicating  that  three  years 
of  banishment  had  made  the  King  wiser,  that  he  had 

1  Life  of  James,  ii.,  488. 

2James  told  Sheridan  that  the  Declaration  was  written  by 
Melfort.  Sheridan  MS. 
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repented  of  a  single  error,  that  he  took  to  himself  even 
the  smallest  part  of  the  blame  of  that  revolution  which 
had  dethroned  him,  or  that  he  purposed  to  follow  a 
course  in  any  respect  differing  from  that  which  had  al¬ 
ready  been  fatal  to  him.  All  the  charges  which  had 
been  brought  against  him  he  pronounced  to  be  utterly 
unfounded.  *  Wicked  men  had  put  forth  calumnies. 
Weak  men  had  believed  those  calumnies.  He  alone 
had  been  faultless.  He  held  out  no  hope  that  he  would 
consent  to  any  restriction  of  that  vast  dispensing  power 
to  which  he  had  formerly  laid  claim  ;  that  he  would 
not  again,  in  defiance  of  the  plainest  statutes,  fill  the 
Privy  Council,  the  bench  of  justice,  the  public  offices, 
the  army,  the  navy,  with  Papists  ;  that  he  would  not  re¬ 
establish  the  High  Commission  ;  that  he  would  not 
appoint  a  new  set  of  regulators  to  remodel  all  the  con¬ 
stituent  bodies  of  the  kingdom.  He  did  indeed  con¬ 
descend  to  say  that  he  would  maintain  the  legal  rights 
of  the  Church  of  England  :  but  he  had  said  this  before  ; 
and  all  men  knew  what  those  words  meant  in  his 
mouth.  Instead  of  assuring  his  people  of  his  forgive¬ 
ness,  he  menaced  them  with  a  butchery  more  terrible 
than  any  that  our  island  had  ever  seen.  He  published 
a  long  list  of  persons  who  had  no  mercy  to  expect. 
Among  these  were  Ormond,  Caermarthen,  Nottingham, 
Tillotson,  and  Burnet.  After  the  roll  of  those  who 
were  proscribed  by  name  came  a  series  of  categories. 
First  stood  all  the  crowd  of  rustics  who  had  been  rude 
to  James  when  he  was  stopped  at  Sheerness  in  his  flight. 
These  poor  ignorant  wretches,  some  hundreds  in  num¬ 
ber,  were  reserved  for  another  bloody  circuit.  Then 
His  Majesty,  in  open  defiance  of  the  law  of  the  land, 
proceeded  to  doom  to  death  a  multitude  of  persons  who 
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were  guilty  only  of  having  acted  under  William  since 
William  had  been  king  in  fact,  and  who  were  therefore 
under  the  protection  of  a  well-known  statute  of  Henry 
the  Seventh.  But  to  James  statutes  were  still  what 
they  had  always  been.  He  denounced  vengeance 
against  all  persons  who  had  in  any  manner  borne  a 
part  in  the  punishment  of  any  Jacobite  conspirator, 
judges,  counsel,  witnesses,  grand  jurymen,  petty  jury¬ 
men,  sheriffs  and  under-sheriffs,  constables,  and  turn¬ 
keys,  in  short,  all  the  ministers  of  justice  from  Holt 
down  to  Ketch.  Then  he  threatened  with  the  gallows 
all  spies  and  all  informers  who  had  divulged  to  the 
usurpers  the  designs  of  the  court  of  Saint  Germains. 
All  justices  of  the  peace  who  should  not  declare  for 
their  rightful  Sovereign  the  moment  that  they  heard 
of  his  landing,  all  jailers  who  should  not  instantly  set 
political  prisoners  at  liberty,  were  to  be  left  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  rigor  of  the  law.  No  exception  was  made  in 
favor  of  a  justice  or  of  a  jailer  who  might  be  within  a 
hundred  yards  of  one  of  William’s  regiments,  and  a 
hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  place  where  there  was 
a  single  Jacobite  in  arms. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  James,  after  thus 
declaring  that  he  could  hold  out  no  hope  of  mercy  to 
large  classes  of  his  subjects,  would  at  least  have  offered 
a  general  pardon  to  the  rest.  But  he  pardoned  nobody. 
He  did  indeed  promise  that  any  offender  who  was  not 
in  any  of  the  categories  of  proscription,  and  who  should 
by  any  eminent  service  merit  indulgence,  should  have 
a  special  pardon  passed  under  the  Great  Seal.  But, 
with  this  exception,  all  the  offenders,  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  in  number,  were  merely  informed  that,  if  they 
did  no  act  or  thing  in  opposition  to  the  King’s  restora- 
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tion,  they  might  hope  to  be,  at  a  convenient  time,  in¬ 
cluded  in  a  general  Act  of  Indemnity. 

The  agents  of  James  speedily  dispersed  his  Declara¬ 
tion  over  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  by  doing  so 
rendered  a  great  service  to  William.  The 
duce'd  by°’  general  cry  was  that  the  banished  oppressor 
James's  had  at  least  given  Englishmen  fair  warning, 

Declaration.  and  that  y.  after  a  waming,  they  wel¬ 

comed  him  home,  they  would  have  no  pretence  for  com¬ 
plaining,  though  every  county-town  should  be  polluted 
by  an  assize  resembling  that  which  Jeffreys  had  held  at 
Taunton.  That  some  hundreds  of  people — the  J acobites 
put  the  number  so  low  as  five  hundred — were  to  be 
hanged  without  pity  was  certain  ;  and  nobody  wdio  had 
concurred  in  the  Revolution,  nobody  who  had  fought 
for  the  new  government  by  sea  or  land,  no  soldier  who 
had  borne  a  part  in  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  no  Devon¬ 
shire  ploughman  or  Cornish  miner  who  had  taken  arms 
to  defend  his  wife  and  children  against  Tourville,  could 
be  certain  that  he  should  not  be  hanged.  It  was  easy 
to  understand  why  James,  instead  of  proclaiming  a 
general  amnesty,  offered  special  pardons  under  his 
Great  Seal.  Every  such  pardon  must  be  paid  for. 
There  was  not  a  priest  in  the  royal  household  who 
would  not  make  his  fortune.  How  abject,  too,  how 
spiteful,  must  be  the  nature  of  a  man  who,  engaged  in 
the  most  momentous  of  all  undertakings,  and  aspiring 
to  the  noblest  of  all  prizes,  could  not  refrain  from  pro¬ 
claiming  that  he  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  a  multitude 
of  poor  fishermen,  because,  more  than  three  years  be¬ 
fore,  they  had  pulled  him  about  and  called  him 
Hatchetface  !  1  If,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  had 

1  That  the  Declaration  made  the  impression  which  I  have  de- 
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the  strongest  motives  for  trying  to  conciliate  his  people 
by  the  show  of  clemency,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  hold  toward  them  any  language  but  that  of  an  im¬ 
placable  enemy,  what  was  to  be  expected  from  him 
when  he  should  be  again  their  master  ?  So  savage  was 
his  nature  that,  in  a  situation  in  which  all  other 
tyrants  have  resorted  to  blandishments  and  fair  prom¬ 
ises,  he  could  utter  nothing  but  reproaches  and  threats. 
The  only  words  in  his  Declaration  which  had  any  show 
of  graciousness  were  those  in  which  he  promised  to 
send  away  the  foreign  troops  as  soon  as  his  authority 
was  re-established  ;  and  many  said  that  those  words, 
when  examined,  would  be  found  full  of  sinister  mean¬ 
ing.  He  held  out  no  hope  that  he  would  send  away 
Popish  troops  who  were  his  own  subjects.  His  inten¬ 
tions  were  manifest.  The  French  might  go  :  but  the 
Irish  -would  remain.  The  people  of  England  were  to 
be  kept  down  by  these  thrice  subjugated  barbarians. 
No  doubt  a  Rapparee  who  had  run  away  at  Newton 
Butler  and  the  Boyne  might  find  courage  enough  to 
guard  the  scaffolds  on  which  his  conquerors  were  to 
die,  and  to  lay  waste  our  country  as  he  had  laid  waste 
his  own. 

The  Queen  and  her  ministers,  instead  of  attempting 
to  suppress  James’s  manifesto,  very  wisely  reprinted  it, 
and  sent  it  forth  licensed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 

scribed,  is  acknowledged  in  the  Life  of  fames ,  ii.,  489.  “They 
thought,”  says  the  biographer,  “  His  Majesty’s  resentment 
descended  too  low  to  except  the  Feversham  Mob,  that  five 
hundred  men  were  excluded,  and  no  man  realy  pardon’d  except 
he  should  merit  it  by  some  service,  and  then  the  Pardons  being 
to  pass  the  Seals  look’d  as  if  it  were  to  bring  mony  into  the 
pocket  of  some  favorits.” 
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interspersed  with  remarks  by  a  shrewd  and  severe  com¬ 
mentator.  It  was  refuted  in  many  keen  pamphlets  :  it 
was  turned  into  doggerel  rhymes  ;  and  it  was  left  un¬ 
defended  even  by  the  boldest  and  most  acrimonious 
libellers  among  the  nonjurors.1 

Indeed,  some  of  the  nonjurors  were  so  much  alarmed 
by  observing  the  effect  which  this  manifesto  produced, 
that  they  affected  to  treat  it  as  spurious,  and  published 
as  their  master’s  genuine  Declaration  a  paper  full  of 
gracious  professions  and  promises.  They  made  him 
offer  a  free  pardon  to  all  his  people  with  the  exception 
of  four  great  criminals.  They  made  him  hold  out 
hopes  of  great  remissions  of  taxation.  They  made  him 
pledge  his  word  that  he  would  intrust  the  whole  ec¬ 
clesiastical  administration  to  the  nonjuring  bishops. 

1  A  Letter  to  a  Friend  concerning  a  French  Invasion  to  re¬ 
store  the  late  King  James  to  his  Throne,  and  what  may  be 
expected  from  him  should  he  be  successful  in  it,  1692  ;  A  Second 
Letter  to  a  Friend  concerning  a  French  Invasion,  in  which  the 
Declaration  lately  dispersed  under  the  Title  of  His  Majesty's 
most  gracious  Declaration  to  all  his  loving  Subjects ,  command¬ 
ing  their  Assistance  against  the  P.  of  O.  and  his  Adherents, 
is  entirely  and  exactly  published  according  to  the  Dispersed 
Copies,  with  some  short  Observations  upon  it,  1692;  The  Pre¬ 
tences  of  the  French  Invasion  examined ,  1692  ;  Reflections  on 
the  late  King  James's  Declaration,  1692.  The  two  Tetters  to  a 
Friend  were  written,  I  believe,  by  Floyd  Bishop  of  Saint  Aspah, 
Sheridan  says,  “  The  King’s  Declaration  pleas’d  none,  and  was 
turn’d  into  ridicule  burlesque  lines  in  England.”  I  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  defence  of  this  unfortunate  Declaration  is  to  be 
found  in  any  Jacobite  tract.  A  virulent  Jacobite  writer,  in  a 
reply  to  Dr.  Welwood,  printed  in  1693,  says,  ‘‘As  for  the  Dec¬ 
laration  that  was  printed  last  year,  ...  I  assure  you  that 
it  was  as  much  misliked  by  many,  almost  all,  of  the  King’s 
friends,  as  it  can  be  exposed  by  his  enemies.” 
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But  this  forgery  imposed  on  nobody,  and  was  important 
only  as  showing  that  even  the  Jacobites  were  ashamed 
of  the  prince  whom  they  were  laboring  to  restore.' 

No  man  read  the  Declaration  with  more  surprise  and 
anger  than  Russell.  Bad  as  he  was,  he  was  much 
under  the  influence  of  two  feelings,  which,  though  they 
cannot  be  called  virtuous,  have  some  affinity  to  virtue, 
and  are  respectable  when  compared  with  mere  selfish 
cupidity.  Professional  spirit  and  party  spirit  were 
strong  in  him.  He  might  be  false  to  his  sovereigns, 
but  not  to  his  flag  ;  and,  even  in  becoming  a  Jacobite, 
he  had  not  ceased  to  be  a  Whig.  In  truth,  he  was  a 
Jacobite  only  because  he  was  the  most  intolerant  and 
acrimonious  of  Whigs.  He  thought  himself  and  his 
faction  ungratefully  neglected  by  William,  and  was  for 
a  time  too  much  blinded  by  resentment  to  perceive 
that  it  would  be  mere  madness  in  the  old  Roundheads, 
the  old  Exclusionists,  to  punish  William  by  recalling 
James.  The  near  prospect  of  an  invasion,  and  the 
Declaration  in  which  Englishmen  were  plainly  told 
what  they  had  to  expect  if  that  invasion  should  be  suc¬ 
cessful,  produced,  it  should  seem,  a  sudden  change  in 
Russell’s  feelings  ;  and  that  change  he  distinctly 
avowed.  “  I  wish,”  he  said  to  Eloyd,  “  to  serve  King 
James.  The  thing  might  be  done,  if  it  were  not  his 
own  fault.  But  he  takes  the  wrong  way  with  us.  Let 
him  forget  all  the  past  :  let  him  grant  a  general  pardon  ; 
and  then  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for  him.”  Lloyd 
hinted  something  about  the  honors  and  rewards  de¬ 
signed  for  Russell  himself.  But  the  Admiral,  with  a 
spirit  worthy  of  a  better  man,  cut  him  short.  “  I  do 
not  wish  to  hear  anything  on  that  subject.  My  solici- 
1  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary ,  April,  1692. 
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tude  is  for  the  public.  And  do  not  think  that  I  will 
let  the  French  triumph  over  us  in  our  own  sea.  Under¬ 
stand  this,  that  if  I  meet  them  I  fight  them,  ay,  though 
His  Majesty  himself  should  be  on  board.” 

This  conversation  was  truly  reported  to  James  :  but 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  alarmed  him.  He  was,  in¬ 
deed,  possessed  with  a  belief  that  Russell,  even  if  will¬ 
ing,  would  not  be  able  to  induce  the  officers  and  sailors 
of  the  English  navy  to  fight  against  their  old  King, 
who  was  also  their  old  Admiral. 

The  hopes  which  James  felt,  he  and  his  favorite 
Melfort  succeeded  in  imparting  to  Lewis  and  to  Lewis’s 
ministers.1  But  for  those  hopes,  indeed,  it  is  probable 
that  all  thoughts  of  invading  England  in  the  course  of 
that  year  would  have  been  laid  aside.  For  the  exten¬ 
sive  plan  which  had  been  formed  in  the  winter  had,  in 
the  course  of  the  spring,  been  disconcerted  by  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  accidents  such  as  are  beyond  the  control  of 
human  wisdom.  The  time  for  the  assembling  of  all 
the  maritime  forces  of  France  at  Ushant  had  long 
elapsed  ;  and  not  a  single  sail  had  appeared  at  the 
place  of  rendezvous. 

The  Atlantic  squadron  was  still  detained  by  bad 
weather  in  the  port  of  Brest.  The  Mediterranean 
squadron,  opposed  by  a  strong  west  wind,  was  vainly 
struggling  to  pass  the  pillars  of  Hercules.  Two  fine 
vessels  had  gone  to  pieces  on  the  rocks  of  Ceuta.2 
Meanwhile  the  admiralties  of  the  allied  powers  had 
been  active.  Before  the  end  of  April  the  English  fleet 
was  ready  to  sail.  Three  noble  ships,  just  launched 

1  Sheridan  MS. ;  Memoires  de  Dangeau. 

2  London  Gazette ,  May  12,  16,  1692  ;  Gazette  de  Paris ,  May 
21,  1692. 
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from  our  dock-yards,  appeared  for  the  first  time  on  the 
water.'  William  had  been  hastening  the  maritime 
preparation  of  the  United  Provinces  ;  and  his  exertions 
had  been  successful.  On  the  twenty-ninth  of  April  a 
fine  squadron  from  the  Texel  appeared  in  the  Downs. 
Soon  came  the  North  Holland  squadron,  the  Meuse 
squadron,  the  Zealand  squadron.2  The  whole  force 
The  English  °f  t^ie  confederate  powers  was  assembled  at 
and  Dutch  Saint  Helen’s  in  the  second  week  of  May, 
fleets  join.  more  than  ninety  sail  of  the  line,  manned 
by  between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  of  the  finest  sea¬ 
men  of  the  two  great  maritime  nations.  Russell  had 
the  chief  command.  He  was  assisted  by  Sir  Ralph 
Delaval,  Sir  John  Ashby,  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  Rear- 
admiral  Carter,  and  Rear-admiral  Rooke.  Of  the 
Dutch  officers  Van  Almonde  was  highest  in  rank. 

No  mightier  armament  had  ever  appeared  in  the 
British  Channel.  There  was  little  reason  for  apprehen- 
Temper  of  si°n  that  such  a  force  could  be  defeated  in  a 
the  English  fair  conflict.  Nevertheless  there  was  great 
uneasiness  in  Rondon.  It  was  known  that 
there  was  a  Jacobite  party  in  the  navy.  Alarming 
rumors  had  worked  their  way  round  from  France.  It 
was  said  that  the  enemy  reckoned  on  the  co-operation 
of  some  of  those  officers  on  whose  fidelity,  in  this  crisis, 
the  safety  of  the  State  might  depend.  Russell,  as  far 
as  can  now  be  discovered,  was  still  unsuspected.  But 
others,  who  were  probably  less  criminal,  had  been  more 
indiscreet.  At  all  the  coffee-houses  admirals  and  cap¬ 
tains  were  mentioned  by  name  as  traitors  who  ought  to 
be  instantly  cashiered,  if  not  shot.  It  was  even  confi¬ 
dently  affirmed  that  some  of  the  guilty  had  been  put 

1  London  Gazette,  April  28,  1692.  2  Ibid.,  May  2,  5,  12,  16. 
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under  arrest,  and  others  turned  out  of  the  service. 
The  Queen  and  her  counsellors  were  in  a  great  strait. 
It  was  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  danger  of  trusting 
the  suspected  persons  or  the  danger  of  removing  them 
were  the  greater.  Mary,  with  many  painful  mis¬ 
givings,  resolved — and  the  event  proved  that  she  re¬ 
solved  wisely — to  treat  the  evil  reports  as  calumnious, 
to  make  a  solemn  appeal  to  the  honor  of  the  accused 
gentlemen,  and  then  to  trust  the  safety  of  her  kingdom 
to  their  national  and  professional  spirit. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  May  a  great  assembly  of  officers 
was  convoked  at  Saint  Helen’s  on  board  of  the  Britan¬ 
nia,  a  fine  three-decker,  from  which  Russell’s  flag  was 
flying.  The  Admiral  told  them  that  he  had  received  a 
despatch  which  he  was  charged  to  read  to  them.  It 
was  from  Nottingham.  The  Queen,  the  Secretary 
wrote,  had  been  informed  that  stories  deeply  affecting  the 
character  of  the  navy  were  in  circulation.  It  had  even 
been  affirmed  that  she  had  found  herself  under  the 
necessity  of  dismissing  many  officers.  But  Her  Majesty 
was  determined  to  believe  nothing  against  those  brave 
servants  of  the  State.  The  gentlemen  who  had  been 
so  foully  slandered  might  be  assured  that  she  placed 
entire  reliance  on  them.  This  letter  was  admirably 
calculated  to  work  on  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 
Very  few  of  them,  probably,  had  been  guilty  of  any 
worse  offence  than  rash  and  angry  talk  over  their  wine. 
They  were  as  yet  only  grumblers.  If  they  had  fancied 
that  they  were  marked  men,  they  might  in  self-defence 
have  become  traitors.  They  became  enthusiastically 
loyal  as  soon  as  they  were  assured  that  the  Queen  re¬ 
posed  entire  confidence  in  their  loyalty.  They  eagerly 
signed  an  address  in  which  they  entreated  her  to  be- 
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lieve  that  they  would,  with  the  utmost  resolution  and 
alacrity,  venture  their  lives  in  defence  of  her  rights,  of 
English  freedom,  and  of  the  Protestant  religion,  against 
all  foreign  and  Popish  invaders.  ‘  ‘  God,  ’  ’  they  added, 
“preserve  your  person,  direct  your  counsels,  and  prosper 
your  arms  ;  and  let  all  your  people  say  Amen.”  1 

The  sincerity  of  these  professions  was  soon  brought 
to  the  test.  A  few  hours  after  the  meeting  on  board 
of  the  Britannia  the  masts  of  Tourville’s  squadron  were 
seen  from  the  cliffs  of  Portland.  One  messenger  gal¬ 
loped  with  the  news  from  Weymouth  to  London, 
and  roused  Whitehall  at  three  in  the  morning.  An¬ 
other  took  the  coast-road,  and  carried  the  intelligence 
to  Russell.  All  was  ready  ;  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  seventeenth  of  May  the  allied  fleet  stood  out  to 
sea.2 

Tourville  had  with  him  only  his  own  squadron,  con¬ 
sisting  of  forty-four  ships  of  the  line.  But  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  positive  orders  to  protect  the  descent 
on  England,  and  not  to  decline  a  battle. 
Though  these  orders  had  been  given  before 
it  was  known  at  Versailles  that  the  Dutch  and  English 
fleets  had  joined,  he  was  not  disposed  to  take  on  him¬ 
self  the  responsibility  of  disobedience.  He  still  re¬ 
membered  with  bitterness  the  reprimand  which  his 
extreme  caution  had  drawn  upon  him  after  the  fight 
of  Beachy  Head.  He  would  not  again  be  told  that  he 
was  a  timid  and  unenterprising  commander,  that  he 
had  no  courage  but  the  vulgar  courage  of  a  common 
sailor.  He  was  also  persuaded  that  the  odds  against 
him  were  rather  apparent  than  real.  He  believed,  on 

1  London  Gazette ,  May  16,  1692  ;  Burchett. 

2  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary ;  London  Gazette ,  May  19,  1692. 
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the  authority  of  James  and  Melfort,  that  the  Knglish 
seamen,  from  the  flag-officers  down  to  the  cabin-boys, 
were  Jacobites.  Those  who  fought  would  fight  with 
half  a  heart ;  and  there  would  probably  be  numerous 
desertions  at  the  most  critical  moment.  Animated  by 
such  hopes  he  sailed  from  Brest,  steered  first  toward 
the  north-east,  came  in  sight  of  the  coast  of  Dorset¬ 
shire,  and  then  struck  across  the  Channel  toward  La 
Hogue,  where  the  army  which  he  was  to  convoy  to 
England  had  already  begun  to  embark  on  board  of  the 
transports.  He  was  within  a  few  leagues  of  Barfleur 
when,  before  sunrise,  on  the  morning  of  the  nineteenth 
of  May,  he  saw  the  great  armament  of  the  allies  stretch¬ 
ing  along  the  eastern  horizon.  He  determined  to  bear 
down  on  them.  By  eight  the  two  lines  of  battle  were 
formed  ;  but  it  was  eleven  before  the  firing  began.  It 
soon  became  plain  that  the  English,  from  the  Admiral 
downward,  were  resolved  to  do  their  duty.  Russell  had 
visited  all  his  ships,  and  exhorted  all  his  crews.  “  If 
your  commanders  play  false,”  he  said,  “  overboard 
with  them,  and  with  myself  the  first.”  There  was  no 
defection.  There  was  no  slackness.  Carter  was  the 
first  who  broke  the  French  line.  He  was  struck  by  a 
splinter  of  his  own  yard-arms,  and  fell  dying  on  the 
deck.  He  would  not  be  carried  below.  He  would  not 
let  go  his  sword.  “  Fight  the  ship,”  were  his  last 
words:  “fight  the  ship  as  long  as  she  can  swim.” 
The  battle  lasted  till  four  in  the  afternoon.  The  roar 
of  the  guns  was  distinctly  heard  more  than  twenty 
miles  off  by  the  army  which  was  encamped  on  the  coast 
of  Normandy.  During  the  earlier  part  of  the  day  the 
wind  was  favorable  to  the  French  :  they  were  opposed 
to  only  half  of  the  allied  fleet  ;  and  against  that  half 
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they  maintained  the  conflict  with  their  ususal  courage 
and  with  more  than  their  usual  seamanship.  After  a 
hard  and  doubtful  fight  of  five  hours,  Tourville  thought 
that  enough  had  been  done  to  maintain  the  honor  of 
the  white  flag,  and  began  to  draw  off.  But  by  this 
time  the  wind  had  veered,  and  was  with  the  allies. 
They  were  now  able  to  avail  themselves  of  their  great 
superiority  of  force.  They  came  on  fast.  The  retreat 
of  the  French  became  a  flight.  Tourville  fought  his 
own  ship  desperately.  She  was  named,  in  allusion  to 
Lewis’s  favorite  emblem,  the  Royal  Sun,  and  was 
widely  renowned  as  the  finest  vessel  in  the  world.  It 
was  reported  among  the  English  sailors  that  she  was 
adorned  with  an  image  of  the  Great  King,  and  that  he 
appeared  there,  as  he  appeared  in  the  Place  of  Victor¬ 
ies,  with  vanquished  nations  in  chains  beneath  his  feet. 
The  gallant  ship,  surrounded  by  enemies,  lay  like  a  great 
fortress  on  the  sea,  scattering  death  on  every  side  from 
her  hundred  and  four  port-holes.  She  was  so  formid¬ 
ably  manned  that  all  attempts  to  board  her  failed. 
Long  after  sunset  she  got  clear  of  her  assailants,  and, 
with  all  her  scuppers  spouting  blood,  made  for  the 
coast  of  Normandy.  She  had  suffered  so  much  that 
Tourville  hastily  removed  his  flag  to  a  ship  of  ninety 
guns  which  was  named  the  Ambitious.  By  this  time 
his  fleet  was  scattered  far  over  the  sea.  About  twenty 
of  his  smallest  ships  made  their  escape  by  a  road  which 
was  too  perilous  for  any  courage  but  the  courage  of  de¬ 
spair.  In  the  double  darkness  of  night  and  of  a  thick 
sea-fog,  they  ran,  with  all  their  sails  spread,  through 
the  boiling  waves  and  treacherous  rocks  of  the  Race  of 
Alderney,  and,  by  a  strange  good-fortune,  arrived, 
without  a  single  disaster,  at  Saint  Maloes.  The  pur- 
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suers  did  not  venture  to  follow  the  fugitives  into  that 
terrible  strait,  the  place  of  innumerable  shipwrecks.1 

Those  French  vessels  which  were  too  bulky  to  ven¬ 
ture  into  the  Race  of  Alderney  fled  to  the  havens  of 
Cotentin.  The  Royal  Sun  and  two  other  three-deckers 
reached  Cherburg  in  safety.  The  Ambitious,  with 
twelve  other  ships,  all  first-rates  or  second-rates,  took 
refuge  in  the  Bay  of  Ra  Hogue,  close  to  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  army  of  James. 

The  three  ships  which  had  fled  to  Cherburg  were 
closely  chased  by  an  English  squadron  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Delaval.  He  found  them  hauled  up  into  shoal 
water,  where  no  large  man-of-war  could  get  at  them. 
He  therefore  determined  to  attack  them  with  his  fire¬ 
ships  and  boats.  The  service  was  gallantly  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  performed.  In  a  short  time  the  Royal  Sun 
and  her  two  consorts  were  burned  to  ashes.  Part  of 
the  crews  escaped  to  the  shore,  and  part  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.2 

Meanwhile  Russell,  wflth  the  greater  part  of  his  vic¬ 
torious  fleet,  had  blockaded  the  Bay  of  Ra  Hogue. 
Here,  as  at  Cherburg,  the  French  men-of-war  had  been 
drawn  up  into  shallow  water.  They  were  close  to  the 
camp  of  the  army  w7hich  was  destined  for  the  invasion 
of  England.  Six  of  them  were  moored  under  a  fort 

1  Russell’s  Better  to  Nottingham,  May  20,  1692,  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Gazette  of  May  23  ;  Particulars  of  Another  Letter  from  the 
Fleet ,  published  by  authority;  Burchett;  Burnett,  ii.,  93  ;  Life 
of  fames ,  ii.,  493,  494;  Narcissus  Buttrell’s  Diary ;  Memoires 
de  Berwick.  See  also  the  contemporary  ballad  on  the  battle, 
one  of  the  best  specimens  of  English  street  poetry,  and  the 
Advice  to  a  Painter ,  1692. 

2  See  Delaval’s  Better  to  Nottingham,  dated  Cherburg,  May 
22,  1692,  in  the  London  Gazette  of  May  26. 
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named  Eisset.  The  rest  lay  under  the  guns  of  another 
fort  named  Saint  Vaast,  where  James  had  fixed  his 
head-quarters,  and  where  the  British  flag,  variegated 
by  the  crosses  of  Saint  George  and  Saint  Andrew,  hung 
by  the  side  of  the  white  flag  of  France.  Marshal 
Bellefonds  had  planted  several  batteries  which,  it  was 
thought,  would  deter  the  boldest  enemy  from  approach¬ 
ing  either  Fort  Eisset  or  Fort  Saint  Vaast.  James, 
however,  who  knew  something  of  English  seamen,  was 
not  perfectly  at  ease,  and  proposed  to  send  strong 
bodies  of  soldiers  on  board  of  the  ships.  But  Tourville 
would  not  consent  to  put  such  a  slur  on  his  profession. 

Russell,  meanwhile,  was  preparing  for  an  attack.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  twenty-third  of  May  all  was  ready. 
A  flotilla  consisting  of  sloops,  of  fire-ships,  and  of  two 
hundred  boats,  was  intrusted  to  the  command  of  Rooke. 
The  whole  armament  was  in  the  highest  spirits.  The 
rowers,  flushed  by  success,  and  animated  by  the  thought 
that  they  were  going  to  fight  under  the  eyes  of  the 
French  and  Irish  troops  who  had  been  assembled  for 
the  purpose  of  subjugating  England,  pulled  manfully, 
and  with  loud  huzzas,  toward  the  six  huge  wooden 
castles  which  lay  close  to  Fort  Eisset.  The  French, 
though  an  eminently  brave  people,  have  always  been 
more  liable  to  sudden  panics  than  their  phlegmatic 
neighbors  the  English  and  Germans.  On  this  day 
there  was  a  panic  both  in  the  fleet  and  in  the  army. 
Tourville  ordered  his  sailors  to  man  their  boats,  and 
would  have  led  them  to  encounter  the  enemy  in  the 
bay.  But  his  example  and  his  exhortations  were  vain. 
His  boats  turned  round  and  fled  in  confusion.  The 
ships  were  abandoned.  The  cannonade  from  Fort 
Eisset  was  so  feeble  and  ill  directed  that  it  did  no  exe- 
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cution.  The  regiments  on  the  beach,  after  wasting  a 
few  musket  shots,  drew  off.  The  English  boarded  the 
men-of-war,  set  them  on  fire,  and  having  performed  this 
great  service  without  the  loss  of  a  single  life,  retreated 
at  a  late  hour  with  the  retreating  tide.  The  bay  was 
in  a  blaze  during  the  night  ;  and  now  and  then  a  loud 
explosion  announced  that  the  flames  had  reached  a 
powder-room  or  a  tier  of  loaded  guns.  At  eight  the 
next  morning  the  tide  came  back  strong  ;  and  with  the 
tide  came  back  Rooke  and  his  two  hundred  boats. 
The  enemy  made  a  vain  attempt  to  defend  the  vessels 
which  were  near  Fort  Saint  Vaast.  During  a  few 
minutes  the  batteries  did  some  execution  among  the 
crews  of  our  skiffs  :  but  the  struggle  was  soon  o\  er. 
The  French  poured  fast  out  of  their  ships  on  one  side  : 
the  English  poured  in  as  fast  on  the  other,  and,  with 
loud  shouts,  turned  the  captured  guns  against  the 
shore.  The  batteries  were  speedily  silenced.  James 
and  Melfort,  Bellefonds  and  Tourville,  looked  on  in 
helpless  despondency  while  the  second  conflagration 
proceeded.  The  conquerors,  leaving  the  ships  of  war 
in  flames,  made  their  way  into  an  inner  basin  where 
many  transports  lay.  Eight  of  these  vessels  were  set 
on  fire.  Several  were  taken  in  tow.  The  rest  would 
have  been  either  destroyed  or  carried  off,  had  not  the 
sea  again  begun  to  ebb.  It  was  impossible  to  do  more  ; 
and  the  victorious  flotilla  slowly  retired,  insulting  the 
hostile  camp  with  a  thundering  chant  of  “  God  save 
the  King.” 

Thus  ended,  at  noon  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May, 
the  great  conflict  which  had  raged  during  five  days 
over  a  wide  extent  of  sea  and  shore.  One  English 
fire-ship  had  perished  in  its  calling.  Sixteen  French 
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men -oi- war,  all  noble  vessels,  and  eight  of  them  three- 
deckers,  had  been  sunk  or  burned  down  to  the  water- 
edge.  The  battle  is  called,  from  the  place  where  it 
terminated,  the  battle  of  La  Hogue.1 

The  news  was  received  in  London  with  boundless 
exultation.  In  the  fight  on  the  open  sea,  indeed,  the 
numerical  superiority  of  the  allies  had  been 
so  great  that  the}-  had  little  reason  to  boast 
of  their  success.  But  the  courage  and  skill 
with  which  the  crews  of  the  English  boats  had,  in  a 
French  harbor,  in  sight  of  a  French  army,  and  under 
the  fire  of  French  batteries,  destroyed  a  fine  French 
fleet,  amply  justified  the  pride  with  which  our  fathers 
pronounced  the  name  of  La  Hogue.  That  we  may 
fully  enter  into  their  feelings,  we  must  remember,  that 
this  was  the  first  great  check  that  had  ever  been  given 
to  the  arms  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth,  and  the  first  great 
victory  that  the  English  had  gained  over  the  French 
since  the  day  of  Agincourt.  The  stain  left  on  our  fame 
by  the  shameful  defeat  of  Beachy  Head  was  effaced. 
This  time  the  glory  was  all  our  own.  The  Dutch  had, 
indeed,  done  their  duty,  as  they  have  always  done  it  in 
maritime  war,  whether  fighting  on  our  side  or  against 


1  London  Gazette ,  May  26,  1692 ;  Burchett’s  Memoirs  of 
Transactions  at  Sea  ;  Baden  to  the  States-general,  ;  Life 
of  fames,  ii.,  494;  Russell’s  Letters  in  the  Commons'  fournals 
of  Nov.  28,  1692 ;  An  Account  of  the  Great  Victory,  1692 ; 
Monthly  Mercuries  for  June  and  July,  1692  ;  Paris  Gazette, 
T~ne^  >  Van  Almonde’s  despatch  to  the  State-general,  dated 
1692.  The  French  official  account  will  be  found  in  the  Monthly 
Mercury  for  July.  A  report  drawn  up  by  Foucault,  Intendant 
of  the  province  of  Normandy,  will  be  found  in  M.  Capefigue’s 
Louis  XIV. 
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us,  whether  victorious  or  vanquished.  But  the  English 
had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  fight.  Russell,  who  com¬ 
manded  in  chief,  was  an  Englishman.  Delaval,  who 
directed  the  attack  at  Cherburg,  was  an  Englishman. 
Rooke,  who  led  the  flotilla  into  the  Bay  of  Ea  Hogue, 
was  an  Englishman.  The  only  two  officers  of  note 
who  had  fallen,  Admiral  Carter  and  Captain  Hastings 
of  the  Sandwich,  were  Englishmen.  Yet  the  pleasure 
with  which  the  good  news  was  received  here  must  not 
be  ascribed  solely  or  chiefly  to  national  pride.  The 
island  was  safe.  The  pleasant  pastures,  cornfields,  and 
commons  of  Hampshire  and  Surrey  would  not  be  the 
seat  of  war.  The  houses  and  gardens,  the  kitchens 
and  dairies,  the  cellars  and  plate-chests,  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  our  gentry  and  clergy,  would  not  be  at 
the  mercy  of  Irish  Rapparees,  who  had  sacked  the 
dwellings  and  skinned  the  cattle  of  the  Englishry  of 
Leinster,  or  of  French  dragoons  accustomed  to  live  at 
free  quarter  on  the  Protestants  of  Auvergne.  Whigs 
and  Tories  joined  in  thanking  God  for  this  great  de¬ 
liverance;  and  the  most  respectable  nonjurors  could  not 
but  be  glad  at  heart  that  the  rightful  King  was  not  to 
be  brought  back  by  an  army  of  foreigners. 

The  public  joy  wrns  therefore  all  but  universal. 
During  several  days  the  bells  of  London  pealed  with¬ 
out  ceasing.  Flags  were  flying  on  all  the  steeples. 
Rows  of  candles  were  in  all  the  windows.  Bonfires 
were  at  all  the  corners  of  streets.1  The  sense  which 
the  government  entertained  of  the  services  of  the  navy 
was  promptly,  judiciously,  and  gracefully  manifested. 

1  An  Account  of  the  late  Great  Victory,  1692  ;  Monthly  Mer¬ 
cury  for  June;  Baden  to  the  States-general,  ;  Narcissus 
Luttrell’s  Diary. 
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Sidney  and  Portland  were  sent  to  meet  the  fleet  at 
Portsmouth,  and  were  accompanied  by  Rochester,  as 
the  representative  of  the  Tories.  The  three  Lords  took 
down  with  them  thirty-seven  thousand  pounds  in  coin, 
which  they  were  to  distribute  as  a  donative  among 
the  sailors.1  Gold  medals  were  given  to  the  officers.2 
The  remains  of  Hastings  and  Carter  were  brought  on 
shore  with  every  mark  of  honor.  Carter  was  buried 
at  Portsmouth  with  a  great  display  of  military  pomp.3 
The  corpse  of  Hastings  was  carried  up  to  London,  and 
laid,  with  unusual  solemnity,  under  the  pavement  of 
Saint  James’s  Church.  The  Foot  Guards,  with  re¬ 
versed  arms,  escorted  the  hearse.  Four  royal  state 
carriages,  each  drawn  by  six  horses,  were  in  the  pro¬ 
cession  :  a  crowd  of  men  of  quality  in  mourning  cloaks 
filled  the  pews  ;  and  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln  preached 
the  funeral  sermon.4 5  While  such  marks  of  respect 
were  paid  to  the  slain,  the  wounded  were  not  neglected. 
Fifty  surgeons,  plentifully  supplied  with  instruments, 
bandages,  and  drugs,  were  sent  down  in  all  haste  from 
London  to  Portsmouth.6  It  is  not  easy  for  us  to  form 
a  notion  of  the  difficulty  which  there  then  was  in  pro¬ 
viding  at  short  notice  commodious  shelter  and  skilful 
attendance  for  hundreds  of  maimed  and  lacerated  men. 
At  present  every  county,  every  large  town,  can  boast 

1  London  Gazette ,  June  2,  1692;  Monthly  Mercury ;  Baden 
to  the  States-general,  June  ;  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary. 

2  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary ;  Monthly  Mercury. 

3  London  Gazette ,  June  9  ;  Baden  to  the  States-general,  June 
7 

17' 

4  Baden  to  the  States-general,  June 

5  Baden  to  the  States-general,  ;  Narcissus  Luttrell’s 

Diary. 
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of  some  spacious  palace  in  which  the  poorest  laborer 
who  has  fractured  a  limb  may  find  an  excellent  bed,  an 
able  medical  attendant,  a  careful  nurse,  medicines  of 
the  best  quality,  and  nourishment  such  as  an  invalid 
requires.  But  there  was  not  then,  in  the  whole  realm, 
a  single  infirmary  supported  by  voluntary  contribution. 
Even  in  the  capital  the  only  edifices  open  to  the 
wounded  were  the  two  ancient  hospitals  of  Saint 
Thomas  and  Saint  Bartholomew.  The  Queen  gave 
orders  that  in  both  these  hospitals  arrangements 
should  be  made  at  the  public  charge  for  the  reception 
of  patients  from  the  fleet.1  At  the  same  time  it  was 
announced  that  a  noble  and  lasting  memorial  of  the 
gratitude  which  England  felt  for  the  courage  and 
patriotism  of  her  sailors  would  soon  rise  on  a  site  emi¬ 
nently  appropriate.  Among  the  suburban  residences 
of  our  kings,  that  which  stood  at  Greenwich  had  long 
held  a  distinguished  place.  Charles  the  Second  liked 
the  situation,  and  determined  to  rebuild  the  house  and 
to  improve  the  gardens.  Soon  after  his  Restoration, 
he  began  to  erect,  on  a  spot  almost  washed  by  the 
Thames  at  high  tide,  a  mansion  of  vast  extent  and  cost. 
Behind  the  palace  were  planted  long  avenues  of  trees, 
which,  when  William  reigned,  were  scarcely  more  than 
saplings,  but  which  have  now  covered  with  their  massy 
shade  the  summer  rambles  of  several  generations.  On 
the  slope  which  has  long  been  the  scene  of  the  holiday 
sports  of  the  Londoners,  were  constructed  flights  of 
terraces,  of  which  the  vestiges  may  still  be  discerned. 
The  Queen  now  publicly  declared,  in  her  husband’s 
name,  that  the  building  commenced  by  Charles  should 

1  An  Account  of  the  late  Great  Victory ,  1692  ;  Narcissus  Lut- 
trell’s  Diary. 
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be  completed,  and  should  be  a  retreat  for  seamen  dis¬ 
abled  in  the  service  of  their  country.1 

One  of  the  happiest  effects  produced  by  the  good 
news  was  the  calming  of  the  public  mind.  During 
about  a  month  the  nation  had  been  hourly  expecting 
an  invasion  and  a  rising,  and  had  consequently  been 
in  an  irritable  and  suspicious  mood.  In  many  parts  of 
England  a  nonjuror  could  not  show  himself  without 
great  risk  of  being  insulted.  A  report  that  arms  were 
hidden  in  a  house  sufficed  to  bring  a  furious  mob  to  the 
door.  The  mansion  of  one  Jacobite  gentleman  in  Kent 
had  been  attacked,  and,  after  a  fight  in  which  several 
shots  were  fired,  had  been  stormed  and  pulled  down.2 
Yet  such  riots  were  by  no  means  the  worst  symptoms 
of  the  fever  which  had  inflamed  the  whole  society. 
The  exposure  of  Fuller,  in  February,  had,  as  it  seemed, 
put  an  end  to  the  practices  of  that  vile  tribe  of  which 
Oates  was  the  patriarch.  During  some  weeks,  indeed, 
the  world  was  disposed  to  be  unreasonably  incredulous 
about  plots.  But  in  April  there  was  a  reaction.  The 
French  and  Irish  were  coming.  There  was  but  too 
much  reason  to  believe  that  there  were  traitors  in  the 
island.  Whoever  pretended  that  he  could  point  out 
those  traitors  was  sure  to  be  heard  with  attention  ;  and 
there  was  not  wanting  a  false  witness  to  avail  himself 
of  the  golden  opportunity. 

This  false  witness  was  named  Robert  Young.  His 
history  was  in  his  own  lifetime  so  fully  investigated, 
and  so  much  of  his  correspondence  has  been 

Young’s  plot.  . 

preserved,  that  the  whole  man  is  before  us. 
His  character  is  indeed  a  curious  study.  His  birth - 

1  Baden  to  the  States-general,  June  A>  1692. 

2  Narcissus  L,uttrell’s  Diary. 
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place  was  a  subject  of  dispute  among  three  nations. 
The  English  pronounced  him  Irish.  The  Irish,  not 
being  ambitious  of  the  honor  of  having  him  for  a  coun¬ 
tryman,  affirmed  that  he  was  born  in  Scotland.  Wher¬ 
ever  he  may  have  been  born,  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
where  he  was  bred  ;  for  his  phraseology  is  precisely 
that  of  the  Teagues  who  were,  in  his  time,  favorite 
characters  on  our  stage.  He  called  himself  a  priest  of 
the  Established  Church  :  but  he  was  in  truth  only  a 
deacon  ;  and  his  deacon’s  orders  he  had  obtained  by 
producing  forged  certificates  of  his  learning  and  moral 
character.  Long  before  the  Revolution  he  held  cura¬ 
cies  in  various  parts  of  Ireland  ;  but  he  did  not  remain 
many  days  in  any  spot.  He  was  driven  from  one  place 
by  the  scandal  which  was  the  effect  of  his  lawless 
amours.  He  rode  away  from  another  place  on  a  bor¬ 
rowed  horse,  which  he  never  returned.  He  settled  in 
a  third  parish,  and  was  taken  up  for  bigamy.  Some 
letters  which  he  wrote  on  this  occasion  from  the  jail  of 
Cavan  have  been  preserved.  He  assured  each  of  his 
wives,  with  the  most  frightful  imprecations,  that  she 
alone  was  the  object  of  his  love  ;  and  he  thus  succeeded 
in  inducing  one  of  them  to  support  him  in  prison,  and 
the  other  to  save  his  life  by  forswearing  herself  at  the 
assizes.  The  only  specimens  which  remain  to  us  of 
his  method  of  imparting  religious  instruction  are  to  be 
found  in  these  epistles.  He  compares  himself  to  David, 
the  man  after  God’s  own  heart,  who  had  been  guilty 
both  of  adultery  and  murder.  He  declares  that  he  re¬ 
pents  :  he  prays  for  the  forgiveness  of  the  Almighty, 
and  then  entreats  his  dear  honey,  for  Christ’s  sake,  to 
perjure  herself.  Having  narrowly  escaped  the  gallows, 
he  wandered  during  several  years  about  Ireland  and 
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England,  begging,  stealing,  cheating,  personating, 
forging,  and  lay  in  many  prisons  under  many  names. 
In  1684  he  was  convicted,  at  Bury,  of  having  fraudu¬ 
lently  counterfeited  Sancroft’s  signature,  and  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  the  pillory  and  to  imprisonment.  From  his 
dungeon  he  wrote  to  implore  the  Primate’s  mercy. 
The  letter  may  still  be  read  with  all  the  original  bad 
grammar  and  bad  spelling.1  The  writer  acknowledged 
his  guilt,  wished  that  his  eyes  were  a  fountain  of  water, 
and  declared  that  he  should  never  know  peace  till  he 
had  received  episcopal  absolution.  He  very  cunningly 
tried  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  Archbishop,  by 
professing  a  mortal  hatred  of  Dissenters.  But,  as  all 
this  contrition  and  all  this  orthodoxy  produced  no 
effect,  the  penitent,  after  swearing  bitterly  to  be 
avenged  on  Sancroft,  betook  himself  to  another  device. 
The  Western  Insurrection  had  just  broken  out.  The 
magistrates  all  over  the  country  were  but  too  ready  to 
listen  to  any  accusation  that  might  be  brought  against 
Whigs  and  Non-conformists.  Young  declared  on  oath 
that,  to  his  knowledge,  a  design  had  been  formed  in 
Suffolk  against  the  life  of  King  James,  and  named  a 
peer,  several  gentlemen,  and  ten  Presbyterian  ministers, 
as  parties  to  the  plot.  Some  of  the  accused  were  brought 
to  trial  ;  and  Young  appeared  in  the  witness-box  :  but 
the  story  which  he  told  was  proved  by  overwhelming 
evidence  to  be  false.  Soon  after  the  Revolution  he 
was  again  convicted  of  forgery,  pilloried  for  the  fourth 
or  fifth  time,  and  sent  to  Newgate.  While  he  lay  there, 
he  determined  to  try  whether  he  should  be  more  fortu- 

1  I  give  one  short  sentence  as  a  specimen  :  “O  fie  that  ever 
it  should  be  said  that  a  clergyman  have  committed  such  durty 
actions !  ” 
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nate  as  an  accuser  of  Jacobites  than  he  had  been  as  an 
accuser  of  Puritans.  He  first  addressed  himself  to  Til- 
lotson.  There  was  a  horrible  plot  against  their  Majes¬ 
ties,  a  plot  as  deep  as  hell  ;  and  some  of  the  first  men 
in  Kngland  were  concerned  in  it.  Tillotson,  though 
he  placed  little  confidence  in  information  coming  from 
such  a  source,  thought  that  the  oath  which  he  had 
taken  as  a  Privy  Councillor  made  it  his  duty  to  men¬ 
tion  the  subject  to  William.  William,  after  his  fashion, 
treated  the  matter  very  lightly.  “lam  confident,  ’  ’  he 
said,  “  that  this  is  a  villainy  ;  and  I  wTill  have  nobody 
disturbed  on  such  grounds.”  After  this  rebuff,  Young 
remained  some  time  quiet.  But  when  William  was  on 
the  Continent,  and  when  the  nation  wras  agitated  by 
the  apprehension  of  a  French  invasion  and  of  a  Jacobite 
insurrection,  a  false  accuser  might  hope  to  obtain  a 
favorable  audience.  The  mere  oath  of  a  man  who  was 
well  known  to  the  turnkeys  of  twenty  jails  was  not 
likely  to  injure  anybody.  But  Young  was  master  of  a 
weapon  which  is,  of  all  weapons,  the  most  formidable 
to  innocence.  He  had  lived  during  some  years  by 
counterfeiting  hands,  and  had  at  length  attained  such 
consummate  skill  in  that  bad  art  that  even  experienced 
clerks  who  were  conversant  with  manuscript  could 
scarcely,  after  the  most  minute  comparison,  discover 
any  difference  between  his  imitations  and  the  originals. 
He  had  succeeded  in  making  a  collection  of  papers 
written  by  men  of  note  who  were  suspected  of  disaffec¬ 
tion.  Some  autographs  he  had  stolen  ;  and  some  he 
had  obtained  by  writing  in  feigned  names  to  ask  after 
the  characters  of  servants  or  curates.  He  now  drew 
up  a  paper  purporting  to  b.e  an  Association  for  the 
Restoration  of  the  banished  King.  This  document  set 
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forth  that  the  subscribers  bound  themselves  in  the 
presence  of  God  to  take  arms  for  His  Majesty,  and 
to  seize  on  the  Prince  of  Orange,  dead  or  alive.  To 
the  Association  Young  appended  the  names  of  Marl¬ 
borough,  of  Cornbury,  of  Salisbury,  of  Sancroft,  and 
of  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester  and  Dean  of  West¬ 
minster. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  put  the  paper  into 
some  hiding-place  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  persons 
whose  signatures  had  been  counterfeited.  As  Young 
could  not  quit  Newgate,  he  was  forced  to  employ  a  sub¬ 
ordinate  agent  for  this  purpose.  He  selected  a  wretch 
named  Blackhead,  who  had  formerly  been  convicted 
of  perjury  and  sentenced  to  have  his  ears  clipped.  The 
selection  was  not  happy;  for  Blackhead  had  none  of  the 
qualities  which  the  trade  of  a  false  witness  requires  ex¬ 
cept  wickedness.  There  was  nothing  plausible  about 
him.  His  voice  was  harsh.  Treachery  was  written 
in  all  the  lines  of  his  yellow  face.  He  had  no  inven¬ 
tion,  no  presence  of  mind,  and  could  do  little  more  than 
repeat  by  rote  the  lies  taught  him  by  others. 

This  man,  instructed  by  his  accomplice,  repaired  to 
Sprat’s  palace  at  Bromley,  introduced  himself  there  as 
the  confidential  servant  of  an  imaginary  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  delivered  to  the  Bishop,  on  bended  knee,  a 
letter  ingeniously  manufactured  by  Young,  and  re¬ 
ceived,  with  the  semblance  of  profound  reverence,  the 
episcopal  benediction.  The  servants  made  the  stranger 
welcome.  He  was  taken  to  the  cellar,  drank  their 
master’s  health,  and  entreated  them  to  let  him  see  the 
house.  They  could  not  venture  to  show  any  of  the 
private  apartments.  Blackhead,  therefore,  after  beg¬ 
ging  importunately,  but  in  vain,  to  be  suffered  to  have 
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one  look  at  the  study,  was  forced  to  content  himself 
with  dropping  the  Association  into  a  flower-pot  which 
stood  in  a  parlor  near  the  kitchen. 

Everything  having  been  thus  prepared,  Young  in¬ 
formed  the  ministers  that  he  could  tell  them  something 
of  the  highest  importance  to  the  welfare  of  the  State, 
and  earnestly  begged  to  be  heard.  His  request  reached 
them  on  perhaps  the  most  anxious  day  of  an  anxious 
month.  Tourville  had  just  stood  out  to  sea.  The 
army  of  James  was  embarking.  London  was  agitated 
by  reports  about  the  disaffection  of  the  naval  officers. 
The  Queen  was  deliberating  whether  she  should  cashier 
those  who  were  suspected,  or  try  the  effect  of  an  appeal 
to  their  honor  and  patriotism.  At  such  a  moment  the 
ministers  could  not  refuse  to  listen  to  any  person  who 
professed  himself  able  to  give  them  valuable  informa¬ 
tion.  Young  and  his  accomplice  were  brought  before 
the  Privy  Council.  They  there  accused  Marlborough, 
Cornbury,  Salisbury,  Sancroft,  and  Sprat  of  high- 
treason.  These  great  men,  Young  said,  had  invited 
James  to  invade  England,  and  had  promised  to  join 
him.  The  eloquent  and  ingenious  Bishop  of  Rochester 
had  undertaken  to  draw  up  a  Declaration  which  would 
inflame  the  nation  against  the  government  of  King 
William.  The  conspirators  were  bound  together  by  a 
written  instrument.  That  instrument,  signed  by  their 
own  hands,  would  be  found  at  Bromley  if  careful  search 
was  made.  Young  particularly  requested  that  the 
messengers  might  be  ordered  to  examine  the  Bishop’s 
flower-pots. 

The  ministers  were  seriously  alarmed.  The  story 
was  circumstantial  ;  and  part  of  it  was  probable.  Marl¬ 
borough’s  dealings  with  Saint  Germains  were  well 
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known  to  Caermarthen,  to  Nottingham,  and  to  Sidney. 
Cornbury  was  a  tool  of  Marlborough,  and  was  the  son 
of  a  nonjuror  and  of  a  notorious  plotter.  Salisbury 
was  a  Papist.  Sancroft  had,  not  many  months  before, 
been,  with  too  much  show  of  reason,  suspected  of  in¬ 
viting  the  French  to  invade  England.  Of  all  the 
accused  persons,  Sprat  was  the  most  unlikely  to  be 
concerned  in  any  hazardous  design.  He  had  neither 
enthusiasm  nor  constancy.  Both  his  ambition  and  his 
party  spirit  had  always  been  effectually  kept  in  order 
by  his  love  of  ease  and  his  anxiety  for  his  own  safety. 
He  had  been  guilty  of  some  criminal  compliances  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  the  favor  of  James,  had  sat  in  the 
High  Commission,  had  concurred  in  several  iniquitous 
decrees  pronounced  by  that  court,  and  had,  with  trem¬ 
bling  hands  and  faltering  voice,  read  the  Declaration 
of  Indulgence  in  the  choir  of  the  Abbey.  But  there  he 
had  stopped.  As  soon  as  it  began  to  be  whispered 
that  the  civil  and  religious  constitution  of  England 
would  speedily  be  vindicated  by  extraordinary  means, 
he  had  resigned  the  powers  which  he  had  during  two 
years  exercised  in  defiance  of  law,  and  had  hastened  to 
make  his  peace  with  his  clerical  brethren.  He  had  in 
the  Convention  voted  for  a  Regency:  but  he  had  taken 
the  oaths  without  hesitation  :  he  had  borne  a  conspicu¬ 
ous  part  in  the  coronation  of  the  new  Sovereigns  ;  and 
by  his  skilful  hand  had  been  added  to  the  Form  of 
Prayer  used  on  the  fifth  of  November  those  sentences 
in  which  the  Church  expresses  her  gratitude  for  the 
second  great  deliverance  wrought  on  that  day.'  Such  a 
man,  possessed  of  a  plentiful  income,  of  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Eords,  of  one  agreeable  mansion  among  the 
1  Gutch,  Collectanea  Curiosa. 
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elms  of  Bromley,  and  of  another  in  the  cloisters  of 
Westminster,  was  very  unlikely  to  run  the  risk  of 
martyrdom.  He  was  not,  indeed,  on  perfectly  good 
terms  with  the  government.  For  the  feeling  which, 
next  to  solicitude  for  his  own  comfort  and  repose, 
seems  to  have  had  the  greatest  influence  on  his  public 
conduct,  was  his  dislike  of  the  Puritans,  a  dislike  which 
sprang,  not  from  bigotry,  but  from  Epicureanism. 
Their  austerity  was  a  reproach  to  his  slothful  and 
luxurious  life  :  their  phraseology  shocked  his  fastidious 
taste  ;  and,  where  they  were  concerned,  his  ordinary 
good-nature  forsook  him.  Loathing  the  Non-con¬ 
formists  as  he  did,  he  was  not  likely  to  be  very  zealous 
for  a  prince  whom  the  Non-conformists  regarded  as 
their  protector.  But  Sprat’s  faults  afforded  ample 
security  that  he  would  never,  from  spleen  against 
William,  engage  in  any  plot  to  bring  back  James. 
Why  Young  should  have  assigned  the  most  perilous 
part  in  an  enterprise  full  of  peril  to  a  man  singularly 
pliant,  cautious,  and  self-indulgent,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

The  first  step  which  the  ministers  took  was  to  send 
Marlborough  to  the  Tower.  He  was  by  far  the  most 
formidable  of  all  the  accused  persons  :  and  that  he  had 
held  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  Saint  Germains 
was  a  fact  which,  whether  Young  were  perjured  or  not, 
the  Queen  and  her  chief  advisers  knew  to  be  true. 
One  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Council  and  several  messengers 
were  sent  down  to  Bromley  with  a  warrant  from  Not¬ 
tingham.  Sprat  was  taken  into  custody.  All  the 
apartments  in  which  it  could  reasonably  be  supposed 
that  he  would  have  hidden  an  important  document 
were  searched — the  library,  the  dining-room,  the 
drawing-room,  the  bedchamber,  and  the  adjacent 
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closets.  His  papers  were  strictly  examined.  Much 
good  prose  was  found,  and  probably  some  bad  verse, 
but  no  treason.  The  messengers  pried  into  every 
flower-pot  that  they  could  find,  but  to  no  purpose.  It 
never  occurred  to  them  to  look  into  the  room  in  which 
Blackhead  had  hidden  the  Association  :  for  that  room 
was  near  the  offices  occupied  by  the  servants,  and  was 
little  used  by  the  Bishop  and  his  family.  The  officers 
returned  to  London  with  their  prisoner,  but  without 
the  document,  which,  if  it  had  been  found,  might  have 
been  fatal  to  him. 

Late  at  night  he  was  brought  to  Westminster,  and 
was  suffered  to  sleep  at  his  deanery.  All  his  book¬ 
cases  and  drawers  were  examined  ;  and  sentinels  were 
posted  at  the  door  of  his  bedchamber,  but  with  strict 
orders  to  behave  civilly^  and  not  to  disturb  the  family. 

On  the  following  day  he  was  brought  before  the 
Council.  The  examination  was  conducted  by  Notting¬ 
ham  with  great  humanity  and  courtesy.  The  Bishop, 
conscious  of  entire  innocence,  behaved  with  temper  and 
firmness.  He  made  no  complaints.  “  I  submit,”  he 
said,  “  to  the  necessities  of  State  at  such  a  time  of 
jealousy  and  danger  as  this.”  He  was  asked  whether 
he  had  drawn  up  a  Declaration  for  King  James,  whether 
he  had  held  any  correspondence  with  France,  whether  he 
had  signed  any  treasonable  association,  and  whether 
he  knew  of  any  such  association.  To  all  these  ques¬ 
tions  he,  with  perfect  truth,  answered  in  the  negative, 
on  the  word  of  a  Christian  and  a  Bishop.  He  was 
taken  back  to  his  deanery.  He  remained  there  in  easy 
confinement  during  ten  days,  and  then,  as  nothing 
tending  to  criminate  him  had  been  discovered,  was 
suffered  to  return  to  Bromley. 
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Meanwhile  the  false  accusers  had  been  devising  a 
new  scheme.  Blackhead  paid  another  visit  to  Bromley, 
and  contrived  to  take  the  forged  Association  out  of  the 
place  in  which  he  had  hid  it,  and  to  bring  it  back  to 
Young.  One  of  Young’s  two  wives  then  carried  it  to 
the  secretary’s  office,  and  told  a  lie,  invented  by  her 
husband,  to  explain  how  a  paper  of  such  importance 
had  come  into  her  hands.  But  it  was  not  now  so  easy 
to  frighten  the  ministers  as  it  had  been  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore.  The  battle  of  Ta  Hogue  had  put  an  end  to  all 
apprehensions  of  invasion.  Nottingham,  therefore,  in¬ 
stead  of  sending  down  a  warrant  to  Bromley,  merely 
wrote  to  beg  that  Sprat  would  call  on  him  at  White¬ 
hall.  The  summons  was  promptly  obeyed,  and  the 
accused  prelate  was  brought  face  to  face  with  Black¬ 
head  before  the  Council.  Then  the  truth  came  out 
fast.  The  Bishop  remembered  the  villainous  look  and 
voice  of  the  man  who  had  knelt  to  ask  the  episcopal 
blessing.  The  Bishop’s  secretary  confirmed  his  master’s 
assertions.  The  false  witness  soon  lost  his  presence  of 
mind.  His  cheeks,  always  sallow,  grew  frightfully 
livid.  His  voice,  generally  loud  and  coarse,  sank  into 
a  whisper.  The  Privy  Councillors  saw  his  confusion, 
and  cross-examined  him  sharply.  For  a  time  he  an¬ 
swered  their  questions  by  repeatedly  stammering  out 
his  original  lie  in  the  original  words.  At  last  he  found 
that  he  had  no  way  of  extricating  himself  but  by  own¬ 
ing  his  guilt.  He  acknowledged  that  he  had  given  an 
untrue  account  of  his  visit  to  Bromley;  and,  after  much 
prevarication,  he  related  how  he  had  hidden  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  how  he  had  removed  it  from  its  hiding- 
place,  and  confessed  that  he  had  been  set  on  by 
Young. 
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The  two  accomplices  were  then  confronted.  Young, 
with  unabashed  forehead,  denied  everything.  Pie 
knew  nothing  about  the  flowTer-pots.  “  If  so,”  cried 
Nottingham  and  Sidney  together,  “  why  did  you  give 
such  particular  directions  that  the  flower-pots  at 
Bromley  should  be  searched  ?  ”  “I  never  gave  any 
directions  about  the  flower-pots,”  said  Young.  Then 
the  whole  council  broke  forth.  “  How  dare  you  say 
so  ?  We  all  remember  it.”  Still  the  knave  stood  up 
erect,  and  exclaimed,  with  an  impudence  which  Oates 
might  have  envied,  “  This  hiding  is  all  a  trick  got  up 
between  the  Bishop  and  Blackhead.  The  Bishop  has 
taken  Blackhead  off  ;  and  they  are  both  trying  to  stifle 
the  plot.”  This  was  too  much.  There  was  a  smile 
and  a  lifting  up  of  hands  all  round  the  board.  “  Man,” 
cried  Caermarthen,  ‘  ‘  wouldst  thou  have  us  believe  that 
the  Bishop  contrived  to  have  this  paper  put  where  it 
was  ten  to  one  that  our  messengers  had  found  it,  and 
where,  if  they  had  found  it,  it  might  have  hanged 
him  ?  ” 

The  false  accusers  were  removed  in  custody.  The 
Bishop,  after  warmly  thanking  the  ministers  for  their 
fair  and  honorable  conduct,  took  his  leave  of  them.  In 
the  antechamber  he  found  a  crowd  of  people  staring  at 
Young,  while  Young  sat,  enduring  the  stare  with  the 
serene  fortitude  of  a  man  who  had  looked  down  on  far 
greater  multitudes  from  half  the  pillories  in  England. 
“  Young,”  said  Sprat,  “  your  conscience  must  tell  you 
that  you  have  cruelly  wronged  me.  For  your  own 
sake  I  am  sorry  that  you  persist  in  denying  what  your 
associate  has  confessed.”  “  Confessed  !  ”  cried  Young  : 
“  no,  all  is  not  confessed  yet  ;  and  that  you  shall  find 
to  your  sorrow.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  impeachment, 
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my  Lord.  When  Parliament  sits  you  shall  hear  more 
of  me.”  “  God  give  you  repentance,”  answered  the 
Bishop  ;  “  for,  depend  upon  it,  you  are  in  much  more 
danger  of  being  damned  than  I  of  being  impeached.”  1 

Forty-eight  hours  after  the  detection  of  this  execrable 
fraud,  Marlborough  was  admitted  to  bail.  Young  and 
Blackhead  had  done  him  an  inestimable  service.  That 
he  was  concerned  in  a  plot  quite  as  criminal  as  that 
which  they  had  falsely  imputed  to  him,  and  that  the 
government  was  in  possession  of  moral  proofs  of  his 
guilt,  is  now  certain.  But  his  contemporaries  had  not, 
as  we  have,  the  evidence  of  his  perfidy  before  them. 
They  knew  that  he  had  been  accused  of  an  offence  of 
which  he  was  innocent,  that  perjury  and  forgery  had 
been  employed  to  ruin  him,  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  these  machinations,  he  had  passed  some  weeks  in  the 
Tower.  There  was  in  the  public  mind  a  very  natural 
confusion  between  his  disgrace  and  his  imprisonment. 
He  had  been  imprisoned  without  sufficient  cause.  Might 
it  not,  in  the  absence  of  all  information,  be  reasonably 
presumed  that  he  had  been  disgraced  without  sufficient 
cause  ?  It  was  certain  that  a  vile  calumny,  destitute 
of  all  foundation,  had  caused  him  to  be  treated  as  a 
criminal  in  May.  Was  it  not  probable,  then,  that 
calumny  might  have  deprived  him  of  his  master’s  favor 
in  January  ? 

Young’s  resources  were  not  yet  exhausted.  As  soon 
as  he  had  been  carried  back  from  Whitehall  to  New¬ 
gate,  he  set  himself  to  construct  a  new  plot,  and  to  find 

1  My  account  of  this  plot  is  chiefly  taken  from  Sprat’s  Rela¬ 
tion  of  the  Late  Wicked  Contrivance  of  Stephen  Blackhead  and 
Robert  Young ,  1692.  There  are  very  few  better  narratives  in 
the  language. 
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a  new  accomplice.  He  addressed  himself  to  a  man 
named  Holland,  who  was  in  the  lowest  state  of  poverty. 
Never,  said  Young,  was  there  such  a  golden  oppor¬ 
tunity.  A  bold,  shrewd  fellow  might  easily  earn  five 
hundred  pounds.  To  Holland  five  hundred  pounds 
seemed  fabulous  wealth.  What,  he  asked,  was  he  to 
do  for  it?  Nothing,  he  was  told,  but  to  speak  the 
truth,  that  was  to  say,  substantial  truth,  a  little  dis¬ 
guised  and  colored.  There  really  was  a  plot  ;  and  this 
would  have  been  proved  if  Blackhead  had  not  been 
bought  off.  His  desertion  had  made  it  necessary  to 
call  in  the  help  of  fiction.  “  You  must  swear  that  you 
and  I  were  in  a  back  room  up-stairs  at  the  Lobster  in 
Southwark.  Some  men  came  to  meet  us  there.  They 
gave  a  password  before  they  were  admitted.  They 
were  all  in  white  camlet  cloaks.  They  signed  the 
Association  in  our  presence.  Then  they  paid  each  his 
shilling  and  went  away.  And  you  must  be  ready  to 
identify  my  Lord  Marlborough  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  as  two  of  these  men.”  “  How  can  I  identify 
them  ?  ”  said  Holland  ;  “  I  never  saw  them.”  “You 
must  contrive  to  see  them,”  answered  the  tempter,  ‘‘as 
soon  as  you  can.  The  Bishop  will  be  at  the  Abbey. 
Anybody  about  the  court  will  point  out  my  Lord  Marl¬ 
borough.”  Holland  immediately  went  to  Whitehall, 
and  repeated  this  conversation  to  Nottingham.  The 
unlucky  imitator  of  Oates  was  prosecuted,  by  order  of 
the  government,  for  perjury,  subornation  of  perjury, 
and  forgery.  He  was  convicted  and  imprisoned,  was 
again  set  in  the  pillory,  and  underwent,  in  addition  to 
the  exposure,  about  which  he  cared  little,  such  a  pelt¬ 
ing  as  had  seldom  been  known. 1  After  his  punishment, 
1  Baden  to  the  States-general,  Feb,  ^f,  1693. 
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he  was,  during  some  years,  lost  in  the  crowd  of  pilferers, 
ring-droppers,  and  sharpers  who  infested  the  capital. 
At  length,  in  the  year  1700,  he  emerged  from  his  ob¬ 
scurity,  and  excited  a  momentary  interest.  The  news¬ 
papers  announced  that  Robert  Young,  Clerk,  once  so 
famous,  had  been  taken  up  for  coining,  then  that  he 
had  been  found  guilty,  then  that  the  dead-warrant  had 
come  down,  and  finally  that  the  reverend  gentleman 
had  been  hanged  at  Tyburn,  and  had  greatly  edified  a 
large  assembly  of  spectators  by  his  penitence.1 

1  Postman,  April  13  and  20,  1700 ;  Postboy,  April  18 ;  Flying 
Post,  April  20. 
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WHILE  England  was  agitated,  first  by  the  dread 
of  an  invasion,  and  then  by  joy  at  the  deliver¬ 
ance  wrought  for  her  by  the  valor  of  her  seamen,  im¬ 
portant  events  were  taking  place  on  the  Continent. 
Foreign  On  the  sixth  of  March  the  King  had  arrived 
policy  of  at  the  Hague,  and  had  proceeded  to  make 
his  arrangements  for  the  approaching  cam- 


William. 


paign.1 

The  prospect  which  lay  before  him  was  gloomy. 
The  coalition  of  which  he  was  the  author  and  the  chief 
had,  during  some  months,  been  in  constant  danger  of 
dissolution.  By  what  strenuous  exertions,  by  what 
ingenious  expedients,  by  what  blandishments,  by  what 
bribes,  he  succeeded  in  preventing  his  allies  from  throw¬ 
ing  themselves,  one  by  one,  at  the  feet  of  France,  can 
be  but  imperfectly  known.  The  fullest  and  most  au¬ 
thentic  record  of  the  labors  and  sacrifices  by  which  he 
kept  together,  during  eight  years,  a  crowd  of  faint¬ 
hearted  and  treacherous  potentates,  negligent  of  the 
common  interest  and  jealous  of  each  other,  is  to  be 


1  London  Gazette ,  March  14,  169L 
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found  in  his  correspondence  with  Heinsius.  In  that 
correspondence  William  is  all  himself.  He  had,  in  the 
course  of  his  eventful  life,  to  sustain  some  high  parts 
for  which  he  was  not  eminently  qualified  ;  and  in  those 
parts  his  success  was  imperfect.  As  sovereign  of  Eng¬ 
land,  he  showed  abilities  and  virtues  which  entitle  him 
to  honorable  mention  in  history  :  but  his  deficiencies 
were  great.  He  was  to  the  last  a  stranger  among  us — 
cold,  reserved,  never  in  good  spirits,  never  at  his  ease. 
His  kingdom  was  a  place  of  exile.  His  finest  palaces 
were  prisons.  He  was  always  counting  the  dajTs  which 
must  elapse  before  he  should  again  see  the  land  of  his 
birth,  the  clipped  trees,  the  wings  of  the  innumerable 
windmills,  the  nests  of  the  storks  on  the  tall  gables, 
and  the  long  lines  of  painted  villas  reflected  in  the 
sleeping  canals.  He  took  no  pains  to  hide  the  prefer¬ 
ence  which  he  felt  for  his  native  soil  and  for  his  early 
friends  ;  and  therefore,  though  he  rendered  great  ser¬ 
vices  to  our  country,  he  did  not  reign  in  our  hearts. 
As  a  general  in  the  field,  again,  he  showed  rare  cour¬ 
age  and  capacity  :  but,  from  whatever  cause,  he  was, 
as  a  tactician,  inferior  to  some  of  his  contemporaries, 
who,  in  general  powers  of  mind,  were  far  inferior  to 
him.  The  business  for  which  he  was  pre-eminently 
fitted  was  diplomacy,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  he  has  ever  had  a  superior  in 
the  art  of  conducting  those  great  negotiations  on  which 
the  welfare  of  the  commonwealth  of  nations  depends. 
His  skill  in  this  department  of  politics  was  never  more 
severely  tasked  or  more  signally  proved  than  during 
the  latter  part  of  1691  and  the  early  part  of  1692. 

One  of  his  chief  difficulties  was  caused  by  the  sullen 
and  menacing  demeanor  of  the  Northern  powers.  Den- 


Antoon  Heinsius,  Grand  Pensionary  of 
Holland. 

From,  an  old  print. 
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mark  and  Sweden  had  at  one  time  seemed  disposed  to 
join  the  coalition  :  but  they  had  early  become  cold, 
and  were  fast  becoming  hostile.  From 
empowers".  France  they  flattered  themselves  that  they 
had  little  to  fear.  It  was  not  very  probable 
that  her  armies  would  cross  the  Elbe,  or  that  her  fleets 
would  force  a  passage  through  the  Sound.  But  the 
naval  strength  of  England  and  Holland  united  might 
well  excite  apprehension  at  Stockholm  and  Copen¬ 
hagen.  Soon  arose  vexatious  questions  of  maritime 
right,  questions  such  as,  in  almost  every  extensive  war 
of  modern  times,  have  arisen  between  belligerents  and 
neutrals.  The  Scandinavian  princes  complained  that 
the  legitimate  trade  between  the  Baltic  and  France  was 
tyrannically  interrupted.  Though  they  had  not  in 
general  been  on  very  friendly  terms  with  each  other, 
they  began  to  draw  close  together,  intrigued  at  every 
petty  German  court,  and  tried  to  form  what  William 
called  a  Third  Party  in  Europe.  The  King  of  Sweden, 
who,  as  Duke  of  Pomerania,  was  bound  to  send  three 
thousand  men  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire,  sent,  in¬ 
stead  of  them,  his  advice  that  the  allies  would  make 
peace  on  the  best  terms  which  they  could  get.1  The 
King  of  Denmark  seized  a  great  number  of  Dutch 
merchant-ships,  and  collected  in  Holstein  an  army 
wdiich  caused  no  small  uneasiness  to  his  neighbors. 
“  I  fear,”  William  wrote,  in  an  hour  of  deep  dejection, 
to  Heinsius,  “  I  fear  that  the  object  of  this  Third  Party 
is  a  peace  wThich  will  bring  in  its  train  the  slavery  of 
Europe.  The  day  will  come  when  Sweden  and  her 
confederates  will  know  too  late  how  great  an  error  they 

1  The  Swedes  came,  it  is  true,  but  not  till  the  campaign  w'as 
over.  London  Gazette ,  Sept,  io,  1691. 
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have  committed.  They  are  farther,  no  doubt,  than  we 
from  the  danger  ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  they  are  thus 
bent  on  working  our  ruin  and  their  own.  That  France 
will  now  consent  to  reasonable  terms  is  not  to  be. ex¬ 
pected  ;  and  it  were  better  to  fall  sword  in  hand  than  to 
submit  to  whatever  she  may  dictate.”  1 

While  the  King  was  thus  disquieted  by  the  conduct 
of  the  Northern  powers,  ominous  signs  began  to  appear 

in  a  very  different  quarter.  It  had,  from 

The  Pope.  J  u 

the  first,  been  no  easy  matter  to  induce  sov¬ 
ereigns  who  hated,  and  who,  in  their  own  dominions, 
persecuted,  the  Protestant  religion,  to  countenance  the 
revolution  which  had  saved  that  religion  from  a  great 
peril.  But  happily  the  example  and  the  authority  of 
the  Vatican  had  overcome  their  scruples.  Innocent 
the  Eleventh  and  Alexander  the  Eighth  had  regarded 
William  with  ill-concealed  partiality.  He  was  not,  in¬ 
deed,  their  friend  ;  but  he  was  their  enemy’s  enemy  ; 
and  James  had  been,  and,  if  restored,  must  again  be, 
their  enemy’s  vassal.  To  the  heretic  nephew,  there¬ 
fore,  they  gave  their  effective  support,  to  the  orthodox 
uncle  only  compliments  and  benedictions.  But  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Eighth  had  occupied  the  papal  throne  little 
more  than  fifteen  months.  His  successor,  Antonio 
Pignatelli,  who  took  the  name  of  Innocent  the  Twelfth, 
was  impatient  to  be  reconciled  to  Eewis.  Lewis  was 
now  sensible  that  he  had  committed  a  great  error  when 
he  had  roused  against  him  at  once  the  spirit  of  Prot¬ 
estantism  and  the  spirit  of  Popery.  He  permitted  the 
French  Bishops  to  submit  themselves  to  the  Holy  See. 
The  dispute,  which  had  at  one  time  seemed  likely  to 
end  in  a  great  Gallican  schism,  was  accommodated  ; 

1  William  to  Heinsius,  March  1692. 
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and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  influence  of  the 
head  of  the  Church  would  be  exerted  for  the  purpose 
of  severing  the  ties  which  bound  so  many  Catholic 
princes  to  the  Calvinist  who  had  usurped  the  British 
throne. 

Meanwhile  the  coalition,  which  the  Third  Party  on 
one  side  and  the  Pope  on  the  other  were  trying  to  dis¬ 
solve,  was  in  no  small  danger  of  falling  to 
pieces  from  mere  rottenness.  Two  of  the 
allied  powers,  and  two  only,  were  hearty  in 
the  common  cause — England,  drawing  after  her  the 
other  British  kingdoms,  and  Holland,  drawing  after  her 
the  other  Batavian  commonwealths.  England  and 
Holland  were,  indeed,  torn  by  internal  factions,  and 
wTere  separated  from  each  other  b}T  mutual  jealousies 
and  antipathies  :  but  both  were  fully  resolved  not  to 
submit  to  French  domination  ;  and  both  were  ready  to 
bear  their  share,  and  more  than  their  share,  of  the 
charges  of  the  contest.  Most  of  the  members  of  the 
confederacy  were  not  nations,  but  men — an  Emperor,  a 
King,  Electors,  Dukes,  Eandgraves  ;  and  of  these  men 
there  was  scarcely  one  whose  whole  soul  was  in  the 
struggle,  scarcely  one  who  did  not  hang  back,  who  did 
not  find  some  excuse  for  omitting  to  fulfil  his  engage¬ 
ments,  who  did  not  expect  to  be  hired  to  defend  his  own 
rights  and  interests  against  the  common  enemy.  But 
the  war  was  the  war  of  the  people  of  England  and  of 
the  people  of  Holland.  Had  it  not  been  so,  the  burdens 
which  it  made  necessary  would  not  have  been  borne 
by  either  England  or  Holland  during  a  single  year. 
When  William  said  that  he  would  rather  die  sword  in 
hand  than  humble  himself  before  France,  he  expressed 
what  was  felt,  not  by  himself  alone,  but  by  two  great 
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communities  of  which  he  was  the  first  magistrate. 
With  those  two  communities,  unhappily,  other  states 
had  little  sympathy.  Indeed,  those  two  communities 
were  regarded  by  other  states  as  rich,  plain-dealing, 
generous  dupes  are  regarded  by  needy  sharpers.  Eng¬ 
land  and  Holland  were  wealthy ;  and  they  were  zealous. 
Their  wealth  excited  the  cupidity  of  the  whole  alliance; 
and  to  that  wealth  their  zeal  was  the  key.  They  were 
persecuted  with  sordid  importunity  by  all  their  con¬ 
federates,  from  Caesar,  who,  in  the  pride  of  his  solitary 
dignity,  would  not  honor  King  William  with  the  title 
of  Majesty,  down  to  the  smallest  Margrave  who  could 
see  his  whole  principality  from  the  cracked  windows 
of  the  mean  and  ruinous  old  house  which  he  called  his 
palace.  It  was  not  enough  that  England  and  Holland 
furnished  much  more  than  their  contingents  to  the  war 
by  land,  and  bore  unassisted  the  whole  charge  of  the 
war  b)^  sea.  They  were  beset  by  a  crowd  of  illustrious 
mendicants,  some  rude,  some  obsequious,  but  all  inde¬ 
fatigable  and  insatiable.  One  prince  came  mumping 
to  them  annually  with  a  lamentable  story  about  his  dis¬ 
tresses.  A  more  sturdy  beggar  threatened  to  join  the 
Third  Party,  and  to  make  a  separate  peace  with  France, 
if  his  demands  were  not  granted.  Every  Sovereign, 
too,  had  his  ministers  and  favorites  ;  and  these  minis¬ 
ters  and  favorites  were  perpetually  hinting  that  France 
was  willing  to  pay  them  for  detaching  their  masters 
from  the  coalition,  and  that  it  would  be  prudent  in 
England  and  Holland  to  outbid  France. 

Yet  the  embarrassment  caused  by  the  rapacity  of  the 
allied  courts  was  scarcely  greater  than  the  embarrass¬ 
ment  caused  by  their  ambition  and  their  pride.  This 
prince  had  set  his  heart  on  some  childish  distinction,  a 
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title  or  a  cross,  and  would  do  nothing  for  the  common 
cause  till  his  wishes  were  accomplished.  That  prince 
chose  to  fancy  that  he  had  been  slighted,  and  would 
not  stir  till  reparation  had  been  made  to  him.  The 
Duke  of  Brunswick  Lunenberg  would  not  furnish  a 
battalion  for  the  defence  of  Germany  unless  he  wTas 
made  an  Elector.1  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  de¬ 
clared  that  he  was  as  hostile  as  he  had  ever  been  to 
France  :  but  he  had  been  ill-used  by  the  Spanish  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  and  he  therefore  would  not  suffer  his  soldiers 
to  be  employed  in  the  defence  of  the  Spanish  Nether¬ 
lands.  He  was  willing  to  bear  his  share  of  the  war, 
but  it  must  be  in  his  own  way :  he  must  have  the  com¬ 
mand  of  a  distinct  army  ;  and  he  must  be  stationed  be¬ 
tween  the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse.2  The  Elector  of 
Saxony  complained  that  bad  winter-quarters  had  been 
assigned  to  his  troops  :  he  therefore  recalled  them  just 
when  they  should  have  been  preparing  to  take  the 
field,  but  very  coolly  offered  to  send  them  back  if  Eng¬ 
land  and  Holland  w7ould  give  him  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  rix-dollars.3 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  at  least  the  two 
chiefs  of  the  House  of  Austria  would  have  put  forth,  at 
this  conjuncture,  all  their  strength  against 
Emperor  the  rival  House  of  Bourbon.  Unfortunately 
they  could  not  be  induced  to  exert  them¬ 
selves  vigorously  even  for  their  own  preservation. 
They  were  deeply  interested  in  keeping  the  French  out 
of  Italy.  Yet  they  could  with  difficulty  be  prevailed 
upon  to  lend  the  smallest  assistance  to  the  Duke  of 

1  William  to  Heinsius,  Feb.  Ts5,  1692. 

i  Ibid.,  Jan.  \%,  1692. 

3 Ibid.,  Jan.  1692. 
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Savoy.  They  seemed  to  think  it  the  business  of  Eng¬ 
land  and  Holland  to  defend  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and 
to  prevent  the  armies  of  Eewis  from  overflowing  Lom¬ 
bardy.  To  the  Emperor,  indeed,  the  war  against 
France  was  a  secondary  object.  His  first  object  was 
the  war  against  Turkey.  He  was  dull  and  bigoted. 
His  mind  misgave  him  that  the  war  against  France 
was,  in  some  sense,  a  war  against  the  Catholic  religion  ; 
and  the  war  against  Turkey  was  a  crusade.  His  recent 
campaign  on  the  Danube  had  been  successful.  He 
might  easily  have  concluded  an  honorable  peace  with 
the  Porte,  and  have  turned  his  arms  westward.  But 
he  had  conceived  the  hope  that  he  might  extend  his 
hereditary  dominions  at  the  expense  of  the  Infidels. 
Visions  of  a  triumphant  entry  into  Constantinople  and 
of  a  Te  Deum  in  Saint  Sophia’s  had  risen  in  his  brain. 
He  not  only  employed  in  the  East  a  force  more  than 
sufficient  to  have  defended  Piedmont  and  reconquered 
Lorraine  ;  but  he  seemed  to  think  that  England  and 
Holland  were  bound  to  reward  him  largely  for  neglect¬ 
ing  their  interests  and  pursuing  his  own.1 

Spain  already  was  what  she  has  continued  to  be  down 
to  our  own  time.  Of  the  Spain  which  had  domineered 
„  .  over  the  land  and  the  ocean,  over  the  Old 

Spain.  7 

and  the  New  World — of  the  Spain  which 
had,  in  the  short  space  of  twelve  years,  led  captive  a 
Pope  and  a  King  of  France,  a  Sovereign  of  Mexico  and 
a  Sovereign  of  Peru— of  the  Spain  which  had  sent  an 
army  to  the  walls  of  Paris  and  had  equipped  a  mighty 
fleet  to  invade  England,  nothing  remained  but  an  arro¬ 
gance  which  had  once  excited  terror  and  hatred,  but 

1  Burnet,  ii. ,  82,  83  ;  Correspondence  of  William  and  Heinsius, 
passim. 
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which  could  now  excite  only  derision.  In  extent,  in¬ 
deed,  the  dominions  of  the  Catholic  King  exceeded 
those  of  Rome  when  Rome  was  at  the  zenith  of  power. 
But  the  huge  mass  lay  torpid  and  helpless,  and  could 
be  insulted  or  despoiled  with  impunity.  The  whole 
administration,  military  and  naval,  financial  and  co¬ 
lonial,  was  utterly  disorganized.  Charles  was  a  fit 
representative  of  his  kingdom,  impotent  physically, 
intellectual^’,  and  morally;  sunk  in  ignorance,  listless¬ 
ness,  and  superstition,  yet  swollen  with  a  notion  of  his 
own  dignity,  and  quick  to  imagine  and  to  resent 
affronts.  So  wretched  had  his  education  been  that, 
when  he  was  told  of  the  fall  of  Mons,  the  most  im¬ 
portant  fortress  in  his  vast  empire,  he  asked  whether 
Mons  was  in  England.1  Among  the  ministers  who 
were  raised  up  and  pulled  down  by  his  sickly  caprice, 
was  none  capable  of  applj’ing  a  remedy  to  the  dis¬ 
tempers  of  the  State.  In  truth,  to  brace  anew  the 
nerves  of  that  paralyzed  body  would  have  been  a  hard 
task  even  for  Ximenes.  No  servant  of  the  Spanish 
crown  occupied  a  more  important  post,  and  none  was 
more  unfit  for  an  important  post,  than  the  Marquess 
of  Gastanaga.  He  was  Governor  of  the  Netherlands  ; 
and  in  the  Netherlands  it  seemed  probable  that  the  fate 
of  Christendom  would  be  decided.  He  had  discharged 
his  trust  as  even’  public  trust  was  then  discharged  in 
every  part  of  that  vast  monarchy  on  which  it  was 
boastfully  said  that  the  sun  never  set.  Fertile  and 
rich  as  was  the  country  which  he  ruled,  he  threw 
on  England  and  Holland  the  whole  charge  of  defending 
it.  He  expected  that  arms,  ammunition,  wagons,  pro¬ 
visions,  everything  would  be  furnished  by  the  heretics. 

1  Mhnoires  de  Torcy. 
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It  had  never  occurred  to  him  that  it  was  his  business, 
and  not  theirs,  to  put  Mons  in  a  condition  to  stand  a 
siege.  The  public  voice  loudly  accused  him  of  having 
sold  that  celebrated  stronghold  to  France.  But  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  guilty  of  nothing  worse  than  the 
haughty  apathy  and  sluggishness  characteristic  of  his 
nation. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  coalition  of  which  Wil¬ 
liam  was  the  head.  There  were  moments  when  he 

felt  himself  overwhelmed,  when  his  spirits 
wiiiiam  sue-  sanu  when  his  patience  was  wearied  out, 

venting  the  and  when  his  constitutional  irritability  broke 
dissolution  of  “  i  cannot,”  he  wrote,  “  offer  a  sug- 

gestion  without  being  met  by  a  demand  for 
a  subsidy.”  1  “I  have  refused  point-blank,”  he  wrote, 
on  another  occasion,  when  he  had  been  importuned  for 
money  :  “  it  is  impossible  that  the  States-general  and 
England  can  bear  the  charge  of  the  army  on  the  Rhine, 
of  the  army  in  Piedmont,  and  of  the  whole  defence  of 
Flanders,  to  say  nothing  of  the  immense  cost  of  the 
naval  war.  If  our  allies  can  do  nothing  for  them¬ 
selves,  the  sooner  the  alliance  goes  to  pieces  the  bet¬ 
ter.”  2  But,  after  every  short  fit  of  despondency  and 
ill-humor,  he  called  up  all  the  force  of  his  mind,  and 
put  a  strong  curb  on  his  temper.  Weak,  mean,  false, 
selfish,  as  too  many  of  the  confederates  were,  it  was  only 
by  their  help  that  he  could  accomplish  what  he  had 
from  his  youth  up  considered  as  his  mission.  If  they 
abandoned  him,  France  would  be  dominant  without  a 
rival  in  Europe.  Well  as  they  deserved  to  be  pun¬ 
ished,  he  would  not,  to  punish  them,  acquiesce  in  the 

'  William  to  Heinsius, 


2  Ibid. ,  Jan.  1692. 
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subjugation  of  the  whole  civilized  world.  He  set  him¬ 
self,  therefore,  to  surmount  some  difficulties  and  to 
evade  others.  The  Scandinavian  powers  he  conciliated 
by  waiving,  reluctantly  indeed,  and  not  without  a  hard 
internal  struggle,  some  of  his  maritime  rights.1  At 
Rome  his  influence,  though  indirectly  exercised,  bal¬ 
anced  that  of  the  Pope  himself.  Lewis  and  James 
found  that  they  had  not  a  friend  at  the  Vatican  except 
Innocent  ;  and  Innocent,  whose  nature  was  gentle  and 
irresolute,  shrank  from  taking  a  course  directly  opposed 
to  the  sentiments  of  all  who  surrounded  him.  In  pri¬ 
vate  conversations  with  the  Jacobite  agents  he  declared 
himself  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  House  of  Stuart  : 
but  in  his  public  acts  he  observed  a  strict  neutrality. 
He  sent  twenty  thousand  crowns  to  Saint  Germains  : 
but  he  excused  himself  to  the  enemies  of  France  by 
protesting  that  this  was  not  a  subsidy  for  any  political 
purpose,  but  merely  an  alms  to  be  distributed  among 
poor  British  Catholics.  He  permitted  prayers  for  the 
good  cause  to  be  read  in  the  English  College  at  Rome  : 
but  he  insisted  that  those  prayers  should  be  drawn  up 
in  general  terms,  and  that  no  name  should  be  men¬ 
tioned.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  ministers  of  the  Houses 
of  Stuart  and  Bourbon  adjured  him  to  take  a  more  de¬ 
cided  course.  “  God  knows,”  he  exclaimed  on  one 
occasion,  “  that  I  would  gladly  shed  my  blood  to  re¬ 
store  the  King  of  England.  But  what  can  I  do  ?  If 
I  stir,  I  am  told  that  I  am  favoring  the  French,  and 
helping  them  to  set  up  a  universal  monarchy.  I  am 
not  like  the  old  Popes.  Kings  will  not  listen  to  me  as 
they  listened  to  my  predecessors.  There  is  no  religion 
now,  nothing  but  wicked,  worldly  policy.  The  Prince 
1  His  Letters  to  Heinsius  are  full  of  this  subject. 
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of  Orange  is  master.  He  governs  us  all.  He  has  got 
such  a  hold  on  the  Emperor  and  on  the  King  of  Spain 
that  neither  of  them  dares  to  displease  him.  God  help 
us  !  He  alone  can  help  us.”  And,  as  the  old  man 
spoke,  he  beat  the  table  with  his  hand  in  an  agony  of 
impotent  grief  and  indignation.1 

To  keep  the  German  princes  steady  was  no  easy 
task:  but  it  was  accomplished.  Money  was  distributed 
among  them,  much  less,  indeed,  than  they  asked,  but 
much  more  than  they  had  any  decent  pretence  for  ask¬ 
ing.  With  the  Elector  of  Saxony  a  composition  was 
made.  He  had,  together  with  a  strong  appetite  for 
subsidies,  a  great  desire  to  be  a  member  of  the  most 
select  and  illustrious  orders  of  knighthood.  It  seems 
that,  instead  of  the  four  hundred  thousand  rix-dollars 
which  he  demanded,  he  consented  to  accept  one  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  and  the  Garter.2  His  prime  minister 
Schcening,  the  most  covetous  and  perfidious  of  man¬ 
kind,  was  secured,  it  was  hoped,  by  a  pension.3  For 
the  Duke  of  Brunswick  Lunenburg,  William,  not  with- 

1  See  the  Letters  from  Rome  among  the  Nairne  Papers. 
Those  in  1692  are  from  Lytcott ;  those  in  1693  from  Cardinal 
Howard;  those  in  1694  from  Bishop  Ellis  ;  those  in  1695  from 
Lord  Perth.  They  all  tell  the  same  story. 

2  William’s  correspondence  with  Heinsius  ;  London  Gazette , 
Feb.  4,  1691.  In  a  pasquinade  published  in  1693,  and  entitled, 
La  Foire  d'Ausbourg,  Ballet  Allegorique,  the  Elector  of  Sax¬ 
ony  is  introduced  saying : 

“  Moy,  je  diray  naivement 
Qu’une  jartiere  d’Angleterre 
Feroit  tout  mon  empressement ; 

Et  je  ne  vois  rien  sur  la  terre 
Ou  je  trouve  plus  d'agrdment.” 

3  William’s  correspondence  with  Heinsius.  There  is  a  curious 
account  of  Schcening  in  the  Memoirs  of  Count  Dolma. 
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out  difficulty,  procured  the  long-desired  title  of  Elector 
of  Hanover.  By  such  means  as  these  the  breaches 
which  had  divided  the  coalition  were  so  skilfully  re¬ 
paired  that  it  appeared  still  to  present  a  firm  front 
to  the  enemy. 

William  had  complained  bitterly  to  the  Spanish  court 
of  the  incapacity  and  inertness  of  Gastanaga  ;  and  that 
government,  helpless  and  drowsy  as  it  was, 
New  arrange-  couid  not  be  altogether  insensible  to  the 

ments  for  the 

government  Cl311^0rS  WlllCil  tlirC3.t6110Cl  Fl3.nQ.0rS  3110. 

of  the  Brabant.  Gastanaga  was  recalled  ;  and 

Netherlands.  William  was  invited  to  take  upon  himself 
the  government  of  the  Low  Countries,  with 
powers  not  less  than  regal.  Philip  the  Second  would 
not  easily  have  believed  that,  within  a  century  after 
his  death,  his  great-grandson  would  implore  the  great- 
grandson  of  William  the  Silent  to  exercise  the  authority 
of  a  sovereign  at  Brussels.1 

The  offer  was  in  one  sense  tempting  :  but  William 
was  too  wise  to  accept  it.  He  knew  that  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  was  firmly  attached  to 
the  Church  of  Rome.  Every  act  of  a  Protestant  ruler 
was  certain  to  be  regarded  with  suspicion  by  the  clergy 
and  people  of  those  countries.  Already  Gastanaga, 
mortified  by  his  disgrace,  had  written  to  inform  the 
court  of  Rome  that  changes  were  in  contemplation 
which  would  make  Ghent  and  Antwerp  as  heretical  as 
Amsterdam  and  London.2  It  had  doubtless  also  oc¬ 
curred  to  William  that  if,  by  governing  mildly  and 
justly,  and  by  showing  a  decent  respect  for  the  cere¬ 
monies  and  the  ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  re¬ 
ligion,  he  should  succeed  in  obtaining  the  confidence 

1  Burnet,  ii.,  84.  1  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary. 
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of  the  Belgians,  he  would  inevitably  raise  against  him¬ 
self  a  storm  of  obloquy  in  our  island.  He  knew  by  ex¬ 
perience  what  it  was  to  govern  two  nations  strongly 
attached  to  two  different  Churches.  A  large  party 
among  the  Episcopalians  of  England  could  not  forgive 
him  for  having  consented  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Presbyterian  polity  in  Scotland.  A  large  party  among 
the  Presbjderians  of  Scotland  blamed  him  for  main¬ 
taining  the  Episcopal  polity  in  England.  If  he  now 
took  under  his  protection  masses,  processions,  graven 
images,  friaries,  nunneries,  and,  w7orst  of  all,  Jesuit 
pulpits,  Jesuit  confessionals,  and  Jesuit  colleges,  what 
could  he  expect  but  that  England  and  Scotland  would 
join  in  one  cry  of  reprobation  ?  He  therefore  refused 
to  accept  the  government  of  the  Low  Countries,  and 
proposed  that  it  should  be  intrusted  to  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria.  The  Elector  of  Bavaria  was,  after  the  Em¬ 
peror,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Roman  Catholic  poten¬ 
tates  of  Germany.  He  was  young,  brave,  and  ambitious 
of  military  distinction.  The  Spanish  court  was  walling 
to  appoint  him  ;  and  he  wras  desirous  to  be  appointed  : 
but  much  delay  was  caused  by  an  absurd  difficulty. 
The  Elector  thought  it  beneath  him  to  ask  for  what 
he  wished  to  have.  The  formalists  of  the  Cabinet  of 
Madrid  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  Catholic 
King  to  give  what  had  not  been  asked.  Mediation  was 
necessary,  and  was  at  last  successful.  But  much  time 
was  lost  ;  and  the  spring  was  far  advanced  before  the 
new  Governor  of  the  Netherlands  entered  on  his 
functions.1 

1  Monthly  Mercuries  of  January  and  April,  1693  ;  Burnet,  ii., 
84.  In  the  Burnet  MS.,  Harl.,  6584,  is  a  warm  eulogy  on  the 
Ejector  of  Bavaria.  When  the  MS.  was  written,  he  was  allied 
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Lewis  takes 
the  field. 


William  had  saved  the  coalition  from  the  danger  of 
perishing  by  disunion.  But  by  no  remonstrance,  by 
no  entreaty,  by  no  bribe,  could  he  prevail 
on  his  allies  to  be  early  in  the  field.  They 
ought  to  have  profited  by  the  severe  lesson 
which  had  been  given  them  in  the  preceding  year. 
But  again  every  one  of  them  lingered,  and  wondered 
why  the  rest  were  lingering  ;  and  again  he  who  singly 
wielded  the  whole  power  of  France  was  found,  as  his 
haughty  motto  had  long  boasted,  a  match  for  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  adversaries. 1  His  enemies,  while  still  unready, 
learned  with  dismay  that  he  had  taken  the  field  in 
person  at  the  head  of  his  nobility.  On  no  occasion 
had  that  gallant  aristocracy  appeared  with  more  splen¬ 
dor  in  his  train.  A  single  circumstance  may  suffice 
to  give  a  notion  of  the  pomp  and  luxury  of  his 
camp.  Among  the  musketeers  of  his  household 
rode,  for  the  first  time,  a  stripling  of  seventeen, 
who  soon  afterward  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Duke 
of  Saint  Simon,  and  to  whom  we  owe  those  inestim¬ 
able  memoirs  which  have  preserved,  for  the  delight 
and  instruction  of  many  lands  and  of  many  generations, 
the  vivid  picture  of  a  France  which  has  long  passed 
away.  Though  the  boy’s  family  was  at  that  time  very 
hard  pressed  for  money,  he  travelled  with  thirty-five 
horses  and  sumpter-mules.  The  princesses  of  the 
blood,  each  surrounded  by  a  group  of  high-born  and 
graceful  ladies,  accompanied  the  King  ;  and  the  smiles 
of  so  many  charming  women  inspired  the  throng  of  vain 


with  England  against  France.  In  the  History ,  which  was  pre¬ 
pared  for  publication  when  he  was  allied  with  France  against 
England,  the  eulogy  is  omitted. 

1  “Nec  pluribus  impar.” 
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and  voluptuous  but  high-spirited  gentlemen  with  more 
than  common  courage.  In  the  brilliant  crowd  which 
surrounded  the  French  Augustus  appeared  the  French 
Virgil,  the  graceful,  the  tender,  the  melodious  Racine. 
He  had,  in  conformity  with  the  prevailing  fashion,  be¬ 
come  devout,  and  had  given  up  writing  for  the  theatre. 
He  now,  having  determined  to  apply  himself  vigorously 
to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  which  belonged  to  him  as 
historiographer  of  France,  came  to  see  the  great  events 
which  it  was  his  office  to  record.1  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Mons,  Lewis  entertained  the  ladies  with  the  most 
magnificent  review  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  modern 
Europe.  A  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  of  the  finest 
troops  in  the  world  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  eight  miles 
long.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  such  an  array  was 
ever  brought  together  under  the  Roman  eagles.  The 
show  began  early  in  the  morning,  and  was  not  over 
when  the  long  summer  day  closed.  Racine  left  the 
ground,  astonished,  deafened,  dazzled,  and  tired  to 
death.  In  a  private  letter  he  ventured  to  give  utter¬ 
ance  to  an  amiable  wish  which  he  probably  took  good 
care  not  to  whisper  in  the  courtly  circle  :  ‘ 1  Would  to 
Heaven  that  all  these  poor  fellows  were  in  their  cot¬ 
tages  again  with  their  wives  and  their  little  ones  !  ”  2 
After  this  superb  pageant  Lewis  announced  his  inten¬ 
tion  of  attacking  Namur.  In  five  days  he  was  under 


the  walls  of  that  city,  at  the  head  of  more 
than  thirty  thousand  men.  Twenty  thou¬ 
sand  peasants,  pressed  in  those  parts  of  the 


Siege  of 
Namur. 


1  Memoires  de  Saint  Simon  ;  Dangeau  ;  Racine’s  Letters, 
and  Narrative  entitled  Relation  de  ce  qui  s'est  tasse  au  Si&ge 
de  Namur  ;  Monthly  Mercury,  May,  1692. 

2  Memoires  de  Saint  Simon  ;  Racine  to  Boileau,  May  21, 1692. 


Namur. 

From  an  old  print. 
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Netherlands  which  the  French  occupied,  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  act  as  pioneers.  Luxemburg,  with  eighty 
thousand  men,  occupied  a  strong  position  on  the  road 
between  Namur  and  Brussels,  and  was  prepared  to  give 
battle  to  any  force  which  might  attempt  to  raise  the 
siege.1  This  partition  of  duties  excited  no  surprise. 
It  had  long  been  known  that  the  Great  Monarch  loved 
sieges,  and  that  he  did  not  love  battles.  He  professed 
to  think  that  the  real  test  of  military  skill  was  a  siege. 
The  event  of  an  encounter  between  two  armies  on  an 
open  plain  was,  in  his  opinion,  often  determined  by 
chance  :  but  only  science  could  prevail  against  ravelins 
and  bastions  which  science  had  constructed.  His  de¬ 
tractors  sneeringly  pronounced  it  fortunate  that  the 
department  of  the  military  art  which  His  Majesty  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  noblest  was  one  in  which  it  was  seldom 
necessary  for  him  to  expose  to  serious  risk  a  life  invalu¬ 
able  to  his  people. 

Namur,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Sambre  and 
the  Meuse,  was  one  of  the  great  fortresses  of  Europe. 
The  town  lay  in  the  plain,  and  had  no  strength  except 
what  was  derived  from  art.  But  art  and  nature  had 
combined  to  fortify  that  renowned  citadel  which,  from 
the  summit  of  a  lofty  rock,  looks  down  on  a  boundless 
expanse  of  cornfields,  woods,  and  meadows,  watered  by 
two  fine  rivers.  The  people  of  the  city  and  of  the  sur¬ 
rounding  region  were  proud  of  their  impregnable  castle. 
Their  boast  was  that  never,  in  all  the  wars  which  had 
devastated  the  Netherlands,  had  skill  or  valor  been 
able  to  pentrate  those  walls.  The  neighboring  fast¬ 
nesses,  famed  throughout  the  world  for  their  strength, 

1  Monthly  Mercury  for  June ;  William  to  Heinsius, 

1692. 
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Antwerp  and  Ostend,  Ypres,  Lisle,  and  Tournay, 
Mons  and  Valenciennes,  Cambray  and  Charleroy, 
Limburg  and  Luxemburg,  had  opened  their  gates  to 
conquerors  :  but  never  once  had  the  flag  been  pulled 
down  from  the  battlements  of  Namur.  That  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  the  interest  of  the  siege,  the  two 
great  masters  of  the  art  of  fortification  w7ere  opposed  to 
each  other.  Vauban  had  during  many  years  been  re¬ 
garded  as  the  first  of  engineers  :  but  a  formidable  rival 
had  lately  arisen — Menno,  Baron  of  Cohorn,  the  ablest 
officer  in  the  service  of  the  States-general.  The  de¬ 
fences  of  Namur  had  been  recently  strengthened  and 
repaired  under  Cohorn’s  superintendence  ;  and  he  was 
now  within  the  w7alls.  Vauban  was  in  the  camp  of 
Lewis.  It  might  therefore  be  expected  that  both  the 
attack  and  the  defence  w7ould  be  conducted  with  con¬ 
summate  ability. 

By  this  time  the  allied  armies  had  assembled  :  but  it 
was  too  late.1  William  hastened  toward  Namur.  He 
menaced  the  French  works  first  from  the  west,  then 
from  the  north,  then  from  the  east.  But  between  him 
and  the  lines  of  circumvallation  lay  the  arm)7  of  Luxem¬ 
burg,  turning  as  he  turned,  and  always  so  strongly 
posted  that  to  attack  it  would  have  been  the  height  of 
imprudence.  Meanwhile  the  besiegers,  directed  by  the 
skill  of  Vauban  and  animated  by  the  presence  of  Lewis, 
made  rapid  progress.  There  were,  indeed,  many  diffi¬ 
culties  to  be  surmounted  and  many  hardships  to  be 
endured.  The  weather  was  stormy  ;  and,  on  the 
eighth  of  June,  the  feast  of  Saint  Medard,  who  holds  in 
the  French  calendar  the  same  inauspicious  place  which 

1  William  to  Heinsius,  1692. 
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in  our  calendar  belongs  to  Saint  Swithin,  the  rain  fell 
in  torrents.  The  Sambre  rose,  and  covered  many 
square  miles  on  which  the  harvest  was  green.  The 
Mehaigne  whirled  down  its  bridges  to  the  Meuse.  All 
the  roads  became  swamps.  The  trenches  were  so  deep 
in  water  and  mire  that  it  was  the  business  of  three  days 
to  move  a  gun  from  one  battery  to  another.  The  six 
thousand  wagons  which  had  accompanied  the  French 
army  were  useless.  It  was  necessary  that  gunpowder, 
bullets,  corn,  hay,  should  be  carried  from  place  to  place 
on  the  backs  of  the  war-horses.  Nothing  but  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Lewis  could,  in  such  circumstances,  have 
maintained  order  and  inspired  cheerfulness.  His  sol¬ 
diers,  in  truth,  showed  much  more  reverence  for  him 
than  for  what  their  religion  had  made  sacred.  They 
cursed  Saint  Medard  heartily,  and  broke  or  burned 
every  image  of  him  that  could  be  found.  But  for  their 
King  there  was  nothing  that  they  were  not  ready  to  do 
and  to  bear.  In  spite  of  every  obstacle,  they  constantly 
gained  ground.  Cohorn  was  severely  wounded  while 
defending  with  desperate  resolution  a  fort  which  he 
had  himself  constructed,  and  of  which  he  was  proud. 
His  place  could  not  be  supplied.  The  governor  was  a 
feeble  man  whom  Gastanaga  had  appointed,  and  whom 
William  had  recently  advised  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  to 
remove.  The  spirit  of  the  garrison  gave  way.  The 
town  surrendered  on  the  eighth  day  of  the  siege,  the 
citadel  about  three  weeks  later. 1 

1  Monthly  Mercuries  of  June  and  July,  1692  ;  London  Gazettes 
of  June;  Gazette  de  Paris  ;  Memoir es  de  Saint  Simon  ;  Jour¬ 
nal  de  Dangeau  ;  William  to  Heinsius,  June  J,,  June  Hi 
Vernon’s  Letters  to  Colt,  printed  in  Tindal’s  History  ;  Racine’s 
Narrative  and  Letters  to  Boileau  of  June  15  and  24. 
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The  history  of  the  fall  of  Namur  in  1692  bears  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  history  of  the  fall  of  Mons  in 
1691.  Both  in  1691  and  in  1692,  Lewis,  the  sole  and 
absolute  master  of  the  resources  of  his  kingdom,  wTas 
able  to  open  the  campaign,  before  William,  the  captain 
of  a  coalition,  had  brought  together  his  dispersed  forces. 
In  both  j'ears  the  advantage  of  having  the  first  move 
decided  the  event  of  the  game.  At  Namur,  as  at 
Mons,  Lewis,  assisted  by  Vauban,  conducted  the  siege  : 
Luxemburg  covered  it  :  William  vainly  tried  to  raise 
it,  and,  with  deep  mortification,  assisted  as  a  spectator 
at  the  victory  of  his  enemy. 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  fate  of  the  two  fortresses 
was  very  different.  Mons  was  delivered  up  by  its  own 
inhabitants.  Namur  might  perhaps  have  been  saved 
if  the  garrison  had  been  as  zealous  and  determined  as 
the  population.  Strange  to  say,  in  this  place,  so  long 
subject  to  a  foreign  rule,  there  was  found  a  patriotism 
resembling  that  of  the  little  Greek  commonwealths. 
There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  burghers  cared 
about  the  balance  of  power,  or  had  any  preference  for 
James  or  for  William,  for  the  Most  Christian  King  or 
for  the  Most  Catholic  King.  But  every  citizen  con¬ 
sidered  his  own  honor  as  bound  up  with  the  honor  of 
the  maiden  fortress.  It  is  true  that  the  French  did  not 
abuse  their  victory.  No  outrage  was  committed  :  the 
privileges  of  the  municipality  were  respected  ;  the 
magistrates  were  not  changed.  Yet  the  people  could 
not  see  a  conqueror  enter  their  hitherto  unconquered 
castle  without  tears  of  rage  and  shame.  Even  the 
barefooted  Carmelites,  who  had  renounced  all  pleasures, 
all  property,  all  society,  all  domestic  affection,  whose 
days  were  all  fast-days,  who  passed  month  after  month 
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without  uttering  a  word,  were  strangely  moved.  It 
was  in  vain  that  Lewis  attempted  to  soothe  them  by 
marks  of  respect  and  by  munificent  bounty.  When¬ 
ever  they  met  a  French  uniform  they  turned  their 
heads  away  with  a  look  which  showed  that  a  life 
of  prayer,  of  abstinence,  and  of  silence  had  left  one 
earthly  feeling  still  unsubdued.1 

This  was  perhaps  the  moment  at  which  the  arrogance 
of  Lewis  reached  the  highest  point.  He  had  achieved 
the  last  and  the  most  splendid  military  exploit  of  his 
life.  His  confederated  foes — English,  Dutch,  and 
German — had,  in  their  own  despite,  swelled  his  tri¬ 
umph,  and  had  been  witnesses  of  the  glory  which  made 
their  hearts  sick.  His  exultation  was  boundless.  The 
inscriptions  on  the  medals  which  he  struck  to  com¬ 
memorate  his  success,  the  letters  by  which  he  enjoined 
the  prelates  of  his  kingdom  to  sing  the  Te  Deum,  were 
boastful  and  sarcastic.  His  people,  a  people  among 
wThose  many  fine  qualities  moderation  in  prosperity 
cannot  be  reckoned,  seemed  for  a  time  to  be  drunk 
with  pride.  Even  Boileau,  hurried  along  by  the  pre¬ 
vailing  enthusiasm,  forgot  the  good  sense  and  good 
taste  to  wdiich  he  owed  his  reputation.  He  fancied 
himself  a  lyric  poet,  and  gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a 
hundred  and  sixty  lines  of  frigid  bombast  about  Alcides, 
Mars,  Bacchus,  Ceres,  the  lyre  of  Orpheus,  the  Thracian 
oaks,  and  the  Permessian  nymphs.  He  wondered 
whether  Namur  had,  like  Troy,  been  built  by  Apollo 
and  Neptune.  He  asked  what  power  could  subdue  a 
city  stronger  than  that  before  which  the  Greeks  lay 
ten  years  ;  and  he  returned  answer  to  himself  that  such 
a  miracle  could  be  wrought  only  by  Jupiter  or  by 
1  Memoir es  de  Saint  Simon. 
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Lewis.  The  feather  in  the  hat  of  Lewis  was  the  load¬ 
star  of  victory.  To  Lewis  all  things  must  yield  - 
princes,  nations,  winds,  waters.  In  conclusion,  the 
poet  addressed  himself  to  the  banded  enemies  of 
France,  and  tauntingly  bade  them  carry  back  to  their 
homes  the  tidings  that  Namur  had  been  taken  in  their 
sight.  But  before  many  months  had  elapsed  both  the 
boastful  king  and  the  boastful  poet  w7ere  taught  that  it 
is  prudent  as  well  as  graceful  to  be  modest  in  the  hour 
of  victory. 

One  mortification  Lew'is  had  suffered  even  in  the 
midst  of  his  prosperity.  While  he  lay  lfcfore  Namur, 
he  heard  the  sounds  of  rejoicing  from  the  distant  camp 
of  the  allies.  Three  peals  of  thunder  from  a  hundred 
and  forty  pieces  of  cannon  were  answered  by  three  vol¬ 
leys  from  sixty  thousand  muskets.  It  was  soon  known 
that  these  salutes  were  fired  on  account  of  the  battle 
of  La  Hogue.  The  French  King  exerted  himself  to 
appear  serene.  “They  make  a  strange  noise,”  he 
said,  “  about  the  burning  of  a  few  ships.”  In  truth, 
he  was  much  disturbed,  and  the  more  so  because  a  report 
had  reached  the  Low  Countries  that  there  had  been  a 
sea-fight,  and  that  his  fleet  had  been  victorious.  His 
good-humor,  however,  was  soon  restored  by  the  bril¬ 
liant  success  of  those  operations  which  were  under  his 
own  immediate  direction.  When  the  siege 
turns  to  was  over,  he  left  Luxemburg  in  command 
Versailles.  of  the  army ,  and  returned  to  Versailles.  At 
Versailles  the  unfortunate  Tourville  presented  himself, 
and  was  graciously  received.  As  soon  as  he  appeared 
in  the  circle,  the  King  welcomed  him  in  a  loud  voice.1 

1  London  Gazette ,  May  30,  1692  ;  Mernoires  de  Saint  Simon  ; 
Journal  de  Dangeau  ;  Boyer’s  History  of  William  III.,  1702. 
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‘  ‘  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  you  and  with  my  sailors. 
We  have  been  beaten,  it  is  true  :  but  your  honor  and 
that  of  the  nation  are  unsullied.” 

Though  Lewis  had  quitted  the  Netherlands,  the  eyes 
of  all  Europe  were  still  fixed  on  that  region.  The 
armies  there  had  been  strengthened  by  re-enforcements 
drawn  from  many  quarters.  Everywhere  else  the  mili¬ 
tary  operations  of  the  year  were  languid  and  without 
interest.  The  Grand  Vizier  and  Lewis  of  Baden  did 
little  more  than  watch  each  other  on  the  Danube. 
Marshal  Noailles  and  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia  did 
little  more  than  watch  each  other  under  the  Pyrenees. 
On  the  LTpper  Rhine,  and  along  the  frontier  of  Pied¬ 
mont,  an  indecisive  predatory  war  was  carried  on,  by 
wdiich  the  soldiers  suffered  little  and  the  cultivators  of 
the  soil  much.  But  all  men  looked,  with  anxious  ex¬ 
pectation  of  some  great  event,  to  the  frontier  of  Bra¬ 
bant,  wdiere  William  was  opposed  to  Luxemburg. 

Luxemburg,  now  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  had  risen, 
by  slow  degrees,  and  by  the  deaths  of  several  great 
b  men,  to  the  first  place  among  the  generals 
of  his  time.  Ele  was  of  that  noble  House 
of  Montmorency  which  united  many  mythical  and 
manj’  historical  titles  to  glory,  which  boasted  that  it 
sprang  from  the  first  Frank  who  was  baptized  into  the 
name  of  Christ  in  the  fifth  century,  and  which  had, 
since  the  eleventh  century,  given  to  France  a  long  and 
splendid  succession  of  Constables  and  Marshals.  In 
valor  and  abilities  Luxemburg  was  not  inferior  to  any 
of  his  illustrious  race.  But,  highly  descended  and 
highly  gifted  as  he  was,  he  had  with  difficulty  sur¬ 
mounted  the  obstacles  wThich  impeded  him  in  the  road 
to  fame.  If  he  owed  much  to  the  bounty  of  nature  and 
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fortune,  he  had  suffered  still  more  from  their  spite. 
His  features  were  frightfully  harsh  :  his  stature  was 
diminutive:  a  huge  and  pointed  hump  rose  on  his  back. 
His  constitution  was  feeble  and  sickly.  Cruel  imputa¬ 
tions  had  been  thrown  on  his  morals.  He  had  been 
accused  of  trafficking  with  sorcerers  and  with  com¬ 
pounders  of  poison,  had  languished  long  in  a  dungeon, 
and  had  at  length  regained  his  liberty  without  entirely 
regaining  his  honor.1  He  had  always  been  disliked 
both  by  Louvois  and  by  Lewis.  Yet  the  war  against 
the  European  coalition  had  lasted  but  a  very  short 
time  when  both  the  minister  and  the  King  felt  that  the 
general  who  was  personally  odious  to  them  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  the  State.  Conde  and  Turenne  were  no  more  ; 
and  Luxemburg  was  without  dispute  the  first  soldier 
that  France  still  possessed.  In  vigilance,  diligence, 
and  perseverance  he  was  deficient.  He  seemed  to  re¬ 
serve  his  great  qualities  for  great  emergencies.  It  was 
on  a  pitched  field  of  battle  that  he  was  all  himself. 
His  glance  was  rapid  and  unerring.  His  judgment 
was  clearest  and  surest  when  responsibility  pressed 
heaviest  on  him,  and  when  difficulties  gathered  thickest 
around  him.  To  his  skill,  energy,  and  presence  of 
mind  his  country  owed  some  glorious  days.  But, 

1  Memoires  de  Saint  Simon  ;  Voltaire,  Siicle  de  Louis  XIV. 
Voltaire  speaks  with  a  contempt  which  is  probably  just  of  the 
account  of  this  affair  in  the  Causes  Celebres.  See  also  the 
Letters  of  Madame  de  Sdvignd  during  the  months  of  January 
and  February,  16S0.  In  several  English  lampoons  Luxemburg 
is  nicknamed  -Esop,  from  his  deformity,  and  called  a  wizard,  in 
allusion  to  his  dealings  with  La  Voisin.  In  one  Jacobite  alle¬ 
gory  he  is  the  necromancer  Grandorsio.  In  Narcissus  Luttrell’s 
Diary  for  June,  1692,  he  is  called  a  conjurer.  I  have  seen  two 
or  three  English  caricatures  of  Luxemburg’s  figure. 
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though  eminently  successful  in  battles,  he  was  not 
eminently  successful  in  campaigns.  He  gained  im¬ 
mense  renown  at  William’s  expense  ;  and  yet  there 
was,  as  respected  the  objects  of  the  war,  little  to  choose 
between  the  two  commanders.  Luxemburg  was  re¬ 
peatedly  victorious  :  but  he  had  not  the  art  of  improv¬ 
ing  a  victory.  William  was  repeatedly  defeated  :  but 
of  all  generals  he  was  the  best  qualified  to  repair  a 
defeat. 

In  the  month  of  July  William’s  head-quarters  were 
at  Lambeque.  About  six  miles  off,  at  Steinkirk, 
Luxemburg  had  encamped  with  the  main  body  of  his 
army  ;  and  about  six  miles  farther  off  lay  a  consider¬ 
able  force  commanded  by  the  Marquess  of  Boufflers, 
one  of  the  best  officers  in  the  service  of  Lewis. 

The  country  between  Lambeque  and  Steinkirk  was 
intersected  by  innumerable  hedges  and  ditches  ;  and 
neither  army  could  approach  the  other  without  passing 
through  several  long  and  narrow  defiles.  Luxemburg 
had  therefore  little  reason  to  apprehend  that  he  should 
be  attacked  in  his  intrenchments  ;  and  he  felt  assured 
that  he  should  have  ample  notice  before  any  attack 
was  made  :  for  he  had  succeeded  in  corrupting  an  ad¬ 
venturer  named  Millevoix,  who  was  chief  musician  and 
private  secretary  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  This  man 
regularly  sent  to  the  French  head-quarters  authentic 
information  touching  the  designs  of  the  allies. 

The  Marshal,  confident  in  the  strength  of  his  position 
and  in  the  accuracy  of  his  intelligence,  lived  in  his  tent 
as  he  was  accustomed  to  live  in  his  hotel  at  Paris.  He 
was  at  once  a  valetudinarian  and  a  voluptuary;  and  in 
both  characters  he  loved  his  ease.  He  scarcely  ever 
mc’-rH-cd  his  horse.  Light  conversation  and  cards 
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occupied  most  of  his  hours.  His  table  was  luxurious  ; 
and,  when  he  had  sat  down  to  supper,  it  was  a  service 
of  danger  to  disturb  him.  Some  scoffers  remarked  that 
in  his  military  dispositions  he  was  not  guided  exclu¬ 
sively  by  military  reasons,  that  he  generally  contrived 
to  intrench  himself  in  some  place  where  the  veal  and 
the  poultry  were  remarkably  good,  and  that  he  was 
always  solicitous  to  keep  open  such  communications 
with  the  sea  as  might  insure  him,  from  September  to 
April,  a  regular  supply  of  Sandwich  oysters.  If  there 
were  any  agreeable  women  in  the  neighborhood  of  his 
camp,  they  were  generally  to  be  found  at  his  banquets. 
It  may  easily  be  supposed  that,  under  such  a  com¬ 
mander,  the  young  princes  and  nobles  of  France  vied 
with  one  another  in  splendor  and  gallantry. 1 

While  he  was  amusing  himself  after  his  wonted 
fashion,  the  confederate  princes  discovered  that  their 
counsels  were  betrayed.  A  peasant  picked 
up  a  letter  which  had  been  dropped,  and 
carried  it  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  It  con¬ 
tained  full  proofs  of  the  guilt  of  Millevoix.  William 
conceived  a  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  take  his 
enemies  in  the  snare  which  they  had  laid  for  him. 
The  perfidious  secretary  was  summoned  to  the  royal 
presence  and  taxed  with  his  crime.  A  pen  wTas  put 
into  his  hand  :  a  pistol  was  held  to  his  breast  ;  and  he 
was  commanded  to  write  on  pain  of  instant  death.  His 
letter,  dictated  by  William,  was  conveyed  to  the  French 
camp.  It  apprised  Luxemburg  that  the  allies  meant 
to  send  out  a  strong  foraging-party  on  the  next  day. 
In  order  to  protect  this  party  from  molestation,  some 

1  Memoires  de  Saint  Simon  ;  Memoires  de  Villars  ;  Racine 
to  Boileau,  May  21,  1692. 
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battalions  of  infantry,  accompanied  by  artillery,  would 
march  by  night  to  occupy  the  defiles  which  lay  between 
the  armies.  The  Marshal  read,  believed,  and  went  to 
rest,  while  William  urged  forward  the  preparations  for 
a  general  assault  on  the  French  lines. 

The  whole  allied  army  was  under  arms  while  it  was 
still  dark.  In  the  gray  of  the  morning,  Luxemburg 
was  awakened  by  scouts,  who  brought  tidings  that  the 
enemy  was  advancing  in  great  force.  He  at  first 
treated  the  news  very  lightly.  His  correspondent,  it 
seemed,  had  been,  as  usual,  diligent  and  exact.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  had  sent  out  a  detachment  to  protect 
his  foragers,  and  this  detachment  had  been  magnified 
by  fear  into  a  great  host.  But  one  alarming  report 
followed  another  fast.  All  the  passes,  it  was  said, 
were  choked  with  multitudes  of  foot,  horse,  and  artil¬ 
lery,  under  the  banners  of  England  and  of  Spain,  of 
the  United  Provinces  and  of  the  Empire  ;  and  every 
column  was  moving  toward  Steinkirk.  At  length  the 
Marshal  rose,  got  on  horseback,  and  rode  out  to  see 
what  was  doing. 

By  this  time  the  vanguard  of  the  allies  was  close  to 
his  outposts.  About  half  a  mile  in  advance  of  his  army 
was  encamped  a  brigade  named  from  the  province  of 
Bourbonnais.  These  troops  had  to  bear  the  first 
brunt  of  the  onset.  Amazed  and  panic-stricken,  they 
were  swept  away  in  a  moment,  and  ran  for  their  lives, 
leaving  their  tents  and  seven  pieces  of  cannon  to  the 
assailants. 

Thus  far  William’s  plans  had  been  completely  suc¬ 
cessful  :  but  now  fortune  began  to  turn  against  him. 
He  had  been  misinformed  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground  which  lay  between  the  station  of  the  brigade  of 
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Bourbonnais  and  the  main  encampment  of  the  enemy. 
He  had  expected  that  he  should  be  able  to  push  for¬ 
ward  without  a  moment’s  pause,  that  he  should  find 
the  French  army  in  a  state  of  wild  disorder,  and  that 
his  victory  would  be  easy  and  complete.  But  his 
progress  was  obstructed  by  several  fences  and  ditches  : 
there  was  a  short  delay  ;  and  a  short  delay  sufficed  to 
frustrate  his  design.  Luxemburg  was  the  very  man  for 
such  a  conjuncture.  He  had  committed  great  faults  : 
he  had  kept  careless  guard  :  he  had  trusted  implicitly 
to  information  which  had  proved  false  :  he  had  neg¬ 
lected  information  which  had  proved  true :  one  of 
his  divisions  was  flying  in  confusion  :  the  other  divi¬ 
sions  were  unprepared  for  action.  That  crisis  would 
have  paralyzed  the  faculties  of  an  ordinary  captain  :  it 
only  braced  and  stimulated  those  of  Luxemburg.  His 
mind,  nay,  his  sickly  and  distorted  body,  seemed  to 
derive  health  and  vigor  from  disaster  and  dismay.  In 
a  short  time  he  had  disposed  everything.  The  French 
army  was  in  battle  order.  Conspicuous  in  that  great 
array  were  the  household  troops  of  Lewis,  the  most  re¬ 
nowned  body  of  fighting-men  in  Europe  ;  and  at  their 
head  appeared,  glittering  in  lace  and  embroidery 
hastily  thrown  on  and  half  fastened,  a  crowd  of  young 
princes  and  lords  who  had  just  been  roused  by  the 
trumpet  from  their  couches  or  their  revels,  and  who 
had  hastened  to  look  death  in  the  face  with  the  gay 
and  festive  intrepidity  characteristic  of  French  gentle¬ 
men.  Highest  in  rank  among  these  high-born  warriors 
was  a  lad  of  sixteen,  Philip,  Duke  of  Chartres,  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  nephew  of  the  King  of 
France.  It  was  with  difficulty  and  by  importunate 
solicitation  that  the  gallant  boy  had  extorted  Luxem- 
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burg’s  permission  to  be  where  the  fire  was  hottest. 
Two  other  youths  of  royal  blood,  Lewis,  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  and  Armand,  Prince  of  Conti,  showed  a 
spirit  worthy  of  their  descent.  With  them  was  a  de¬ 
scendant  of  one  of  the  bastards  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
Lewis,  Duke  of  Vendome,  a  man  sunk  in  indolence 
and  in  the  foullest  vice,  yet  capable  of  exhibiting  on  a 
great  occasion  the  qualities  of  a  great  soldier.  Ber¬ 
wick,  who  was  beginning  to  earn,  for  himself  an  honor¬ 
able  name  in  arms,  was  there  ;  and  at  his  side  rode 
Sarsfield,  whose  courage  and  ability  earned,  on  that 
day,  the  esteem  of  the  whole  French  army.1  Mean¬ 
while  Luxemburg  had  sent  off  a  pressing  message  to 
summon  Boufllers.  But  the  message  was  needless. 
Boufflers  had  heard  the  firing,  and,  like  a  brave  and 
intelligent  captain,  was  already  hastening  toward  the 
point  from  which  the  sound  came. 

Though  the  assailants  had  lost  all  the  advantage 
■which  belongs  to  a  surprise,  they  came  on  manfully. 
In  the  front  of  the  battle  were  the  British,  commanded 
by  Count  Solmes.  The  division  which  was  to  lead  the 
way  was  Mackay’s.  He  was  to  have  been  supported, 
according  to  William’s  plan,  by  a  strong  body  of  foot 
and  horse.  Though  most  of  Mackay’s  men  had  never 
before  been  under  fire,  their  behavior  gave  promise  of 
Blenheim  and  Ramifies.  They  first  encountered  the 
Swiss,  who  held  a  distinguished  place  in  the  French 
army.  The  fight  was  so  close  and  desperate  that  the 
muzzles  of  the  muskets  crossed.  The  Swiss  were 
driven  back  with  fearful  slaughter.  More  than  eighteen 
hundred  of  them  appear,  from  the  French  returns,  to 

'  See  the  honorable  mention  of  Sarsfield  in  Luxemburg’s 
despatch. 
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have  been  killed  or  wounded.  Luxemburg  afterward 
said  that  he  had  never  in  his  life  seen  so  furious  a 
struggle.  He  collected  in  haste  the  opinion  of  the 
generals  who  surrounded  him.  All  thought  that  the 
emergency  was  one  which  could  be  met  by  no  common 
means.  The  King’s  household  must  charge  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  Marshal  gave  the  word  ;  and  the  household, 
headed  by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  came  on,  flinging 
their  muskets  back  on  their  shoulders.  “  Sword  in 
hand  !  ”  was  the  cry  through  all  the  ranks  of  that  ter¬ 
rible  brigade  :  “  sword  in  hand  !  No  firing  !  Do  it 
with  cold  steel  !  ”  After  a  long  and  blood}"  contest, 
the  English  were  borne  down.  They  never  ceased  to 
repeat  that  if  Solmes  had  done  his  duty  by  them,  they 
would  have  beaten  even  the  household.  But  Solmes 
gave  them  no  effective  support.  He  pushed  forward 
some  cavalry  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
could  do  little  or  nothing.  His  infantry  he  would  not 
suffer  to  stir.  They  could  do  no  good,  he  said ;  and  he 
would  not  send  them  to  be  slaughtered.  Ormond  was 
eager  to  hasten  to  the  assistance  of  his  countrymen, 
but  was  not  permitted.  Mackay  sent  a  pressing  mes¬ 
sage  to  represent  that  he  and  his  men  were  left  to  cer¬ 
tain  destruction  :  but  all  was  vain.  “  God’s  will  be 
done,”  said  the  brave  veteran.  He  died  as  he  had 
lived,  like  a  good  Christian  and  a  good  soldier.  With 
him  fell  Douglas  and  Lanier,  two  generals  distin¬ 
guished  among  the  conquerors  of  Ireland.  Mountjoy, 
too,  was  among  the  slain.  After  languishing  three  years 
in  the  Bastile,  he  had  just  been  exchanged  for  Richard 
Hamilton,  and,  having  been  converted  to  Whiggism  by 
wrongs  more  powerful  than  all  the  arguments  of  Locke 
and  Sidney,  had  instantly  hastened  to  join  William’s 
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camp  as  a  volunteer.1  Five  fine  regiments  were  en¬ 
tirely  cut  to  pieces.  No  part  of  this  devoted  band 
would  have  escaped  but  for  the  courage  and  conduct 
of  Auverquerque,  who  came  to  the  rescue  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  extremity  with  two  fresh  battalions.  The 
gallant  manner  in  which  he  brought  off  the  remains  of 
Mackay’s  division  was  long  remembered  and  talked  of 
with  grateful  admiration  by  the  British  camp-fires. 
The  ground  where  the  conflict  had  raged  was  piled 
with  corpses  ;  and  those  who  buried  the  slain  remarked 
that  almost  all  the  wounds  had  been  given  in  close 
fighting  by  the  sword  or  the  bayonet. 

It  was  said  that  William  so  far  forgot  his  wonted 
stoicism  as  to  utter  a  passionate  exclamation  at  the 
way  in  which  the  English  regiments  had  been  sacri¬ 
ficed.  Soon,  however,  he  recovered  his  equanimity, 
and  determined  to  fall  back.  It  was  high  time  :  for 
the  French  army  was  every  moment  becoming  stronger, 
as  the  regiments  commanded  by  Bouiffers  came  up  in 
rapid  succession.  The  allied  army  returned  to  Lam- 
beque  unpursued  and  in  unbroken  order.2 

1  Narcissus  Luttrell,  April  28,  1692. 

2  London  Gazette ,  Aug.  4,  8,  11,  1692;  Gazette  de  Paris , 
Aug.  9,  16 ;  Voltaire,  SiZcle  de  Louis  XIV.  ;  Burnet,  ii.,  97  ; 
Memoires  de  Berwick  ;  Dykvelt’s  Letter  to  the  States-general, 
dated  August  4,  1692.  See  also  the  very  interesting  debate 
which  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Nov.  21,  1692. 
An  English  translation  of  Luxemburg’s  elaborate  and  artful 
despatch  will  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Mercury  for  September, 
1692.  The  original  has  recently  been  printed  in  the  new  edition 
of  Dangeau.  Lewis  pronounced  it  the  best  despatch  that  he  had 
ever  seen.  The  editor  of  the  Monthly  Mercury  maintains  that 
it  was  manufactured  at  Paris.  “To  think  otherwise,”  he  says, 
“  is  mere  folly  ;  as  if  Luxemburg  could  be  at  so  much  leisure  to 
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The  French  owned  that  they  had  about  seven  thou¬ 
sand  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  loss  of  the  allies 
had  been  little,  if  at  all,  greater.  The  relative  strength 
of  the  armies  was  what  it  had  been  on  the  preceding 
day;  and  they  continued  to  occupy  their  old  positions. 
But  the  moral  effect  of  the  battle  was  great.  The 
splendor  of  William’s  fame  grew  pale.  Even  his  ad¬ 
mirers  were  forced  to  own  that,  in  the  field,  he  wras  not 
a  match  for  Luxemburg.  In  France  the  news  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  transports  of  joy  and  pride.  The  court, 
the  capital,  even  the  peasantry  of  the  remotest  prov¬ 
inces,  gloried  in  the  impetuous  valor  which  had  been 
displayed  by  so  many  youths,  the  heirs  of  illustrious 
names.  It  was  exultingly  and  fondly  repeated  all  over 
the  kingdom  that  the  young  Duke  of  Chartres  could 
not  by  any  remonstrances  be  kept  out  of  danger,  that  a 
ball  had  passed  through  his  coat,  that  he  had  been 

•write  such  a  long  letter,  more  like  a  pedant  than  a  general,  or 
rather  the  monitor  of  a  school,  giving  an  account  to  his  master 
how  the  rest  of  the  boys  behaved  themselves.”  In  the  Monthly 
Mercury  will  be  found  also  the  French  official  list  of  the  killed 
and  wounded.  Of  all  the  accounts  of  the  battle,  that  which 
seems  to  me  the  best  is  in  the  Memoirs  of  FeuquiZres .  It  is 
illustrated  by  a  map.  Feuquieres  divides  his  praise  and  blame 
very  fairly  between  the  generals.  The  traditions  of  the  English 
mess-tables  have  been  preserved  bv  Sterne,  who  was  brought  up 
at  the  knees  of  old  soldiers  of  William.  “  ‘  There  was  Cutts’s,’ 
continued  the  corporal,  clapping  the  forefinger  of  his  right 
hand  upon  the  thumb  of  his  left,  and  counting  round  his  hand — 
‘there  was  Cutts’s,  Mackay’s,  Angus’s,  Graham’s,  and  Leven’s, 
all  cut  to  pieces  ;  and  so  had  the  English  Life  Guards  too,  had 
it  not  been  for  some  regiments  on  the  right,  who  marched  up 
boldly  to  their  relief,  and  received  the  enemy’s  fire  in  their 
faces,  before  any  one  of  their  own  platoons  discharged  a  mus¬ 
ket.  They  ’ll  go  to  heaven  for  it,’  added  Trim.” 


Duke  of  Luxembourg. 

From  an  old  steel  engraving. 
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wounded  in  the  shoulder.  The  people  lined  the  roads 
to  see  the  princes  and  nobles  who  returned  from  Stein- 
kirk.  The  jewellers  devised  Steinkirk  buckles  :  the 
perfumers  sold  Steinkirk  powder.  But  the  name  of 
the  field  of  battle  was  peculiarly  given  to  a  new 
species  of  collar.  Eace  neck-cloths  were  then  worn  by 
men  of  fashion  ;  and  it  had  been  usual  to  arrange  them 
with  great  care.  But  at  the  terrible  moment  when  the 
brigade  of  Bourbonnais  was  flying  before  the  onset  of 
the  allies,  there  was  no  time  for  foppery ;  and  the  finest 
gentlemen  of  the  court  came  spurring  to  the  front  of 
the  line  of  battle  with  their  rich  cravats  in  disorder. 
It  therefore  became  a  fashion  among  the  beauties  of 
Paris  to  wear  round  their  necks  kerchiefs  of  the  finest 
lace  studiously  disarranged  ;  and  these  kerchiefs  were 
called  Steinkirks.1 

In  the  camp  of  the  allies  all  was  disunion  and  discon¬ 
tent.  National  jealousies  and  animosities  raged  with¬ 
out  restraint  or  disguise.  The  resentment  of  the 
English  was  loudly  expressed.  Solmes,  though  he 
was  said  by  those  who  knew  him  well  to  have  some 
valuable  qualities,  was  not  a  man  likely  to  conciliate 
soldiers  who  were  prejudiced  against  him  as  a  foreigner. 
His  demeanor  was  arrogant,  his  temper  ungovernable. 
Even  before  the  unfortunate  day  of  Steinkirk  the  Eng¬ 
lish  officers  did  not  willingly  communicate  with  him, 
and  the  private  men  murmured  at  his  harshness.  But 
after  the  battle  the  outcry  against  him  became  furious. 
He  was  accused,  perhaps  unjustly,  of  having  said  with 
unfeeling  levity,  while  the  English  regiments  were 
contending  desperately  against  great  odds,  that  he  was 
curious  to  see  how  the  bull-dogs  would  come  off. 

1  Voltaire,  Sihie  de  Louis  XIV. 
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Would  anybody,  it  was  asked,  now  pretend  that  it  was 
on  account  of  his  superior  skill  and  experience  that  he 
had  been  put  over  the  heads  of  so  many  English  offi¬ 
cers  ?  It  was  the  fashion  to  say  that  those  officers  had 
never  seen  war  on  a  large  scale.  But  surely  the  merest 
novice  was  competent  to  do  all  that  Solmes  had  done, 
to  misunderstand  orders,  to  send  cavalry  on  duty  which 
none  but  infantry  could  perform,  and  to  look  on  at  safe 
distance  while  brave  men  were  cut  to  pieces.  It  was 
too  much  to  be  at  once  insulted  and  sacrificed,  excluded 
from  the  honors  of  war,  yet  pushed  on  all  its  extreme 
dangers,  sneered  at  as  raw  recruits,  and  then  left  to 
cope  unsupported  with  the  finest  body  of  veterans  in  the 
world.  Such  were  the  complaints  of  the  English  army; 
and  they  were  echoed  by  the  English  nation. 

Fortunately  about  this  time  a  discovery  was  made 
which  furnished  both  the  camp  at  Lambeque  and  the 
coffee-houses  of  London  with  a  subject  of  conversation 
much  less  agreeable  to  the  Jacobites  than  the  disaster 
of  Steinkirk. 

A  plot  against  the  life  of  William  had  been,  during 
some  months,  maturing  in  the  French  War-office.  It 
should  seem  that  Louvois  had  originally 
ofGrandvai.  sketched  the  design,  and  had  bequeathed  it, 
still  rude,  to  his  son  and  successor  Barbe- 
sieux.  By  Barbesieux  the  plan  was  perfected.  The 
execution  was  intrusted  to  an  officer  named  Grandval. 
Grandval  was  undoubtedly  brave,  and  full  of  zeal  for 
his  country  and  his  religion.  He  was  indeed  flighty 
and  half-witted,  but  not  on  that  account  the  less  dan¬ 
gerous.  Indeed  a  flighty  and  half-witted  man  is  the 
very  instrument  generally  preferred  by  cunning  poli¬ 
ticians  when  very  hazardous  work  is  to  be  done.  No 
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shrewd  calculator  would,  for  any  bribe,  however  enor¬ 
mous,  have  exposed  himself  to  the  fate  of  Chatel,  of 
Ravaillac,  or  of  Gerarts.1 

Grandval  secured,  as  he  conceived,  the  assistance  of 
two  adventurers— Dumont,  a  Walloon,  and  Deefdale, 
a  Dutchman.  In  April,  soon  after  William  had  arrived 
in  the  Dow  Countries,  the  murderers  were  directed  to 
repair  to  their  posts.  Dumont  was  then  in  Westphalia. 
Grandval  and  Deefdale  were  at  Paris.  Uden,  in  North 
Brabant,  was  fixed  as  the  place  where  the  three  were 
to  meet,  and  whence  they  wrere  to  proceed  together  to 
the  headquarters  of  the  allies.  Before  Grandval  left 
Paris  he  paid  a  visit  to  Saint  Germains,  and  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  James  and  to  Mary  of  Modena.  “  I  have 
been  informed,”  said  James,  “  of  the  business.  If  you 
and  your  companions  do  me  this  service,  you  shall 
never  want.” 

After  this  audience  Grandval  set  out  on  his  journey. 
He  had  not  the  faintest  suspicion  that  he  had  been  be¬ 
trayed  both  by  the  accomplice  who  accompanied  him 
and  by  the  accomplice  whom  he  was  going  to  meet. 
Dumont  and  Deefdale  were  not  enthusiasts.  They 
cared  nothing  for  the  restoration  of  James,  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  Dewis,  or  the  ascendency  of  the  Church  of 
Rome.  It  was  plain  to  every  man  of  common-sense 
that,  whether  the  design  succeeded  or  failed,  the  re¬ 
ward  of  the  assassins  would  probably  be  to  be  dis¬ 
owned,  with  affected  abhorrence,  by  the  courts  of 
Versailles  and  Saint  Germains,  and  to  be  torn  with 
red-hot  pincers,  smeared  with  melted  lead,  and  dis- 

1  Eanghorne,  the  chief  lay  agent  of  the  Jesuits  in  England, 
always,  as  he  owned  to  Tillotson,  selected  tools  on  this  prin¬ 
ciple.  Burnet,  i.,  230. 
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membered  by  horses.  To  vulgar  natures  the  prospect 
of  such  a  martyrdom  was  not  alluring.  Both  these 
men,  therefore,  had,  almost  at  the  same  time,  though, 
as  far  as  appears,  without  any  concert,  conveyed  to 
William,  through  different  channels,  warnings  that 
his  life  was  in  danger.  Dumont  had  acknowledged 
everything  to  the  Duke  of  Zell,  one  of  the  confederate 
princes.  Beefdale  had  transmitted  full  intelligence 
through  his  relations  who  resided  in  Holland.  Mean¬ 
while  Morel,  a  Swiss  Protestant  of  great  learning  who 
was  then  in  France,  wrote  to  inform  Burnet  that  the 
weak  and  hot-headed  Grandval  had  been  heard  to  talk 
boastfully  of  the  event  which  would  soon  astonish  the 
world,  and  had  confidently  predicted  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  would  not  live  to  the  end  of  the  next  month. 

These  cautions  were  not  neglected.  From  the  mo¬ 
ment  at  which  Grandval  entered  the  Netherlands,  his 
steps  were  among  snares.  His  movements  were 
watched  :  his  words  were  noted  :  he  was  arrested,  ex¬ 
amined,  confronted  with  his  accomplices,  and  sent  to 
the  camp  of  the  allies.  About  a  week  after  the  battle 
of  Steinkirk  he  was  brought  before  a  court-martial. 
Ginkell,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  great  services 
in  Ireland  with  the  title  of  Earl  of  Athlone,  presided  ; 
and  Talmash  was  among  the  judges.  Mackay  and 
Lanier  had  been  named  members  of  the  board  :  but 
they  were  no  more  ;  and  their  places  were  filled  by 
younger  officers. 

The  duty  of  the  court-martial  was  very  simple  :  for 
the  prisoner  attempted  no  defence.  His  conscience 
had,  it  should  seem,  been  suddenly  awakened.  He 
admitted,  with  expressions  of  remorse,  the  truth  of  all 
the  charges,  made  a  minute,  and  apparently  an  in- 
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genuous  confession,  and  owned  that  he  had  deserved 
death.  He  was  sentenced  to  be  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered,  and  underwent  his  punishment  with  great 
fortitude  and  with  a  show  of  piety.  He  left  behind  him 
a  few  lines,  in  which  he  declared  that  he  was  about  to 
lose  his  life  for  having  too  faithfully  obeyed  the  in¬ 
junctions  of  Barbesieux. 

His  confession  was  immediately  published  in  several 
languages,  and  was  read  with  very  various  and  very 
strong  emotions.  That  it  was  genuine  could  not  be 
doubted,  for  it  was  warranted  by  the  signatures  of 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  military  men  living. 
That  it  wTas  prompted  by  the  hope  of  pardon  could 
hardly  be  supposed  :  for  William  had  taken  pains  to 
discourage  that  hope.  Still  less  could  it  be  supposed 
that  the  prisoner  had  uttered  untruths  in  order  to 
avoid  the  torture.  For,  though  it  was  the  universal 
practice  in  the  Netherlands  to  put  convicted  assassins 
to  the  rack  in  order  to  wring  out  from  them  the  names 
of  their  employers  and  associates,  William  had  given 
orders  that,  on  this  occasion,  the  rack  should  not  be 
used  or  even  named.  It  should  be  added,  that  the 
court  did  not  interrogate  the  prisoner  closely,  but 
suffered  him  to  tell  his  story  in  his  own  wa}u  It  is 
therefore  reasonable  to  believe  that  his  narrative  is 
substantially  true  ;  and  no  part  of  it  has  a  stronger  air 
of  truth  than  his  account  of  the  audience  with  wdiich 
James  had  honored  him  at  Saint  Germains. 

In  our  island  the  sensation  produced  by  the  news 
was  great.  The  Whigs  loudly  called  both  James  and 
Tewis  assassins.  How,  it  was  asked,  was  it  possible, 
without  outraging  common-sense,  to  put  an  innocent 
meaning  on  the  words  which  Grandval  declared  that 
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he  had  heard  from  the  lips  of  the  banished  King  of 
England  ?  And  who  that  knew  the  court  of  Versailles 
would  believe  that  Barbesieux,  a  youth,  a  mere  novice 
in  politics,  and  rather  a  clerk  than  a  minister,  would 
have  dared  to  do  what  he  had  done  without  taking  his 
master’s  pleasure  ?  Very  charitable  and  very  ignorant 
persons  might  perhaps  indulge  a  hope  that  Lewis  had 
not  been  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  But  that  he  was 
an  accessory  after  the  fact  no  human  being  could  doubt. 
He  must  have  seen  the  proceedings  of  the  court- 
martial,  the  evidence,  the  confession.  If  he  really 
abhorred  assassination  as  honest  men  abhor  it,  would 
not  Barbesieux  have  been  driven  with  ignominy  from 
the  Royal  presence  and  flung  into  the  Bastile  ?  Yet 
Barbesieux  was  still  at  the  War-office  ;  and  it  was  not 
pretended  that  he  had  been  punished  even  by  a  word 
or  a  frown.  It  was  plain,  then,  that  both  Kings  were 
partakers  in  the  guilt  of  Grandval.  And  if  it  were 
asked  how  two  princes  who  made  a  high  profession  of 
religion  could  have  fallen  into  such  wickedness,  the 
answer  was  that  they  had  learned  their  religion  from 
the  Jesuits.  In  reply  to  these  reproaches  the  English 
Jacobites  said  very  little  ;  and  the  French  government 
said  nothing  at  all.1 

1 1  have  taken  the  history  of  Grandval’s  plot  chiefly  from 
Grandval’s  own  confession.  I  have  not  mentioned  Madame  de 
Maintenon,  because  Grandval,  in  his  confession,  did  not  men¬ 
tion  her.  The  accusation  brought  against  her  rests  solely  on 
the  authority  of  Dumont.  See  also  a  True  Account  of  the  Hor¬ 
rid  Conspiracy  against  the  Life  of  His  most  Sacred  Majesty 
William  III.,  1692;  Reflections  upon  the  Late  Horrid  Conspiracy 
Contrived  by  some  of  the  French  Court  to  Murder  His  Majesty 
in  Flanders,  1692  ;  Burnet,  ii.,  92  ;  Vernon’s  letters  from  the 
camp  to  Colt,  published  by  Tindal ;  the  London  Gazette,  Aug. 
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The  campaign  in  the  Netherlands  ended  without 
any  other  event  deserving  to  be  recorded.  On  the 
Return  of  eighteenth  of  October  William  arrived  in 
William  to  England.  Eate  in  the  evening  of  the 
twentieth  he  reached  Kensington,  having 
traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  capital.  His  recep¬ 
tion  was  cordial  :  the  crowd  was  great  :  the  acclama¬ 
tions  were  loud  :  and  all  the  windows  along  his  route, 
from  Aldgate  to  Piccadilly,  were  lighted  up.1 

But,  notwithstanding  these  favorable  symptoms,  the 
nation  was  disappointed  and  discontented.  The  war 
had  been  unsuccessful  by  land.  By  sea  a 

Naval  malad-  ,  j  . 

ministration.  great  advantage  had  been  gained,  but  had 
not  been  improved.  The  general  expecta¬ 
tion  had  been  that  the  victory  of  May  would  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  descent  on  the  coast  of  France,  that  Saint 
Maloes  would  be  bombarded,  that  the  last  remains  of 
Tourville’s  squadron  would  be  destroyed,  and  that  the 
arsenals  of  Brest  and  Rochefort  would  be  laid  in  ruins. 
This  expectation  was,  no  doubt,  unreasonable.  It  did 
not  follow,  because  Rooke  and  his  seamen  had  silenced 
the  batteries  hastily  thrown  up  by  Bellefonds,  that  it 
would  be  safe  to  expose  ships  to  the  fire  of  regular 
fortresses.  The  government,  however,  was  not  less 
sanguine  than  the  nation.  Great  preparations  were 
made.  The  allied  fleet,  having  been  speedily  refitted 
at  Portsmouth,  stood  out  again  to  sea.  Rooke  was 
sent  to  examine  the  soundings  and  the  currents  along 
the  shore  of  Brittany.2  Transports  were  collected  at 

11.  The  -Paris  Gazette  contains  not  one  word  on  the  subject — 
a  most  significant  silence. 

1  London  Gazette ,  Oct.  20,  24,  1692. 

2  See  his  report  in  Burchett. 
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Saint  Helen’s.  Fourteen  thousand  troops  were  assem¬ 
bled  at  Portsdown  under  the  command  of  Meinhart 
Schomberg,  who  had  been  rewarded  for  his  father’s 
services  and  his  own  with  the  highest  rank  in  the  Irish 
peerage,  and  was  now  Duke  of  Leinster.  Under  him 
were  Ruvigny,  who,  for  his  good  service  at  Aghrim, 
had  been  created  Earl  of  Galway,  La  Melloniere  and 
Cambon  with  their  gallant  bands  of  refugees,  and 
Argyle  with  the  regiment  which  bore  his  name, 
and  which,  as  it  began  to  be  faintly  rumored,  had 
last  winter  done  something  strange  and  horrible  in  a 
wild  country  of  rocks  and  snow,  never  yet  explored 
by  any  Englishman. 

On  the  twenty-sixth  of  July  the  troops  were  all  on 
board.  The  transports  sailed,  and  in  a  few  hours 
joined  the  naval  armament  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Portland.  On  the  twenty-eighth  a  general  council  of 
war  was  held.  All  the  naval  commanders,  with  Rus¬ 
sell  at  their  head,  declared  that  it  would  be  madness  to 
carry  their  ships  within  the  range  of  the  guns  of  Saint 
Maloes,  and  that  the  town  must  be  reduced  to  straits 
by  land  before  the  men-of-war  in  the  harbor  could, 
with  any  chance  of  success,  be  attacked  from  the  sea. 
The  military  men  declared  with  equal  unanimity  that 
the  land-forces  could  effect  nothing  against  the  town 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  fleet.  It  was  then  con¬ 
sidered  whether  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  an 
attempt  on  Brest  or  Rochefort.  Russell  and  the  other 
flag-officers,  among  whom  were  Rooke,  Shovel,  Van 
Almonde,  and  Evertsen,  pronounced  that  the  summer 
was  too  far  spent  for  either  enterprise.1  We  must  sup- 

1  London  Gazette ,  July  28,  1692.  See  the  resolutions  of  the 
Council  of  War  in  Burchett.  In  a  letter  to  Nottingham,  dated 
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pose  that  an  opinion  in  which  so  many  distinguished 
admirals,  both  English  and  Dutch  concurred,  however 
strange  it  may  seem  to  us,  was  in  conformity  with 
what  were  then  the  established  principles  of  the  art  of 
maritime  war.  But  why  all  these  questions  could  not 
have  been  fully  discussed  a  week  earlier,  why  fourteen 
thousand  troops  should  have  been  shipped  and  sent  to 
sea,  before  it  had  been  considered  what  they  were  to 
do,  or  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  do  any¬ 
thing,  we  may  reasonably  wonder.  The  armament  re¬ 
turned  to  Saint  Helen’s,  to  the  astonishment  and 
disgust  of  the  whole  nation.1  The  ministers  blamed 
the  commanders  :  the  commanders  blamed  the  minis¬ 
ters.  The  reproaches  exchanged  between  Nottingham 
and  Russell  were  loud  and  angry.  Nottingham,  up¬ 
right,  industrious,  versed  in  civil  business,  and  elo¬ 
quent  in  parliamentary  debate,  was  deficient  in  the 
qualities  of  a  war  minister,  and  was  not  at  all  aware  of 
his  deficiencies.  Between  him  and  the  whole  body  of 
professional  sailors  there  was  a  feud  of  long  standing. 
He  had,  some  time  before  the  Revolution,  been  a  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty;  and  his  own  opinion  was  that  he  had 
then  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of  maritime  affairs. 
This  opinion,  however,  he  had  very  much  to  himself. 
Men  who  had  passed  half  their  lives  on  the  waves,  and 
who  had  been  in  battles,  storms,  and  shipwrecks,  were 
impatient  of  his  somewhat  pompous  lectures  and  repri¬ 
mands,  and  pronounced  him  a  mere  pedant,  who,  with 
all  his  book-learning,  was  ignorant  of  what  every  cabin- 
boy  knew.  Russell  had  always  been  froward,  arrogant, 

July  10,  Russell  says,  “  Six  weeks  will  near  conclude  what  we 
call  summer.”  Lords'  Journals,  Dec.  19,  1892. 

1  Monthly  Mercury,  Aug.  and  Sept.,  1892. 
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and  mutinous  ;  and  now  prosperity  and  glory  brought 
out  his  vices  in  full  strength.  With  the  government 
which  he  had  saved  he  took  all  the  liberties  of  an  inso¬ 
lent  servant  who  believes  himself  to  be  necessary, 
treated  the  orders  of  his  superiors  with  contemptuous 
levity,  resented  reproof,  however  gentle,  as  an  outrage, 
furnished  no  plan  of  his  own,  and  showed  a  sullen  de¬ 
termination  to  execute  no  plan  furnished  by  anybody 
else.  To  Nottingham  he  had  a  strong  and  very  natural 
antipathy.  They  were,  indeed,  an  ill-matched  pair. 
Nottingham  was  a  Tory  ;  Russell  was  a  Whig.  Not¬ 
tingham  was  a  speculative  seaman,  confident  in  his 
theories  ;  Russell  was  a  practical  seaman,  proud  of  his 
achievements.  The  strength  of  Nottingham  lay  in 
speech ;  the  strength  of  Russell  lay  in  action.  Notting¬ 
ham’s  demeanor  was  decorous  even  to  formality  ;  Rus¬ 
sell  was  passionate  and  rude.  Rastly,  Nottingham  was 
an  honest  man  ;  and  Russell  was  a  villain.  They  now 
became  mortal  enemies.  The  Admiral  sneered  at  the 
Secretary’s  ignorance  of  naval  affairs  :  the  Secretary 
accused  the  Admiral  of  sacrificing  the  public  interests 
to  mere  wayward  humor  ;  and  both  were  in  the  right. 1 

While  they  were  wrangling,  the  merchants  of  all  the 
ports  in  the  kingdom  were  clamoring  against  the  naval 
administration.  The  victory  of  which  the  nation  was 
so  proud  was,  in  the  City,  pronounced  to  have  been  a 
positive  disaster.  During  some  months  before  the 
battle  all  the  maritime  strength  of  the  enemy  had  been 
collected  in  two  great  masses,  one  in  the  Mediterranean 

1  Evelyn’s  Diary ,  July  25,  1692  ;  Burnet,  ii.,  94,  95,  and  Lord 
Dartmouth’s  Note.  The  history  of  the  quarrel  between  Russell 
and  Nottingham  will  be  best  learned  from  the  Parliamentary 
Journals  and  Debates  of  the  Session  of  169I. 
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and  one  in  the  Atlantic.  There  had,  consequently, 
been  little  privateering  ;  and  the  voyage  to  New  Eng¬ 
land  or  Jamaica  had  been  almost  as  safe  as  in  time  of 
peace.  Since  the  battle,  the  remains  of  the  force  which 
had  lately  been  collected  under  Tourville  were  dis¬ 
persed  over  the  ocean.  Even  the  passage  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  Ireland  was  insecure.  Every  week  it  was 
announced  that  twenty,  thirty,  fifty  vessels  belonging 
to  London  or  Bristol  had  been  taken  by  the  French. 
More  than  a  hundred  prizes  were  carried  during  that 
autumn  into  Saint  Maloes  alone.  It  would  have  been 
far  better,  in  the  opinion  of  the  ship-owners  and  of  the 
underwriters,  that  the  Royal  Sun  had  still  been  afloat, 
with  her  thousand  fighting  men  on  board,  than  that 
she  should  be  lying  a  heap  of  ashes  on  the  beach  at 
Cherburg,  while  her  crew,  distributed  among  twenty 
brigantines,  prowled  for  booty  over  the  sea  between 
Cape  Finisterre  and  Cape  Clear.1 

The  privateers  of  Dunkirk  had  long  been  celebrated  ; 
and  among  them,  John  Bart,  humbly  born,  and  scarcely 
able  to  sign  his  name,  but  eminently  brave  and  active, 
had  attained  an  undisputed  pre-eminence.  In  the 
country  of  Anson  and  Hawke,  of  Howe  and  Rodney, 
of  Duncan,  Saint  Vincent,  and  Nelson,  the  name  of  the 
most  daring  and  skilful  corsair  would  have  little  chance 
of  being  remembered.  But  France,  among  whose  many 
unquestioned  titles  to  glory  very  few  are  derived  from 
naval  war,  still  ranks  Bart  among  her  great  men.  In 
the  autumn  of  1692  this  enterprising  freebooter  was  the 
terror  of  all  the  English  and  Dutch  merchants  who 

1  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  19,  1692  ;  Burnet,  ii.,  95  ;  Grey’s 
Debates,  Nov.  21,  1692;  Paris  Gazettes  of  August  and  Septem¬ 
ber;  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary. 
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traded  with  the  Baltic.  He  took  and  destroyed  vessels 
close  to  the  eastern  coast  of  our  island.  He  even  ven¬ 
tured  to  land  in  Northumberland,  and  burned  many 
houses  before  the  trainbands  could  be  collected  to  op¬ 
pose  him.  The  prizes  which  he  carried  back  into  his 
native  port  were  estimated  at  about  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  sterling.1  About  the  same  time  a  younger 
adventurer,  destined  to  equal  or  surpass  Bart,  Du  Guay 
Trouin,  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  small 
armed  vessel.  The  intrepid  boy,  for  he  was  not  yet 
twenty  3-ears  old,  entered  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon, 
sacked  a  mansion  in  the  county  of  Clare,  and  did  not 
re-embark  till  a  detachment  from  the  garrison  of 
Limerick  marched  against  him.'1 

While  our  trade  was  interrupted  and  our  shores 
menaced  by  these  rovers,  some  calamities  which  no 
Earthquake  ^uman  prudence  could  have  averted  in¬ 
creased  the  public  ill-humor.  An  earth¬ 
quake  of  terrible  violence  laid  waste,  in  less 
than  three  minutes,  the  flourishing  colony  of  Jamaica. 
Whole  plantations  changed  their  place.  Whole  villages 
were  swallowed  up.  Port  Royal,  the  fairest  and  wealthi¬ 
est  city  which  the  English  had  yet  built  in  the  New 
World,  renowned  for  its  quays,  for  its  warehouses,  and 
for  its  stately  streets,  which  were  said  to  rival  Cheap- 
side,  was  turned  into  a  mass  of  ruins.  Fifteen  hundred 
of  the  inhabitants  were  buried  under  their  own  dwell¬ 
ings.  The  effect  of  this  disaster  was  severely  felt  by  many 
of  the  great  mercantile  houses  of  London  and  Bristol.3 

1  See  Bart’s  Letters  of  Nobility ,  and  the  Paris  Gazettes  of  the 
autumn  of  1692. 

2  Memoir es  de  Du  Guay  Trouin. 

3  London  Gazette ,  Aug.  11,  1692;  Evelyn’s  Diary ,  Aug.  10; 
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Capture  of  a  Dutch  Fleet  by  Jean  Bart , 
1694. 

From  an  old  print. 
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A  still  heavier  calamity  was  the  failure  of  the  harvest. 
The  summer  had  been  wet  all  over  Western  Europe. 
jist  Those  heavy  rains  which  had  impeded 

England.  exertions  of  the  French  pioneers  in  the 

trenches  of  Namur  had  been  fatal  to  the 
crops.  Old  men  remembered  no  such  year  since  1648. 
No  fruit  ripened.  The  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat 
doubled.  The  evil  was  aggravated  by  the  state  of  our 
silver  coin,  which  had  been  clipped  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  words  pound  and  shilling  had  ceased  to  have 
a  fixed  meaning.  Compared  with  France,  indeed, 
England  might  well  be  esteemed  prosperous.  Here 
the  public  burdens  were  heavy:  there  they  were  crush¬ 
ing.  Here  the  laboring  man  was  forced  to  husband 
his  coarse  barley  loaf :  but  there  it  not  seldom  hap¬ 
pened  that  the  wretched  peasant  was  found  dead  on  the 
earth  with  half-chewed  grass  in  his  mouth.  Our  an¬ 
cestors  found  some  consolation  in  thinking  that  they 
were  gradually  wearing  out  the  strength  of  their  for¬ 
midable  enemy,  and  that  his  resources  were  likely  to 
be  drained  sooner  than  theirs.  Still  there  was  much 
suffering  and  much  repining.  In  some  counties  mobs 
attacked  the  granaries.  The  necessity  of  retrenchment 
was  felt  by  families  of  every  rank.  An  idle  man  of  wit 
and  pleasure,  who  little  thought  that  his  buffoonery 
would  ever  be  cited  to  illustrate  the  history  of  his 
times,  complained  that,  in  this  year,  wine  ceased  to  be 
put  on  many  hospitable  tables  where  he  had  been  accus¬ 
tomed  to  see  it,  and  that  its  place  was  supplied  by  punch. 1 

Monthly  Mercury  for  September  ;  A  Full  Account  of  the  Late 
dreadful  Earthquake  at  Port  Royal  in  famaica ,  licensed  Sept. 
9,  1692. 

1  Evelyn’s  Diary,  June  25,  Oct.  1,  1690  ;  Narcissus  Euttrell’s 
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A  symptom  of  public  distress  much  more  alarming 
than  the  substitution  of  brandy  and  lemons  for  claret 
was  the  increase  of  crime.  During  the 
Increase  autumn  of  1692  and  the  following  winter, 

of  crime.  , 

the  capital  was  kept  in  constant  terror  by 
house-breakers.  One  gang,  thirteen  strong,  entered 
the  mansion  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond  in  Saint  James  s 
Square,  and  all  but  succeeded  in  carrying  off  his  mag¬ 
nificent  plate  and  jewels.  Another  gang  made  an 
attempt  on  Eambeth  Palace.1  When  stately  abodes, 
guarded  by  numerous  servants,  were  in  such  danger, 
it  may  easily  be  believed  that  no  shopkeeper’s  till  or 
stock  could  be  safe.  From  Bow  to  Hyde  Park,  from 
Thames  Street  to  Bloomsbury,  there  was  no  parish  in 
which  some  quiet  dwelling  had  not  been  sacked  by 
burglars.2  Meanwhile  the  great  roads  were  made 
almost  impassable  by  freebooters,  who  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  troops  larger  than  had  before  been  known. 
There  was  a  sworn  fraternity  of  twenty  footpads  which 
met  at  an  ale-house  in  Southwark.3  But  the  most 
formidable  band  of  plunderers  consisted  of  two  and 
twenty  horsemen.4  It  should  seem  that,  at  this  time, 
a  journey  of  fifty  miles  through  the  wealthiest  and  most 
populous  shires  of  England  was  as  dangerous  as  a  pil¬ 
grimage  across  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  The  Oxford 
stage-coach  was  pillaged  in  broad  day  after  a  bloody 

Diary,  June,  1692,  May,  1693  ;  Monthly  Mercury,  April,  May, 
and  June,  1693  ;  Tom  Brown's  Description  of  a  Country  Life, 
1692. 

1  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary,  Nov.,  1692. 

2  See,  for  example,  the  Loudon  Gazette  of  Jan.  12,  169!. 

3  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary,  Dec.,  1692. 

4  Ibid.,  Jan.,  1693. 
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fight.  A  wagon  laden  with  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
of  public  money  was  stopped  and  ransacked.  As  this 
operation  took  some  time,  all  the  travellers  who  came 
to  the  spot  while  the  thieves  were  busy  were  seized 
and  guarded.  When  the  booty  had  been  secured,  the 
prisoners  were  suffered  to  depart  on  foot,  but  their 
horses,  sixteen  or  eighteen  in  number,  were  shot  or 
hamstringed,  to  prevent  pursuit.1 2  The  Portsmouth 
mail  was  robbed  twice  in  one  week  by  men  well  armed 
and  mounted.3  Some  jovial  Essex  squires,  while 
riding  after  a  hare,  were  themselves  chased  and  run 
down  by  nine  hunters  of  a  different  sort,  and  were 
heartily  glad  to  find  themselves  at  home  again,  though 
with  empty  pockets.1 5 

The  friends  of  the  government  asserted  that  the 
marauders  were  all  Jacobites  :  and,  indeed,  there  were 
some  appearances  which  gave  color  to  the  assertion. 
For  example,  fifteen  butchers,  going  on  a  market-day 
to  buy  beasts  at  Thame,  were  stopped  by  a  large  gang, 
and  compelled  first  to  deliver  their  money-bags,  and 
then  to  drink  King  James’s  health  in  brandy.6  The 
thieves,  however,  to  do  them  justice,  showed,  in  the 
exercise  of  their  calling,  no  decided  preference  for  any 
political  party.  Some  of  them  fell  in  with  Marlborough 
near  Saint  Albans,  and,  notwithstanding  his  known 
hostility  to  the  court  and  his  recent  imprisonment, 

1  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary,  July,  1692. 

2  Evelyn’s  Diary,  Nov.  20,  1692  ;  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary ; 
London  Gazette,  Nov.  24 ;  Hop  to  the  Greffier  of  the  States- 
general,  Nov.  1%. 

’  London  Gazette,  Dec.  19,  1692. 

4  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary,  Dec.,  1692. 

5  Ibid.,  Nov.,  1692. 
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compelled  him  to  deliver  up  five  hundred  guineas, 
which  he  doubtless  never  ceased  to  regret  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  long  career  of  prosperity  and  glory.1 

When  William,  on  his  return  from  the  Continent, 
learned  to  what  an  extent  these  outrages  had  been 
carried,  he  expressed  great  indignation,  and  announced 
his  resolution  to  put  down  the  malefactors  with  a  strong 
hand.  A  veteran  robber  was  induced  to  turn  informer, 
and  to  lay  before  the  King  a  list  of  the  chief  highway¬ 
men,  and  a  full  account  of  their  habits  and  of  their 
favorite  haunts.  It  was  said  that  this  list  contained 
not  less  than  eighty  names.2  Strong  parties  of  cavalry 
were  sent  out  to  protect  the  roads  ;  and  this  precaution, 
which  would,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have  caused 
much  murmuring,  seems  to  have  been  generally  ap¬ 
proved.  A  fine  regiment,  now  called  the  Second 
Dragoon  Guards,  which  had  distinguished  itself  by 
activity  and  success  in  the  irregular  war  against  the 
Irish  Rapparees,  was  selected  to  guard  several  of  the 
great  avenues  of  the  capital.  Blackheath,  Barnet, 
Hounslow,  became  places  of  arms.3  In  a  few  weeks  the 
roads  were  as  safe  as  usual.  The  executions  were  numer¬ 
ous:  for,  till  the  evil  had  been  suppressed,  the  King  reso¬ 
lutely  refused  to  listen  to  any  solicitations  for  mercy.4 
Among  those  who  suffered  was  James  Whitney,  the 
most  celebrated  captain  of  banditti  in  the  kingdom. 
He  had  been,  during  some  months,  the  terror  of  all 

1  Narcissus  Duttrell’s  Diary ,  August,  1692. 

2  Hop  to  the  Greffier  of  the  States-general,  yfEr  I^9§-  The 
Dutch  despatches  of  this  year  are  filled  with  stories  of  robberies. 

3  Hop,  h^i69|;  Historical  Records  of  the  Queen's  Bays, 
published  by  authority  ;  Narcissus  L/uttrell’s  Diary,  Nov.  15. 

4  Narcissus  L/uttrell’s  Diary,  Dec.  22. 


James  Whitney,  the  Notorious 
Highwayma  n . 

From  an  old  print. 
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who  travelled  from  London  either  northward  or  west¬ 
ward,  and  was  at  length  with  difficulty  secured  after  a 
desperate  conflict,  in  which  one  soldier  was  killed  and 
several  wounded.1  The  London  Gazette  announced 
that  the  famous  highwayman  had  been  taken,  and  in¬ 
vited  all  persons  who  had  been  robbed  by  him  to  repair 
to  Newgate  and  to  see  whether  they  could  identify  him. 
To  identify  him  should  have  been  easy  :  for  he  had  a 
wound  in  his  face,  and  had  lost  a  thumb.2  He,  how¬ 
ever,  in  the  hope  of  perplexing  the  witnesses  for  the 
crown,  expended  a  hundred  pounds  in  procuring  a 
sumptuous  embroidered  suit  against  the  day  of  trial. 
This  ingenious  device  was  frustrated  by  his  hard¬ 
hearted  keepers.  He  was  put  to  the  bar  in  his  ordi¬ 
nary  clothes,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  death.3  He 
had  previously  tried  to  ransom  himself  by  offering  to 
raise  a  fine  troop  of  cavalry,  all  highwaymen,  for  ser¬ 
vice  in  Flanders  :  but  his  offer  had  been  rejected.4  He 
had  one  resource  still  left.  He  declared  that  he  was 
privy  to  a  treasonable  plot.  Some  Jacobite  lords  had 
promised  him  immense  rewards  if  he  would,  at  the 
head  of  his  gang,  fall  upon  the  King  at  a  stag-hunt  in 
Windsor  Forest.  There  was  nothing  intrinsically  im¬ 
probable  in  Whitney’s  story.  Indeed,  a  design  very 
similar  to  that  which  he  imputed  to  the  malcontents 
was,  only  three  years  later,  actually  formed  by  some 
of  them,  and  was  all  but  carried  into  execution.  But 
it  was  far  better  that  a  few  bad  men  should  go  unpun- 

1  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary ,  Dec.,  1692  ;  Hop,  Jan.  Ts5 .  Hop 
calls  Whitney,  “  den  befaamsten  roover  in  Engelandt.” 

2  London  Gazette ,  January  2,  169!. 

3  Narcissus  LuttrelPs  Diary ,  Jan.,  169I. 

4  Ibid,.,  Dec.,  1692. 
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ished,  than  that  all  honest  men  should  live  in  fear  of 
being  falsely  accused  by  felons  sentenced  to  the  gal¬ 
lows.  Chief-justice  Holt  advised  the  King  to  let  the 
law  take  its  course.  William,  never  much  inclined  to 
give  credit  to  stories  about  conspiracies,  assented.  The 
Captain,  as  he  was  called,  was  hanged  in  Smithfield, 
and  made  a  most  penitent  end.1 

Meanwhile,  in  the  midst  of  discontent,  distress,  and 
disorder,  had  begun  a  session  of  Parliament  singularly 
eventful,  a  session  from  which  dates  a  new 
Parliament.  era  in  the  history  of  English  finance,  a  ses¬ 
sion  in  which  some  grave  constitutional 
questions,  not  yet  entirely  set  at  rest,  were  for  the  first 
time  debated. 

It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  any  account  of  this 
session  which  can  be  framed  out  of  the  scanty  and  dis¬ 
persed  materials  now  accessible  must  leave 
parties.  many  things  obscure.  The  relations  of  the 
parliamentary  factions  were,  during  this 
year,  in  a  singularly  complicated  state.  Each  of  the 
two  Houses  were  divided  and  subdivided  by  several 
lines.  To  omit  minor  distinctions,  there  was  the  great 
line  which  separated  the  Whig  party  from  the  Tory 
party  ;  and  there  was  the  great  line  which  separated 
the  official  men  and  their  friends  and  dependents,  who 
were  sometimes  called  the  Court  party,  from  those 
who  were  sometimes  nicknamed  the  Grumbletonians, 
and  sometimes  honored  with  the  appellation  of  the  Coun¬ 
try  party.  And  these  two  great  lines  were  intersecting 

‘Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary ,  January  and  February;  Hop, 
Feb.  10!  an(l  Peb-  fro  ‘693  ;  Letter  to  Secretary  Trenchard,  1694 ; 
New  Court  Contrivances ,  or  More  Sham  Plots  still,  1693. 
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lines.  For  of  the  servants  of  the  crown  and  of  their 
adherents  about  one-half  were  Whigs  and  one-half 
Tories.  It  is  also  to  be  remembered  that  there  was,  quite 
distinct  from  the  feud  between  Whigs  and  Tories, 
quite  distinct  also  from  the  feud  between  those  who 
were  in  and  those  who  were  out,  a  feud  between  the 
Lords  as  Lords  and  the  Commons  as  Commons.  The 
spirit  both  of  the  hereditary  and  of  the  elective  chamber 
had  been  thoroughly  roused  in  the  preceding  session 
by  the  dispute  about  the  court  of  the  Lord  High 
Steward  :  and  they  met  in  a  pugnacious  mood. 

The  speech  which  the  King  made  at  the  opening  of 
the  session  was  skilfully  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
conciliating  the  Houses.  He  came,  he  told 
speech' S  them,  to  ask  for  their  advice  and  assistance. 

He  congratulated  them  on  the  victory  of  La 
Hogue.  He  acknowledged  with  much  concern  that 
the  operations  of  the  allies  had  been  less  successful  by 
land  than  by  sea  ;  but  he  warmly  declared  that,  both 
by  land  and  by  sea,  the  valor  of  his  English  subjects 
had  been  pre-eminently  conspicuous.  The  distress  of 
his  people,  he  said,  was  his  own  :  his  interest  was  in¬ 
separable  from  theirs  :  it  was  painful  to  him  to  call  on 
them  to  make  sacrifices  :  but  from  sacrifices  which 
were  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  English  nation  and 
of  the  Protestant  religion,  no  good  Englishman  and  no 
good  Protestant  would  shrink.1 

The  Commons  thanked  the  King  in  cordial  terms  for 
his  gracious  speech.2  But  the  Lords  were  in  a  bad 
humor.  Two  of  their  body,  Marlborough  and  Hunt¬ 
ingdon,  had,  during  the  recess,  when  an  invasion  and 

1 Lords'  and  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  4,  Jan.,  1692. 

2  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  10,  1692. 

VOL.  VIII. — 7. 
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an  insurrection  were  hourly  expected,  been  sent  to 
the  Tower,  and  were  still  under  recognizances.  Had 
a  country  gentleman  or  a  merchant  been 
privilege °f  taken  up  and  held  to  bail  on  even  slighter 
raised  by  grounds  at  so  alarming  a  crisis,  the  Lords 
the  Lords.  wou^  assuredly  not  have  interfered.  But 
they  were  easily  moved  to  anger  by  anything  that 
looked  like  an  indignity  offered  to  their  own  order. 
They  not  only  cross-examined  with  great  severity 
Aaron  Smith,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury,  whose 
character,  to  say  the  truth,  entitled  him  to  little  indul¬ 
gence,  but  passed,  by  thirty-five  votes  to  twenty-eight, 
a  resolution  implying  a  censure  on  the  Judges  of  the 
King’s  Bench,  men  certainly  not  inferior  in  probity, 
and  very  far  superior  in  legal  learning,  to  any  peer  of 
the  realm.  The  King  thought  it  prudent  to  soothe  the 
wounded  pride  of  the  nobility  by  ordering  the  recog¬ 
nizances  to  be  cancelled  ;  and  with  this  concession  the 
House  was  satisfied,  to  the  great  vexation  of  the 
Jacobites,  who  had  hoped  that  the  quarrel  would  be 
prosecuted  to  some  fatal  issue,  and  who,  finding  them¬ 
selves  disappointed,  vented  their  spleen  by  railing  at 
the  tameness  of  the  degenerate  barons  of  England.1 

Both  Houses  held  long  and  earnest  deliberations  on 
the  state  of  the  nation.  The  King,  when  he  requested 
Debates  on  their  advice>  had,  perhaps,  not  foreseen  that 
the  state  his  words  would  be  construed  into  an  invi- 
ofthe  nation.  Nation  to  scrutinize  every  part  of  the  admin- 


1  See  the  Lords'  Journals  from  Nov.  7  to  Nov.  18,  1692  ; 
Burnet,  ii.,  102.  Tindal’s  account  of  these  proceedings  was 
taken  from  letters  addressed  by  Warre,  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  to  Colt,  Envoy  at  Hanover.  Letter  to  Mr.  Secretary 
Tre7i  chard,  1694. 
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istration,  and  to  offer  suggestions  touching  matters 
which  parliaments  have  generally  thought  it  expedient 
to  leave  entirely  to  the  crown.  Some  of  the  discon¬ 
tented  peers,  proposed  that  a  committee  chosen  partly 
by  the  Lords  and  partly  by  the  Commons,  should  be 
authorized  to  inquire  into  the  whole  management  of 
public  affairs.  But  it  was  generally  apprehended  that 
such  a  committee  would  become  a  second  and  more 
powerful  Privy  Council,  independent  of  the  crown,  and 
unknown  to  the  constitution.  The  motion  was  there¬ 
fore  rejected  by  forty-eight  votes  to  thirty-six.  On 
this  occasion  the  ministers,  with  scarcely  an  exception, 
voted  in  the  majority.  A  protest  was  signed  by 
eighteen  of  the  minority,  among  whom  were  the  bitter¬ 
est  Whigs  and  the  bitterest  Tories  in  the  whole  peerage. 1 

The  Houses  inquired,  each  for  itself,  into  the  causes 
of  the  public  calamities.  The  Commons  resolved  them¬ 
selves  into  a  Grand  Committee  to  consider  of  the  advice 
to  be  given  to  the  King.  From  the  concise  abstracts 
and  fragments  which  have  come  down  to  us  it  seems 
that,  in  this  Committee,  which  continued  to  sit  many 
days,  the  debates  wandered  over  a  vast  space.  One 
member  spoke  of  the  prevalence  of  highway-robbery  : 
another  deplored  the  quarrel  between  the  Queen  and 
the  Princess,  and  proposed  that  two  or  three  gentlemen 
should  be  deputed  to  wait  on  Her  Majesty  and  try  to 
make  matters  up.  A  third  described  the  machinations  of 
the  Jacobites  of  the  preceding  spring.  It  was  notorious, 
he  said,  that  preparations  had  been  made  for  a  rising, 
and  that  arms  and  horses  had  been  collected  ;  yet  not 
a  single  traitor  had  been  brought  to  justice.2 

1  Lords'  Journals,  Dec.  7;  Tindal,  from  the  Colt  Papers ; 
Burnet,  ii.,  105.  2  Grey’s  Debates ,  Nov.  2r  and  23,  1692. 
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The  events  of  the  war  by  land  and  sea  furnished 
matter  for  several  earnest  debates.  Many  members 
complained  of  the  preference  given  to  aliens  over  Eng¬ 
lishmen.  The  whole  battle  of  Steinkirk  was  fought 
over  again  ;  and  severe  reflections  were  thrown  on 
Solmes.  “  Let  English  soldiers  be  commanded  by 
none  but  English  generals,”  was  the  almost  universal 
cry.  Seymour,  who  had  once  been  distinguished  by 
his  hatred  of  foreigners,  but  who,  since  he  had  been  at 
the  Board  of  Treasury,  had  reconsidered  his  opinions, 
asked  where  English  generals  were  to  be  found.  ‘ 1  I 
have  no  love  for  foreigners  as  foreigners  :  but  we  have 
no  choice.  Men  are  not  born  generals  :  nay,  a  man 
may  be  a  very  valuable  captain  or  major,  and  not  equal 
to  the  conduct  of  an  army.  Nothing  but  experience 
will  form  great  commanders  :  very  few  of  our  country¬ 
men  have  that  experience  ;  and  therefore  we  must  for 
the  present  employ  strangers.  ’  ’  Eowther  followed  on 
the  same  side.  ‘‘We  have  had  a  long  peace  ;  and  the 
consequence  is  that  we  have  not  a  sufficient  supply  of 
officers  fit  for  high  commands.  The  parks  and  the 
camp  at  Hounslow  were  very  poor  military  schools, 
when  compared  with  the  fields  of  battle  and  the  lines 
of  contravallation  in  which  the  great  commanders  of 
the  continental  nations  learned  their  art.”  In  reply  to 
these  arguments  an  orator  on  the  other  side  was  so  ab¬ 
surd  as  to  declare  that  he  could  point  out  ten  English¬ 
men  who,  if  they  were  in  the  French  service,  would  be 
made  Marshals.  Four  or  five  colonels  who  had  been 
at  Steinkirk  took  part  in  the  debate.  It  was  said  of 
them  that  they  showed  as  much  modesty  in  speech  as 
they  had  shown  courage  in  action  ;  and,  from  the  very 
imperfect  report  which  has  come  down  to  us,  the  com- 
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pliment  seems  not  to  have  been  undeserved.  They  did 
not  join  in  the  vulgar  cry  against  the  Dutch.  They 
spoke  well  of  the  foreign  officers  generally,  and  did  full 
justice  to  the  valor  and  conduct  with  which  Auver- 
querque  had  rescued  the  shattered  remains  of  Mackay’s 
division  from  what  seemed  certain  destruction.  But  in 
defence  of  Solmes  not  a  word  was  said.  His  severity, 
his  haughty  manners,  and,  above  all,  the  indifference 
with  which  he  looked  on  while  the  English,  borne 
down  by  overwhelming  numbers,  were  fighting  hand 
to  hand  with  the  French  household  troops,  had  made 
him  so  odious  that  many  members  were  prepared  to 
vote  for  an  address  requesting  that  he  might  be  re¬ 
moved,  and  that  his  place  might  be  filled  by  Talmash, 
who,  since  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough,  was  univer¬ 
sally  allowed  to  be  the  best  officer  in  the  army.  But 
Talmash’s  friends  judiciously  interfered.  “  I  have,” 
said  one  of  them,  “  a  true  regard  for  that  gentleman  ; 
and  I  implore  you  not  to  do  him  an  injury  under  the 
notion  of  doing  him  a  kindness.  Consider  that  you  are 
usurping  what  is  peculiarly  the  King’s  prerogative. 
You  are  turning  officers  out  and  putting  officers  in.” 
The  debate  ended  without  any  vote  of  censure  on 
Solmes.  But  a  hope  was  expressed,  in  language  not 
very  parliamentary,  that  what  had  been  said  in  the 
Committee  would  be  reported  to  the  King,  and  that  His 
Majesty  would  not  disregard  the  general  wish  of  the 
representatives  of  his  people. 1 

The  Commons  next  proceeded  to  inquire  into  the 
naval  administration,  and  very  soon  came  to  a  quarrel 
with  the  Lords  on  that  subject.  That  there  had  been 
mismanagement  somewhere  was  but  too  evident.  It 
1  Grey’s  Debates ,  Nov.  21,  1692  ;  Colt  Papers  in  Tindal. 
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was  hardly  possible  to  acquit  both  Russell  and  Notting¬ 
ham  ;  and  each  House  stood  by  its  own  member.  The 
Commons  had,  at  the  opening  of  the  session,  unani¬ 
mously  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Russell  for  his  con¬ 
duct  at  Ra  Hogue.  They  now,  in  the  Grand  Committee 
of  Advice,  took  into  consideration  the  miscarriages 
which  had  followed  the  battle.  A  motion  was  made 
so  vaguely  worded  that  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  mean 
anything.  It  was  understood,  however,  to  imply  a  cen¬ 
sure  on  Nottingham,  and  was  therefore  strongly  opposed 
by  his  friends.  On  the  division  the  Ayes  were  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty- five,  the  Noes  a  hundred  and  sixty-four.1 

On  the  very  next  day  Nottingham  appealed  to  the 
Lords.  He  told  his  story  with  all  the  skill  of  a  prac¬ 
tised  orator,  and  with  all  the  authority  which  belongs 
to  unblemished  integrity.  He  then  laid  on  the  table  a 
great  mass  of  papers,  which  he  requested  the  House  to 
read  and  consider.  The  Peers  seem  to  have  examined 
the  papers  seriously  and  diligently.  The  result  of  the 
examination  was  by  no  means  favorable  to  Russell. 
Yet  it  was  thought  unjust  to  condemn  him  unheard  ; 
and  it  was  difficult  to  devise  any  way  in  which  their 
Lordships  could  hear  him.  At  last  it  was  resolved  to 
send  the  papers  down  to  the  Commons  with  a  message 
which  imported  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Upper 
House,  there  was  a  case  against  the  Admiral  which  he 
ought  to  be  called  upon  to  answer.  With  the  papers 
was  sent  an  abstract  of  the  contents.2 

The  message  was  not  very  respectfully  received. 
Russell  had,  at  that  moment,  a  popularity  which  he 

‘Tindal,  Colt  Papers;  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  n,  169!. 

9  Colt  Papers  in  Tindal ,  Lords'  Journals  from  Dec.  6  to  Dec. 
19,  1692,  inclusive. 
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little  deserved,  but  which  will  not  seem  strange  to  us 
when  we  remember  that  the  public  knew  nothing  of 
his  treasons,  and  knew  that  he  was  the  only  living 
Englishman  who  had  won  a  great  battle.  The  abstract 
of  the  papers  was  read  by  the  clerk.  Russell  then 
spoke  with  great  applause  ;  and  his  friends  pressed  for 
an  immediate  decision.  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave 
very  justly  observed  that  it  was  impossible  to  pro¬ 
nounce  judgment  on  such  a  pile  of  despatches  without 
perusing  them:  but  this  objection  was  overruled.  The 
Whigs  regarded  the  accused  member  as  one  of  them¬ 
selves  :  many  of  the  Tories  were  dazzled  by  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  his  recent  victory  ;  and  neither  Whigs  nor 
Tories  were  disposed  to  show  any  deference  for  the 
authority  of  the  Peers.  The  House,  without  reading 
the  papers,  passed  a  unanimous  resolution  expressing 
warm  approbation  of  Russell’s  whole  conduct.  The 
temper  of  the  assembly  was  such  that  some  ardent 
Whigs  thought  that  they  might  now  venture  to  pro¬ 
pose  a  vote  of  censure  on  Nottingham  by  name.  But 
the  attempt  failed.  ‘  ‘  I  am  ready,  ’  ’  said  Rowther — and 
he  doubtless  expressed  what  many  felt — “  I  am  ready 
to  support  any  motion  that  may  do  honor  to  the  Ad¬ 
miral  :  but  I  cannot  join  in  an  attack  on  the  Secretary 
of  State.  For,  to  my  knowledge,  their  Majesties  have 
no  more  zealous,  laborious,  or  faithful  servant  than  my 
Lord  Nottingham.”  Finch  exerted  all  his  mellifluous 
eloquence  in  defence  of  his  brother,  and  contrived, 
without  directly  opposing  himself  to  the  prevailing 
sentiment,  to  insinuate  that  Russell’s  conduct  had  not 
been  faultless.  The  vote  of  censure  on  Nottingham 
was  not  pressed.  But  the  vote  which  pronounced 
Russell’s  conduct  to  have  been  deserving  of  all  praise 
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was  communicated  to  the  Cords  ;  and  the  papers  which 
they  had  sent  down  were  very  unceremoniously  re¬ 
turned.1  The  Cords,  much  offended,  demanded  a  free 
conference.  It  was  granted  ;  and  the  managers  of  the 
two  Houses  met  in  the  Painted  Chamber.  Rochester, 
in  the  name  of  his  brethren,  expressed  a  wish  to  be 
informed  of  the  grounds  on  which  the  Admiral  had 
been  declared  faultless.  To  this  appeal  the  gentlemen 
who  stood  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  answered  only 
that  they  had  not  been  authorized  to  give  any  ex¬ 
planation,  but  that  they  would  report  to  those  who  had 
sent  them  what  had  been  said.2 

By  this  time  the  Commons  were  thoroughly  tired  of 
the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war.  The  members 
had  got  rid  of  much  of  the  ill-humor  which  they  had 
brought  up  with  them  from  their  country-seats  by  the 
simple  process  of  talking  it  away.  Burnet  hints  that 
those  arts  of  which  Caermarthen  and  Trevor  were  the 
great  masters  were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  avert¬ 
ing  votes  which  would  have  seriously  embarrassed  the 
government.  But,  though  it  is  not  improbable  that  a 
few  noisy  pretenders  to  patriotism  may  have  been 
quieted  with  bags  of  guineas,  it  would  be  absurd  to 
suppose  that  the  House  generally  was  influenced  in 
this  manner.  Whoever  has  seen  anything  of  such  as¬ 
semblies  knows  that  the  spirit  with  which  they  enter 
on  long  inquiries  very  soon  flags,  and  that  their  re¬ 
sentment,  if  not  kept  alive  by  injudicious  opposition, 
cools  fast.  In  a  short  time  everybody  was  sick  of  the 

1  As  to  the  proceedings  of  this  day  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
see  the  Journals ,  Dec.  20,  and  the  letter  of  Robert  Wilmot, 
M.P.,  for  Derby,  to  his  colleague  Anchitel  Grey,  in  Grey’s 
Debates.  2  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  4,  169!. 
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Grand  Committee  of  Advice.  The  debates  had  been 
tedious  and  desultory.  The  resolutions  which  had 
been  carried  were  for  the  most  part  merely  childish. 
The  King  was  to  be  humbly  advised  to  employ  men 
of  ability  and  integrity.  He  was  to  be  humbly  advised 
to  employ  men  who  would  stand  by  him  against  James. 
The  patience  of  the  House  was  wearied  out  by  long 
discussions  ending  in  the  pompous  promulgation  of 
truisms  like  these.  At  last  the  explosion  came.  One 
of  the  grumblers  called  the  attention  of  the  Grand 
Committee  to  the  alarming  fact  that  two  Dutchmen 
were  employed  in  the  Ordnance  department,  and 
moved  that  the  King  should  be  requested  to  dismiss 
them.  The  motion  was  received  with  disdainful 
mockery.  It  was  remarked  that  the  military  men 
especially  were  loud  in  the  expression  of  contempt. 
“  Do  we  seriously  think  of  going  to  the  King  and  tell¬ 
ing  him  that,  as  he  has  condescended  to  ask  our  advice 
at  this  momentous  crisis,  we  humbly  advise  him  to  turn 
a  Dutch  store-keeper  out  of  the  Tower  ?  Really,  if  we 
have  no  more  important  suggestion  to  carry  up  to  the 
throne,  we  may  as  well  go  to  our  dinners.”  The 
members  generally  were  of  the  same  mind.  The  chair¬ 
man  was  voted  out  of  the  chair,  and  was  not  directed 
to  ask  leave  to  sit  again.  The  Grand  Committee  ceased 
to  exist.  The  resolutions  which  it  had  passed  were 
formally  reported  to  the  House.  One  of  them  was  re¬ 
jected  :  the  others  were  suffered  to  drop  ;  and  the 
Commons,  after  considering  during  several  weeks  what 
advice  they  should  give  to  the  King,  ended  by  giving 
him  no  advice  at  all.1 

1  Colt  Papers  in  Tindal ;  Commons'  Journals ,  Dec.  16,  1692, 
Jan.  11,  169! ;  Burnet,  ii.,  104. 
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The  temper  of  the  Eords  was  different.  From  many 
circumstances  it  appears  that  there  was  no  place  where 
the  Dutch  were,  at  this  time,  so  much  hated  as  in  the 
Upper  House.  The  dislike  with  which  an  Englishman 
of  the  middle  class  regarded  the  King’s  foreign  friends 
was  merely  national.  The  preferment  which  they  had 
obtained  was  preferment  which  he  would  have  had  no 
chance  of  obtaining  if  they  had  never  existed.  But  to 
an  English  peer  they  were  objects  of  personal  jealousy. 
They  stood  between  him  and  Majesty.  They  inter¬ 
cepted  from  him  the  rays  of  royal  favor.  The  prefer¬ 
ence  given  to  them  wounded  him  both  in  his  interests 
and  in  his  pride.  His  chance  of  a  Garter  or  of  a  troop 
of  Fife  Guards  was  much  smaller  since  they  had  be¬ 
come  his  competitors.  He  might  have  been  Master  of 
the  Horse  but  for  Auverquerque,  Master  of  the  Robes 
but  for  Zulestein,  Groom  of  the  Stole  but  for  Bentinck.1 
The  ill-humor  of  the  aristocracy  was  inflamed  by  Marl¬ 
borough,  who,  at  this  time,  affected  the  character  of  a 
patriot  persecuted  for  standing  up  against  the  Dutch  in 
defence  of  the  interests  of  his  native  land,  and  -who  did 
not  foresee  that  a  day  would  come  when  he  would  be 
accused  of  sacrificing  the  interests  of  his  native  land  to 
gratify  the  Dutch.  The  Peers  determined  to  present 
an  address  requesting  William  not  to  place  his  English 
troops  under  the  command  of  a  foreign  general.  They 
took  up  very  seriously  that  question  which  had  moved 
the  House  of  Commons  to  laughter,  and  solemnly 
counselled  their  Sovereign  not  to  employ  foreigners  in 

1  The  peculiar  antipathy  of  the  English  nobles  to  the  Dutch 
favorites  is  mentioned  in  a  highly  interesting  note  written  by 
Renaudot  in  1698,  and  preserved  among  the  Archives  of  the 
French  Foreign  Office. 
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his  magazines.  At  Marlborough’s  suggestion  they 
urged  the  King  to  insist  that  the  youngest  English 
general  should  take  precedence  of  the  oldest  general  in 
the  service  of  the  States-general.  It  was,  they  said, 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  crown,  that  an  officer 
who  held  a  commission  from  His  Majesty  should  ever 
be  commanded  by  an  officer  who  held  a  similar  com¬ 
mission  from  a  republic.  To  this  advice,  evidently 
dictated  by  an  ignoble  malevolence  to  Holland,  Wil¬ 
liam,  who  troubled  himself  little  about  votes  of  the 
Upper  House  which  were  not  backed  by  the  Tower, 
returned,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  very  short 
and  dr3T  answer.  1 

While  the  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  the  war  was 
pending,  the  Commons  resumed  the  consideration  of 
an  important  subject  which  had  occupied 
Regulation  much  of  their  attention  in  the  preceding 
of  Trials  in  year.  The  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials 
cases  of  jn  cases  Gf  High-treason  was  again  brought 
in,  but  was  strongly  opposed  by  the  official 
men,  both  Whigs  and  Tories.  Somers,  now  Attorney- 
general,  strongly  recommended  delay.  That  the  law, 
as  it  stood,  was  open  to  grave  objections,  was  not 
denied  :  but  it  was  contended  that  the  proposed  reform 
would,  at  that  moment,  produce  more  harm  than  good. 
Nobody  would  assert  that,  under  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment,  the  lives  of  innocent  subjects  were  in  any  danger. 
Nobody  would  deny  that  the  government  itself  was  in 
great  danger.  Was  it  the  part  of  wise  men  to  increase 
the  perils  of  that  which  was  already  in  serious  peril, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  new  security  to  that  which  was 

1  Colt  Papers  in  Tindal ;  Lords'  Journals ,  Nov.  28  and  29, 
1692,  Feb.  18  and  24,  169!. 
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already  perfectly  secure  ?  Those  who  held  this  language 
were  twitted  with  their  inconsistency,  and  asked  why 
they  had  not  ventured  to  oppose  the  bill  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  session.  They  answered  very  plausibly  that 
the  events  which  had  taken  place  during  the  recess 
had  taught  an  important  lesson  to  all  who  were  capable 
of  learning.  The  country  had  been  threatened  at  once 
with  invasion  and  insurrection.  No  rational  man 
doubted  that  many  traitors  had  made  preparations  for 
joining  the  French,  and  had  collected  arms,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  horses  for  that  purpose.  Yet,  though  there 
was  abundant  moral  evidence  against  these  enemies 
of  their  country,  it  had  not  been  possible  to  find  legal 
evidence  against  a  single  one  of  them.  The  law  of 
treason  might,  in  theory,  be  harsh,  and  had  undoubt¬ 
edly,  in  times  past,  been  grossly  abused.  But  a  states¬ 
man,  who  troubled  himself  less  about  theory  than  about 
practice,  and  less  about  times  past  than  about  the  time 
present,  would  pronounce  that  law  not  too  stringent 
but  too  lax,  and  would,  while  the  commonwealth  re¬ 
mained  in  extreme  jeopardy,  refuse  to  consent  to  any 
further  relaxation.  In  spite  of  all  opposition,  however, 
the  principle  of  the  bill  was  approved  by  one  hundred 
and  seventy-one  votes  to  one  hundred  and  fifty -two. 
But  in  the  committee  it  was  moved  and  carried  that 
the  new  rules  of  procedure  should  not  come  into  opera¬ 
tion  till  after  the  end  of  the  war  with  France.  When 
the  report  wTas  brought  up  the  House  divided  on  this 
amendment,  and  ratified  it  by  a  hundred  and  fort5^-five 
votes  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five.  The  bill  was  con¬ 
sequently  suffered  to  drop.1  Had  it  gone  up  to  the 

1  Grey’s  Debates ,  Nov.  18,  1692 ;  Commons'  Journals ,  Nov. 
18,  Dec.  r,  1692. 
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Peers,  it  would  in  all  probability  have  been  lost  after 
causing  another  quarrel  between  the  Houses.  For  the 
Peers  were  fully  determined  that  no  such  bill  should 
pass,  unless  it  contained  a  clause  altering  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord  High  Steward’s  Court  ;  and  a  clause 
altering  the  constitution  of  the  Lord  High  Steward’s 
Court  would  have  been  less  likely  than  ever  to  find 
favor  with  the  Commons.  For  in  the  course  of  this 
session  an  event  took  place  which  proved  that  the  great 
were  only  too  well  protected  by  the  law  as  it  stood,  and 
which  wTell  deserves  to  be  recorded  as  a  striking  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  state  of  manners  and  morals  in  that  age. 

Of  all  the  actors  who  were  then  on  the  English  stage 
the  most  graceful  was  William  Mountford.  He  had 
every  physical  qualification  for  his  calling — 
case  of  Lord  a  noj-qe  figure,  a  handsome  face,  a  melodious 
voice.  It  was  not  easy  to  say  whether  he 
succeeded  better  in  heroic  or  in  ludicrous  parts.  He 
was  allowed  to  be  both  the  best  Alexander  and  the 
best  Sir  Courtly  Nice  that  ever  trod  the  boards.  Queen 
Mary,  whose  knowledge  was  very  superficial,  but  who 
had  naturally  a  very  quick  perception  of  what  was  ex¬ 
cellent  in  art,  admired  him  greatly.  He  was  a  drama¬ 
tist  as  well  as  a  player,  and  has  left  us  one  comedy 
which  is  not  contemptible.1 

The  most  popular  actress  of  the  time  was  Anne 
Bracegirdle.  There  were  on  the  stage  many  women 
of  more  faultless  beauty,  but  none  whose  features  and 
deportment  had  such  power  to  fascinate  the  senses  and 
the  hearts  of  men.  The  sight  of  her  bright  black  eyes 
and  of  her  rich  brown  cheek  sufficed  to  put  the  most 
turbulent  audience  into  good-humor.  It  was  said  of 
1  See  Cibber’s  Apology,  and  Mountford’s  Greenwich  Park. 
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her  that  in  the  crowded  theatre  she  had  as  many  lovers 
as  she  had  male  spectators.  Yet  no  lover,  however 
rich,  however  high  in  rank,  had  prevailed  on  her  to  be 
his  mistress.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  parts 
which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  playing,  and  with  the 
epilogues  which  it  was  her  especial  business  to  recite, 
will  not  easily  give  her  credit  for  any  extraordinary 
measure  of  virtue  or  of  delicacy.  She  seems  to  have 
been  a  cold,  vain,  and  interested  coquette,  who  per¬ 
fectly  understood  how  much  the  influence  of  her 
charms  was  increased  by  the  fame  of  a  severity  which 
cost  her  nothing,  and  who  could  venture  to  flirt  with  a 
succession  of  admirers,  in  the  just  confidence  that  no 
flame  which  she  might  kindle  in  them  would  thaw  her 
own  ice.1  Among  those  who  pursued  her  with  an  in¬ 
sane  desire  was  a  profligate  captain  in  the  army  named 
Hill.  With  Hill  was  closely  bound  in  a  league  of  de¬ 
bauchery  and  violence  Charles  Dord  Mohun,  a  young 
nobleman  whose  life  was  one  long  revel  and  brawl. 
Hill,  finding  that  the  beautiful  brunette  was  invincible, 
took  it  into  his  head  that  he  was  rejected  for  a  more 
favored  rival,  and  that  this  rival  was  the  brilliant 
Mountford.  The  jealous  lover  swore  over  his  wine  at 
a  tavern  that  he  would  stab  the  villain.  “  And  I,” 
said  Mohun,  “  will  stand  by  my  friend.”  From  the 
tavern  the  pair  went,  with  some  soldiers  whose  services 
Hill  had  secured,  to  Drury  Dane,  where  the  lady  was 
to  sup.  They  lay  some  time  in  wait  for  her.  As  soon 
as  she  appeared  in  the  street  she  was  seized  and  hurried 
to  a  coach.  She  screamed  for  help  ;  her  mother  clung 
round  her  :  the  whole  neighborhood  rose  ;  and  she  was 

1  See  Cibber’s  Apology ,  Tom  Brown’s  Works ,  and  indeed  the 
works  of  every  man  of  wit  and  pleasure  about  town. 
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rescued.  Hill  and  Moliun  went  away  vowing  ven¬ 
geance.  They  swaggered,  sword  in  hand,  during  two 
hours  about  the  streets  near  Mountford’s  dwelling. 
The  watch  requested  them  to  put  up  their  weapons. 
But  when  the  young  lord  announced  that  he  was  a 
peer,  and  bade  the  constables  touch  him  if  they  dared, 
they  let  him  pass.  So  strong  was  privilege  then  ;  and 
so  weak  was  law.  Messengers  w'ere  sent  to  warn 
Mountford  of  his  danger  :  but  unhappily  they  missed 
him.  He  came.  A  short  altercation  took  place  be¬ 
tween  him  and  Mohun  ;  and  while  they  were  wrangling, 
Hill  ran  the  unfortunate  actor  through  the  body  and  fled. 

The  grand  jury  of  Middlesex,  consisting  of  gentle¬ 
men  of  note,  found  a  bill  of  murder  against  Hill  and 
Mohun.  Hill  escaped.  Mohun  was  taken.  His 
mother  threw  herself  at  William’s  feet,  but  in  vain. 
“  It  was  a  cruel  act,”  said  the  King  :  “  I  shall  leave  it 
to  the  law.”  The  trial  came  on  in  the  court  of  the 
Lord  High  Steward  ;  and,  as  Parliament  happened  to 
be  sitting,  the  culprit  had  the  advantage  of  being 
judged  by  the  whole  body  of  the  peerage.  There  was 
then  no  lawyer  in  the  Upper  House.  It  therefore  be¬ 
came  necessary,  for  the  first  time  since  Buckhurst  had 
pronounced  sentence  on  Essex  and  Southampton,  that 
a  peer  who  had  never  made  jurisprudence  his  special 
study  should  preside  over  that  grave  tribunal.  Caer- 
marthen,  who,  as  President  of  the  Council,  took  prece¬ 
dence  of  all  the  nobility,  was  appointed  Lord  High 
Steward.  A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  has  come 
down  to  us.  No  person  who  carefully  examines  that 
report,  and  attends  to  the  opinion  unanimously  given 
by  the  Judges,  in  answer  to  a  question  which  Notting¬ 
ham  drew  up,  and  in  which  the  facts  established  by  the 
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evidence  are  stated  with  perfect  fairness,  can  doubt 
that  the  crime  of  murder  was  fully  brought  home  to  the 
prisoner.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  King,  who  was 
present  during  the  trial  ;  and  such  was  the  almost 
unanimous  opinion  of  the  public.  Had  the  issue  been 
tried  by  Holt  and  twelve  plain  men  at  the  Old  Bailey, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  verdict  of  Guilty  would 
have  been  returned.  The  Peers,  however,  by  sixty- 
nine  votes  to  fourteen,  acquitted  their  accused  brother. 
One  great  nobleman  was  so  brutal  and  stupid  as  to  say, 
“  After  all,  the  fellow  was  but  a  player  ;  and  players 
are  rogues.  ’  ’  All  the  news-letters,  all  the  coffee-house 
orators,  complained  that  the  blood  of  the  poor  was 
shed  with  impunity  by  the  great.  Wits  remarked  that 
the  only  fair  thing  about  the  trial  was  the  show  of 
ladies  in  the  galleries.  Tetters  and  journals  are  still 
extant  in  which  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion  Whigs, 
Tories,  Nonjurors,  condemn  the  partiality  of  the  tri¬ 
bunal.  It  was  not  to  be  expected  that,  while  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  this  scandal  was  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  the 
Commons  would  be  induced  to  give  any  new  advantage 
to  the  accused  peers.1 

The  Commons  had,  in  the  meantime,  resumed  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  another  highly  important  matter,  the 
state  of  the  trade  with  India.  They  had,  toward  the 
close  of  the  preceding  session,  requested  the  King  to 

‘  The  chief  source  of  information  about  this  case  is  the  report 
of  the  trial,  which  will  be  found  in  the  Collection  of  State 
Trials.  See  Evelyn’s  Diary,  February  4,  169I.  I  have  taken 
some  circumstances  from  Narcissus  Euttrell’s  Diary,  from  a 
letter  to  Sancroft,  which  is  among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the 
Bodleian  Library,  and  from  two  letters  addressed  by  Brewer  to 
Wharton,  which  are  also  in  the  Bodleian  Library. 
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dissolve  the  old  Company,  and  to  constitute  a  new  Com¬ 
pany  on  such  terms  as  he  should  think  fit  ;  and  he 
Debates  on  ^aci  Promised  to  take  their  request  into  his 
the  India  serious  consideration.  He  now  sent  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  inform  them  that  it  was  out  of  his 
power  to  do  what  they  had  asked.  He  had  referred 
the  charter  of  the  old  Company  to  the  Judges,  and  the 
Judges  had  pronounced  that,  under  the  provisions  of 
that  charter,  the  old  Company  could  not  be  dissolved 
without  three  years’  notice,  and  must  retain,  during 
those  three  years,  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to 
the  East  Indies.  He  added  that,  being  sincerely  de¬ 
sirous  to  gratify  the  Commons,  and  finding  himself  un¬ 
able  to  do  so  in  the  way  which  they  had  pointed  out, 
he  had  tried  to  prevail  on  the  old  Company  to  agree  to 
a  compromise  :  but  that  body  stood  obstinately  on  its  ex¬ 
treme  rights  ;  and  his  endeavors  had  been  frustrated.1 

This  message  reopened  the  whole  question.  The 
two  factions  which  divided  the  City  were  instantly  on 
the  alert.  The  debates  in  the  House  were  long  and 
warm.  Petitions  against  the  old  Company  were  laid 
on  the  table.  Satirical  handbills  against  the  new  Com¬ 
pany  were  distributed  in  the  lobby.  At  length,  after 
much  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  present  an  address 
requesting  the  King  to  give  the  notice  which  the 
Judges  had  pronounced  necessary.  He  promised  to 
bear  the  subject  in  mind,  and  to  do  his  best  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  the  kingdom.  With  this  answer  the 
House  was  satisfied  ;  and  the  subject  was  not  again 
mentioned  till  the  next  session.2 

1  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  14,  1692. 

2  Commons'  Journals  oj  the  Session,  particularly  of  Nov.  17, 
Dec.  10,  Feb.  25,  March  3  ;  Colt  Papers  in  Tindal. 
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The  debates  of  the  Commons  on  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  on  the  law  of  treason,  and  on  the  trade  with 
India,  occupied  much  time,  and  produced 
no  important  result.  But  meanwhile  real 
business  was  doing  in  the  Committee  of  Supply  and  in 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  In  the  Committee 
of  Supply  the  estimates  passed  rapidly.  A  few  mem¬ 
bers  declared  it  to  be  their  opinion  that  England  ought 
to  withdraw  her  troops  from  the  Continent,  to  cany  on 
the  war  with  vigor  by  sea,  and  to  keep  up  only  such 
an  army  as  might  be  sufficient  to  repel  any  invader 
who  might  elude  the  vigilance  of  her  fleets.  But  this 
doctrine,  which  speedily  became  and  long  continued  to 
be  the  badge  of  one  of  the  great  parties  in  the  State, 
was  as  yet  professed  only  by  a  small  minority  which 
did  not  venture  to  call  for  a  division.1 

In  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  it  was  deter¬ 
mined  that  a  great  part  of  the  charge  of  the  year  should 
ways  and  t>e  defrayed  by  means  of  an  impost,  which, 
Means  :  though  old  in  substance,  was  new  in  form. 

Land-tax.  protn  a  very  early  period  to  the  middle  of 

the  seventeenth  century,  our  Parliaments  had  provided 
for  the  extraordinary  necessities  of  the  government 
chiefly  by  granting  subsidies.  A  subsidy  was  raised  by 
an  impost  on  the  people  of  the  realm  in  respect  of  their 
reputed  estates.  Landed  property  was  the  chief  sub¬ 
ject  of  taxation,  and  was  assessed  nominally  at  four 
shillings  in  the  pound.  But  the  assessment  was  made 
in  such  a  way  that  it  not  only  did  not  rise  in  proportion 
to  the  rise  in  value  of  land  or  to  the  fall  in  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals,  but  went  on  constantly  sinking, 
till  at  length  the  rate  was  in  truth  less  than  twopence 
1  Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  io  ;  Tindal,  Colt  Papers. 
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in  the  pound.  In  the  time  of  Charles  the  First  a  real 
tax  of  four  shillings  in  the  pound  on  laud  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  yielded  near  a  million  and  a  half :  but  a 
subsidy  amounted  to  little  more  than  fifty  thousand 
pounds.1 

The  financiers  of  the  Tong  Parliament  devised  a 
more  efficient  mode  of  taxing  estates.  The  sum  which 
was  to  be  raised  was  fixed.  It  was  then  distributed 
among  the  counties  in  proportion  to  their  supposed 
wealth,  and  was  levied  within  each  county  by  a  rate. 
The  revenue  derived  from  these  assessments  in  the 
time  of  the  Commonwealth  varied  from  thirty-five 
thousand  pounds  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand 
pounds  a  month. 

After  the  Restoration  the  legislature  seemed  for  a 
time  inclined  to  revert,  in  finance  as  in  other  things, 
to  the  ancient  practice.  Subsidies  were  once  or  twice 
granted  to  Charles  the  Second.  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  the  old  system  was  much  less  convenient  than  the 
new  system.  The  Cavaliers  condescended  to  take  a 
lesson  in  the  art  of  taxation  from  the  Roundheads  ; 
and,  during  the  interval  between  the  Restoration  and 
the  Revolution,  extraordinary  calls  were  occasionally 
met  by  assessments  resembling  the  assessments  of  the 
Commonwealth.  After  the  Revolution,  the  war  with 
France  made  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  annually  to 
this  abundant  source  of  revenue.  In  1689,  in  1690, 
and  in  1691,  great  sums  had  been  raised  on  the  land. 

1  See  Coke’s  Institutes,  Part  IV.,  Chapter  I.  In  1566  a  sub¬ 
sidy  was  120,000/.  ;  in  1598,  78,000 /.  ;  when  Coke  wrote  his 
Institutes ,  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  70,000 1. 
Clarendon  tells  us  that,  in  1640,  twelve  subsidies  were  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  600,000/. 
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At  length,  in  1692,  it  was  determined  to  draw  supplies 
from  real  property  more  largely  than  ever.  The  Com¬ 
mons  resolved  that  a  new  and  more  accurate  valuation 
of  estates  should  be  made  over  the  whole  realm,  and 
that  on  the  rental  thus  ascertained  a  pound  rate  should 
be  paid  to  the  government. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  existing  land-tax.  The 
valuation  made  in  1692  has  remained  unaltered  down 
to  our  own  time.  According  to  that  valuation,  one 
shilling  in  the  pound  on  the  rental  of  the  kingdom 
amounted,  in  round  numbers,  to  half  a  million.  Dur¬ 
ing  a  hundred  and  six  years,  a  land-tax  bill  was  an¬ 
nually  presented  to  Parliament,  and  was  annually 
passed,  though  not  always  without  murmurs  from  the 
country  gentlemen.  The  rate  was,  in  time  of  war, 
four  shillings  in  the  pound.  In  time  of  peace,  before 
the  reign  of  George  the  Third,  only  two  or  three  shil¬ 
lings  were  usually  granted;  and,  during  a  short  part 
of  the  prudent  and  gentle  administration  of  Walpole, 
the  government  asked  for  only  one  shilling.  But,  after 
the  disastrous  year  in  which  England  drew  the  sword 
against  her  American  colonies,  the  rate  was  never  less 
than  four  shillings.  At  length,  in  the  year  1798,  the 
Parliament  relieved  itself  from  the  trouble  of  passing  a 
new  act  every  spring.  The  land-tax,  at  four  shillings 
in  the  pound,  was  made  permanent  ;  and  those  who 
were  subject  to  it  were  permitted  to  redeem  it.  A  great 
part  has  been  redeemed  ;  and  at  present  little  more 
than  a  fiftieth  of  the  ordinary  revenue  required  in  time  of 
peace  is  raised  by  that  impost  which  was  once  regarded 
as  the  most  productive  of  all  the  resources  of  the  State.1 

1  See  the  old  Land-tax  Acts,  and  the  debates  on  the  Land-tax 
Redemption  Bill  of  1798. 
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The  land-tax  was  fixed,  for  the  year  1693,  at  four 
shillings  in  the  pound,  and  consequently  brought 
about  two  millions  into  the  Treasury.  That  sum, 
small  as  it  may  seem  to  a  generation  which  has  ex¬ 
pended  a  hundred  and  twenty  millions  in  twelve 
months,  was  such  as  had  never  before  been  raised  here 
in  one  year  by  direct  taxation.  It  seemed  immense 
both  to  Englishmen  and  to  foreigners.  Eewis,  who 
found  it  almost  impossible  to  wring  by  cruel  exactions 
from  the  beggared  peasantry  of  France  the  means  of 
supporting  the  greatest  army  and  the  most  gorgeous 
court  that  had  existed  in  Europe  since  the  downfall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  broke  out,  it  is  said,  into  an  ex¬ 
clamation  of  angry  surprise  when  he  learned  that  the 
Commons  of  England  had,  from  dread  and  hatred  of 
his  power,  unanimously  determined  to  lay  on  them¬ 
selves,  in  a  year  of  scarcity  and  of  commercial  embar¬ 
rassment,  a  burden  such  as  neither  they  nor  their 
fathers  had  ever  before  borne.  “  My  little  cousin  of 
Orange,”  he  said,  “  seems  to  be  firm  in  the  saddle.” 
He  afterward  added,  “No  matter:  the  last  piece  of 
gold  will  win.”  This,  however,  was  a  consideration 
from  which,  if  he  had  been  well-informed  about  the  re¬ 
sources  of  England,  he  would  not  have  derived  much 
comfort.  Kensington  was  certainly  a  mere  hovel  when 
compared  to  his  superb  Versailles.  The  display  of  jew¬ 
els,  plumes,  and  lace,  led  horses  and  gilded  coaches, 
which  daily  surrounded  him,  far  outshone  the  splendor 
which,  even  on  great  public  occasions,  our  princes  were 
in  the  habit  of  displaying.  But  the  condition  of  the 
majority  of  the  people  of  England  was,  beyond  all 
doubt,  such  as  the  majority  of  the  people  of  France 
might  well  have  envied.  In  truth,  what  was  called 
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severe  distress  here  would  have  been  called  unex¬ 
ampled  prosperity  there. 

The  land-tax  was  not  imposed  without  a  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  the  Houses.  The  Commons  appointed  commis¬ 
sioners  to  make  the  assessment.  These  commissioners 
were  the  principal  gentlemen  of  every  county,  and  were 
named  in  the  bill.  The  Lords  thought  this  arrange¬ 
ment  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  peerage. 
They  therefore  inserted  a  clause  providing  that  their 
estates  should  be  valued  by  twenty  of  their  own  order. 
The  Lower  House  indignantly  rejected  this  amend¬ 
ment,  and  demanded  an  instant  conference.  After 
some  delay,  which  increased  the  ill-humor  of  the  Com¬ 
mons,  the  conference  took  place.  The  bill  was  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Peers  with  a  very  concise  and  haughty 
intimation  that  they  must  not  presume  to  alter  laws 
relating  to  money.  A  strong  party  among  the  Lords 
was  obstinate.  Mulgrave  spoke  at  great  length,  and 
with  great  eloquence,  against  the  pretensions  of  the 
plebeians.  He  told  his  brethren  that,  if  they  gave 
way,  they  would  abdicate  that  authority  which  had  be¬ 
longed  to  the  baronage  of  England  ever  since  the 
foundation  of  the  monarchy,  and  that  they  would  have 
nothing  left  of  their  old  greatness  except  their  coronets 
and  ermines.  Burnet  says  that  this  speech  was  the 
finest  that  he  ever  heard  in  Parliament  ;  and  Burnet 
was  undoubtedly  a  good  judge  of  speaking,  and  was 
neither  partial  to  Mulgrave  nor  zealous  for  the  privi¬ 
leges  of  the  aristocracy.  The  orator,  however,  though 
he  charmed  his  hearers,  did  not  succeed  in  convincing 
them.  Most  of  them  shrank  from  a  conflict  in  which 
they  would  have  had  against  them  the  Commons 
united  as  one  man,  and  the  King,  who,  in  case  of 
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necessity,  would  undoubtedly  have  created  fifty  peers 
rather  than  have  suffered  the  land-tax  bill  to  be  lost. 
Two  strong  protests,  however,  signed,  the  first  by 
twenty-seven,  the  second  by  twenty-one  dissentients, 
show  how  obstinately  many  nobles  were  prepared  to 
contend  at  all  hazards  for  the  dignity  of  their  caste. 
Another  conference  was  held  ;  and  Rochester  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  Lords,  for  the  sake  of  the  public 
interest,  waived  what  they  must  nevertheless  assert  to 
be  their  clear  right,  and  would  not  insist  on  their 
amendment.1  The  bill  passed,  and  was  followed  by 
bills  for  laying  additional  duties  on  imports,  and  for 
taxing  the  dividends  of  joint-stock  companies. 

Still,  however,  the  estimated  revenue  was  not  equal 
to  the  estimated  expenditure.  The  year  1692  had  be¬ 
queathed  a  large  deficit  to  the  year  1693;  and  it  seemed 
probable  that  the  charge  for  1693  would  exceed  by 
about  five  hundred  thousand  pounds  the  charge  for 
1692.  More  than  two  millions  had  been  voted  for  the 
army  and  ordnance  ;  near  two  millions  for  the  navy.2 
Only  eight  years  before,  fourteen  hundred  thousand 
pounds  had  defrayed  the  whole  annual  charge  of  gov¬ 
ernment.  More  than  four  times  that  sum  was  now  re¬ 
quired.  Taxation,  both  direct  and  indirect,  had  been 

'  Lords'  Journals,  Jan.  16,  17,  18,  19,  20;  Commons'  Journals, 
Jan.  17,  18,  20,  1692;  Tindal,  from  the  Colt  Papers ;  Burnet,  ii., 
104,  105.  Burnet  has  used  an  incorrect  expression,  which 
Tindal,  Ralph,  and  others  have  copied.  He  says  that  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  whether  the  Lords  should  tax  themselves.  The  Lords 
did  not  claim  any  right  to  alter  the  amount  of  taxation  laid  on 
them  by  the  bill  as  it  came  up  to  them.  They  only  demanded 
that  their  estates  should  be  valued,  not  by  the  ordinary  com¬ 
missioners,  but  by  special  commissioners  of  higher  rank. 

2  Commons'  Journals ,  Dec.  fv,  1692. 
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carried  to  an  unprecedented  point  :  yet  the  income  of 
the  State  still  fell  short  of  the  outlay  by  about  a  million. 
It  was  necessary  to  devise  something.  Something  was 
devised,  something  of  which  the  effects  are  felt  to  this 
day  in  every  part  of  the  globe. 

There  was,  indeed,  nothing  strange  or  mysterious  in 
the  expedient  to  which  the  government  had  recourse. 
It  was  an  expedient  familiar,  during  two  centuries,  to 
the  financiers  of  the  Continent,  and  could  hardly  fail 
to  occur  to  any  English  statesman  who  compared  the 
void  in  the  Exchequer  with  the  overflow  in  the  money 
market. 

During  the  interval  between  the  Restoration  and  the 
Revolution  the  riches  of  the  nation  had  been  rapidly 
origin  of  increasing.  Thousands  of  busy  men  found 
the  national  every  Christmas  that,  after  the  expenses  of 
debt'  the  year’s  housekeeping  had  been  defrayed 

out  of  the  year’s  income,  a  surplus  remained  ;  and  how 
that  surplus  was  to  be  employed  was  a  question  of  some 
difficulty.  In  our  time,  to  invest  such  a  surplus,  at 
something  more  than  three  per  cent.,  on  the  best  se¬ 
curity  that  has  ever  been  known  in  the  world,  is  the 
work  of  a  few  minutes.  But  in  the  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury,  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a  retired  merchant,  who 
had  saved  some  thousands,  and  who  wished  to  place 
them  safely  and  profitably,  was  often  greatly  em¬ 
barrassed.  Three  generations  earlier,  a  man  who  had 
accumulated  wealth  in  a  trade  or  a  profession  generally 
purchased  real  property  or  lent  his  savings  on  mort¬ 
gage.  But  the  number  of  acres  in  the  kingdom  had 
remained  the  same  ;  and  the  value  of  those  acres, 
though  it  had  greatly  increased,  had  by  no  means  in¬ 
creased  so  fast  as  the  quantity  of  capital  which  was 
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seeking  for  employment.  Many,  too,  wished  to  put 
their  money  where  they  could  find  it  at  an  hour’s 
notice,  and  looked  about  for  some  species  of  property 
which  could  be  more  readily  transferred  than  a  house 
or  a  field.  A  capitalist  might  lend  on  bottomry  or  on 
personal  security :  but,  if  he  did  so,  he  ran  a  great  risk 
of  losing  interest  and  principal.  There  were  a  few 
joint-stock  companies,  among  which  the  East  India 
Company  held  the  foremost  place  :  but  the  demand  for 
the  stock  of  such  companies  was  far  greater  than  the 
supply.  Indeed,  the  cry  for  a  new  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  was  chiefly  raised  by  persons  who  had  found 
difficulty  in  placing  their  savings  at  interest  on  good 
security.  So  great  was  that  difficulty  that  the  practice 
of  hoarding  was  common.  We  are  told  that  the  father 
of  Pope,  the  poet,  who  retired  from  business  in  the 
City  about  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  carried  to  a  re¬ 
treat  in  the  country  a  strong-box  containing  near 
twenty  thousand  pounds,  and  took  out  from  time  to 
time  what  was  required  for  household  expenses  ;  and  it 
is  highly  probable  that  this  was  not  a  solitary  case.  At 
present  the  quantity  of  coin  which  is  hoarded  by  pri¬ 
vate  persons  is  so  small  that  it  would,  if  brought  forth, 
make  no  perceptible  addition  to  the  circulation.  But, 
in  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  William  the  Third, 
all  the  greatest  writers  on  currency  were  of  opinion  that 
a  very  considerable  mass  of  gold  and  silver  was  hidden 
in  secret  drawers  and  behind  wainscots. 

The  natural  effect  of  this  state  of  things  was  that  a 
crowd  of  projectors,  ingenious  and  absurd,  honest  and 
knavish,  employed  themselves  in  devising  new  schemes 
for  the  employment  of  redundant  capital.  It  was  about 
the  year  1688  that  the  word  stock-jobber  was  first  heard 
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in  London.  In  the  short  space  of  four  years  a  crowd 
of  companies,  every  one  of  which  confidently  held  out 
to  subscribers  the  hope  of  immense  gains,  sprang  into 
existence;  the  Insurance  Company, the  Paper  Company, 
the  Lutestring  Company,  the  Pearl  Fishery  Com¬ 
pany,  the  Glass  Bottle  Company,  the  Alum  Company, 
the  Blythe  Coal  Company,  the  Sword-blade  Company. 
There  was  a  Tapestry  Company,  which  would  soon 
furnish  pretty  hangings  for  all  the  parlors  of  the  middle 
class  and  for  all  the  bedchambers  of  the  higher.  There 
was  a  Copper  Company,  which  proposed  to  explore  the 
mines  of  England,  and  held  out  a  hope  that  they  would 
prove  not  less  valuable  than  those  of  Potosi.  There 
was  a  Diving  Company,  which  undertook  to  bring  up 
precious  effects  from  shipwrecked  vessels,  and  which 
announced  that  it  had  laid  in  a  stock  of  wonderful 
machines  resembling  complete  suits  of  armor.  In 
front  of  the  helmet  was  a  huge  glass  eye  like  that  of 
Polyphemus  ;  and  out  of  the  crest  went  a  pipe  through 
which  the  air  was  to  be  admitted.  The  whole  process 
was  exhibited  on  the  Thames.  Fine  gentlemen  and 
fine  ladies  were  invited  to  the  show,  were  hospitably 
regaled,  and  were  delighted  by  seeing  the  divers  in 
their  panoply  descend  into  the  river,  and  return  laden 
with  old  iron  and  ships’  tackle.  There  was  a  Green¬ 
land  Fishing  Company,  which  could  not  fail  to  drive 
the  Dutch  whalers  and  herring  busses  out  of  the 
Northern  Ocean.  There  was  a  Tanning  Company, 
which  promised  to  furnish  leather  superior  to  the  best 
that  was  brought  from  Turkey  or  Russia.  There  was 
a  society  which  undertook  the  office  of  giving  gentle¬ 
men  a  liberal  education  on  low  terms,  and  which  as¬ 
sumed  the  sounding  name  of  the  Royal  Academies 
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Company.  In  a  pompous  advertisement  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  directors  of  the  Royal  Academies 
Company  had  engaged  the  best  masters  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge,  and  were  about  to  issue  twenty  thousand 
tickets  at  twenty  shillings  each.  There  was  to  be  a 
lottery  :  two  thousand  prizes  were  to  be  drawn  ;  and 
the  fortunate  holders  of  the  prizes  were  to  be  taught, 
at  the  charge  of  the  Company,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew, 
French,  Spanish,  conic  sections,  trigonometry, heraldry, 
japanning,  fortification,  book-keeping,  and  the  art  of 
playing  the  theorbo.  Some  of  these  companies  took 
large  mansions  and  printed  their  advertisements  in 
gilded  letters.  Others,  less  ostentatious,  were  content 
with  ink,  and  met  at  coffee-houses  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Royal  Exchange.  Jonathan’s  and  Garraway’s 
wTere  in  a  constant  ferment  with  brokers,  buj^ers,  sel¬ 
lers,  meetings  of  directors,  meetings  of  proprietors. 
Time  bargains  soon  came  into  fashion.  Extensive 
combinations  were  formed,  and  monstrous  fables  were 
circulated  for  the  purpose  of  raising  or  depressing  the 
price  of  shares.  Our  country  witnessed  for  the  first 
time  those  phenomena  with  which  a  long  experience 
has  made  us  familiar.  A  mania  of  which  the  symptoms 
were  essentially  the  same  with  those  of  the  mania  of 
1720,  of  the  mania  of  1825,  of  the  mania  of  1845,  seized 
the  public  mind.  An  impatience  to  be  rich,  a  contempt 
for  those  slow  but  sure  gains  which  are  the  proper  re¬ 
ward  of  industry,  patience,  and  thrift,  spread  through 
society.  The  spirit  of  the  cogging  dicers  of  White- 
friars  took  possession  of  the  grave  senators  of  the  City, 
Wardens  of  Trades,  Deputies,  Aldermen.  It  wras  much 
easier  and  much  more  lucrative  to  put  forth  a  lying 
prospectus  announcing  a  new  stock,  to  persuade  igno- 
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rant  people  that  the  dividends  could  not  fall  short  of 
twenty  per  cent.,  and  to  part  with  five  thousand  pounds 
of  this  imaginary  wealth  for  ten  thousand  solid  guineas, 
than  to  load  a  ship  with  a  well-chosen  cargo  for  Vir¬ 
ginia  or  the  Devant.  Kvery  day  some  new  bubble  was 
puffed  into  existence,  rose  buoyant,  shone  bright,  burst, 
and  was  forgotten.1 

The  new  form  which  covetousness  had  taken  fur¬ 
nished  the  comic  poets  and  satirists  with  an  excellent 
subject  ;  nor  was  that  subject  the  less  welcome  to  them 
because  some  of  the  most  unscrupulous  and  most  suc¬ 
cessful  of  the  new  race  of  gamesters  were  men  in 
sad-colored  clothes  and  lank  hair,  men  who  called 
cards  the  Devil’s  books,  men  who  thought  it  a  sin 
and  a  scandal  to  win  or  lose  twopence  over  a  back- 
gammon-board.  It  was  in  the  last  drama  of  Shadwell 
that  the  hypocrisy  and  knavery  of  these  speculators 
was,  for  the  first  time,  exposed  to  public  ridicule. 
He  died  in  November,  1692,  just  before  his  Stock¬ 
jobbers  came  on  the  stage  ;  and  the  epilogue  w’as 

1  For  this  account  of  the  origin  of  stock-jobbing  in  the  City 
of  Fondon  I  am  chiefly  indebted  to  a  most  curious  periodical 
paper,  entitled  Collection  for  the  Improvement  of  Husbandry 
and  Trade ,  by  J.  Houghton,  F.R.S.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  weekly 
history  of  the  commercial  speculations  of  that  time.  I  have 
looked  through  the  files  of  several  years.  In  No.  33,  March  17, 
169!,  Houghton  says,  “The  buying  and  selling  of  Actions  is 
one  of  the  great  trades  now  on  foot.  I  find  a  great  many  do 
not  understand  the  affair.”  On  June  13  and  June  22,  1694,  he 
traces  the  whole  progress  of  stock-jobbing.  On  July  13  of  the 
same  year  he  makes  the  first  mention  of  time  bargains.  Who¬ 
ever  is  desirous  to  know  more  about  the  companies  mentioned 
in  the  text  may  consult  Houghton’s  Collection ,  and  a  pamphlet 
entitled  Anglice  Tutamen ,  published  in  1695. 
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spoken  by  an  actor  dressed  in  deep  mourning.  The 
best  scene  is  that  in  which  four  or  five  stern  Non¬ 
conformists,  clad  in  the  full  Puritan  costume,  after  dis¬ 
cussing  the  prospects  of  the  Mouse-trap  Company  and 
the  Flee-killing  Company,  examine  the  question 
whether  the  godly  may  lawfully  hold  stock  in  a  Com¬ 
pany  for  bringing  over  Chinese  rope-dancers.  “  Con¬ 
siderable  men  have  shares,”  says  one  austere  person 
in  cropped  hair  and  bands;  “but  verily  I  question 
whether  it  be  lawful  or  not.”  These  doubts  are  re¬ 
moved  by  a  stout  old  Roundhead  colonel  who  had 
fought  at  Marston  Moor,  and  who  reminds  his  weaker 
brother  that  the  saints  need  not  themselves  see  the 
rope-dancing,  and  that,  in  all  probability,  there  will  be 
no  rope-dancing  to  see.  “  The  thing,”  he  says,  “  is 
like  to  take.  The  shares  will  sell  well  ;  and  then  we 
shall  not  care  whether  the  dancers  come  over  or  no.” 
It  is  important  to  observe  that  this  scene  was  exhibited 
and  applauded  before  one  farthing  of  the  national  debt 
had  been  contracted.  So  ill-informed  were  the  numerous 
writers  who,  at  a  later  period,  ascribed  to  the  national 
debt  the  existence  of  stock -jobbing,  and  of  all  the  im¬ 
moralities  connected  with  stock-jobbing.  The  truth 
is,  that  society  had,  in  the  natural  course  of  its  growth, 
reached  a  point  at  which  it  was  inevitable  that  there 
should  be  stock -jobbing  whether  there  were  a  national 
debt  or  not,  and  inevitable  also  that,  if  there  were  a 
long  and  costly  war,  there  should  be  a  national  debt. 

How,  indeed,  was  it  possible  that  a  debt  should  not 
have  been  contracted,  when  one  party  was  impelled 
by  the  strongest  motives  to  borrow,  and  another  was 
impelled  by  equally  strong  motives  to  lend  ?  A  mo¬ 
ment  had  arrived  at  which  the  government  found  it 
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impossible,  without  exciting  the  most  formidable  dis¬ 
contents,  to  raise  by  taxation  the  supplies  necessary  to 
defend  the  liberty  and  independence  of  the  nation  ; 
and,  at  that  very  moment,  numerous  capitalists  -were 
looking  round  them  in  vain  for  some  good  mode  of  in¬ 
vesting  their  savings,  and,  for  want  of  such  a  mode, 
were  keeping  their  wealth  locked  up,  or  were  lavishing 
it  on  absurd  projects.  Riches  sufficient  to  equip  a 
navy  which  would  sweep  the  German  Ocean  and  the 
Atlantic  of  French  privateers,  riches  sufficient  to  main¬ 
tain  an  army  which  might  retake  Namur  and  avenge 
the  disaster  of  Steinkirk,  were  lying  idle,  or  were  pass¬ 
ing  away  from  the  owners  into  the  hands  of  sharpers. 
A  statesman  might  well  think  that  some  part  of  the 
-wealth  wffiich  was  daily  buried  or  squandered  might, 
with  advantage  to  the  proprietor,  to  the  tax-payer,  and 
to  the  State,  be  attracted  into  the  Treasury.  Why 
meet  the  extraordinary  charge  of  a  year  of  war  by 
seizing  the  chairs,  the  tables,  the  beds  of  hard-working 
families,  by  compelling  one  country  gentleman  to  cut 
down  his  trees  before  they  were  ready  for  the  axe,  an¬ 
other  to  let  the  cottages  on  his  land  fall  to  ruin,  a  third 
to  take  away  his  hopeful  son  from  the  University,  wffien 
Change  Alley  was  swarming  with  people  who  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  their  money,  and  -who  were 
pressing  everybody  to  borrow  it  ? 

It  was  often  asserted  at  a  later  period  by  Tories, 
who  hated  the  national  debt  most  of  all  things,  and  who 
hated  Burnet  most  of  all  men,  that  Burnet  was  the  per¬ 
son  who  first  advised  the  government  to  contract  a 
national  debt.  But  this  assertion  is  proved  by  no  trust¬ 
worthy  evidence,  and  seems  to  be  disproved  by  the 
Bishop’s  silence.  Of  all  men,  he  was  the  least  likely 
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to  conceal  the  fact  that  an  important  fiscal  revolution 
had  been  his  work.  Nor  was  the  Board  of  Treasury 
at  that  time  one  which  much  needed,  or  was  likely 
much  to  regard,  the  counsels  of  a  divine.  At  that 
Board  sat  Godolphin,  the  most  prudent  and  experi¬ 
enced,  and  Montague,  the  most  daring  and  inventive  of 
financiers.  Neither  of  these  eminent  men  could  be  ignor¬ 
ant  that  it  had  long  been  the  practice  of  the  neighboring 
states  to  spread  over  many  years  of  peace  the  excessive 
taxation  which  was  made  necessary  by  one  year  of 
war.  In  Italy  this  practice  had  existed  through  several 
generations.  France  had,  during  the  war  which  began 
in  1672  and  ended  in  1679,  borrowed  not  less  than 
thirty  millions  of  our  money.  Sir  William  Temple,  in 
his  interesting  work  on  the  Batavian  federation,  had 
told  his  countrymen  that,  when  he  was  ambassador  at 
the  Hague,  the  single  province  of  Holland,  then  ruled 
by  the  frugal  and  prudent  De  Witt,  owed  about  five 
millions  sterling,  for  which  interest  at  four  per  cent, 
was  always  ready  to  the  day,  and  that,  when  any  part 
of  the  principal  was  paid  off,  the  public  creditor  re¬ 
ceived  his  money  with  tears,  well  knowing  that  he 
could  find  no  other  investment  equally  secure.  The 
wonder  is  not  that  England  should  have  at  length  imi¬ 
tated  the  example  both  of  her  enemies  and  of  her  allies, 
but  that  the  fourth  year  of  her  arduous  and  exhausting 
struggle  against  Tewis  should  have  been  drawing  to  a 
close  before  she  resorted  to  an  expedient  so  obvious. 

On  the  fifteenth  of  December,  1692,  the  House  of 
Commons  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means.  Somers  took  the  chair.  Montague  proposed 
to  raise  a  million  by  way  of  loan  :  the  proposition  was 
approved  ;  and  it  was  ordered  that  a  bill  should  be 
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brought  in.  The  details  of  the  scheme  were  much  dis¬ 
cussed  and  modified  ;  but  the  principle  appears  to  have 
been  popular  with  all  parties.  The  moneyed  men  were 
glad  to  have  a  good  opportunity  of  investing  what  they 
had  hoarded.  The  landed  men,  hard  pressed  by  the 
load  of  taxation,  were  ready  to  consent  to  anything  for 
the  sake  of  present  ease.  No  member  ventured  to 
divide  the  House.  On  the  twentieth  of  January  the 
bill  was  read  a  third  time,  carried  up  to  the  Lords  by 
Somers,  and  passed  by  them  without  any  amendment.1 

By  this  memorable  law  new  duties  were  imposed  on 
beer  and  other  liquors.  These  duties  were  to  be  kept 
in  the  Exchequer  separate  from  all  other  receipts,  and 
were  to  form  a  fund  on  the  credit  of  which  a  million 
was  to  be  raised  by  life  annuities.  As  the  annuitants 
dropped  off,  their  annuities  were  to  be  divided  among 
the  survivors,  till  the  number  of  survivors  was  reduced 
to  seven.  After  that  time,  whatever  fell  in  was  to  go  to 
the  public.  It  was  therefore  certain  that  the  eighteenth 
century  would  be  far  advanced  before  the  debt  would 
be  finally  extinguished  ;  and,  in  fact,  long  after  King 
George  the  Third  was  on  the  throne,  a  few  aged  men 
were  receiving  large  incomes  from  the  State,  in  return 
for  a  little  money  which  had  been  advanced  to  King 
"William  on  their  account  when  they  were  children.3 

1  Commons'  Journals ;  Stat.  4  W.  &  M.,  c.  3. 

2  William  Duncombe,  whose  name  is  well  known  to  curious 
students  of  literary  history,  and  who,  in  conjunction  with  his 
son  John,  translated  Horace’s  works,  died  in  1769,  having  been 
seventy-seven  years  an  annuitant  under  the  act  of  1692.  A 
hundred  pounds  had  been  subscribed  in  William  Duncoinbe’s 
name  when  he  was  three  years  old,  and  for  this  small  sum  he 
received  thousands  upon  thousands. — Literary  Anecdotes  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century ,  viii.,  265. 
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The  rate  of  interest  was  to  be  ten  per  cent,  till  the  year 
1700,  and  after  that  year  seven  per  cent.  The  advan¬ 
tages  offered  to  the  public  creditor  by  this  scheme  may 
seem  great,  but  were  not  more  than  sufficient  to  com¬ 
pensate  him  for  the  risk  which  he  ran.  It  was  not  im¬ 
possible  that  there  might  be  a  counter-revolution  ;  and 
it  was  certain  that  if  there  were  a  counter-revolution, 
those  who  had  lent  money  to  William  would  lose  both 
interest  and  principal. 

Such  was  the  origin  of  that  debt  which  has  since  be¬ 
come  the  greatest  prodigy  that  ever  perplexed  the 
sagacity  and  confounded  the  pride  of  statesmen  and 
philosophers.  At  every  stage  in  the  growth  of  that 
debt  the  nation  has  set  up  the  same  cry  of  anguish  and 
despair.  At  every  stage  in  the  growth  of  that  debt  it 
has  been  seriously  asserted  by  wise  men  that  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  ruin  were  at  hand.  Yet  still  the  debt  went 
on  growing  ;  and  still  bankruptcy  and  ruin  were  as  re¬ 
mote  as  ever.  When  the  great  contest  with  Lewis  the 
Fourteenth  was  finally  terminated  by  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  the  nation  owed  about  fifty  millions  ;  and  that 
debt  was  considered,  not  merely  by  the  rude  multitude, 
not  merely  by  fox-hunting  squires  and  coffee-house 
orators,  but  by  acute  and  profound  thinkers,  as  an  in¬ 
cumbrance  which  would  permanently  cripple  the  body 
politic.  Nevertheless  trade  flourished  :  wealth  in¬ 
creased  :  the  nation  became  richer  and  richer.  Then 
came  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession  ;  and  the  debt 
rose  to  eighty  millions.  Pamphleteers,  historians,  and 
orators  pronounced  that  now,  at  all  events,  our  case 
was  desperate.1  Yet  the  signs  of  increasing  prosperity, 

1  Smollett’s  Complete  History  of  England  from  the  Descent 
of  fulius  C cesar  to  the  Treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  1748,  con - 

VOL.  VIII. — 9 
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signs  which  could  neither  be  counterfeited  nor  con 
cealed,  ought  to  have  satisfied  observant  and  reflecting 
men  that  a  debt  of  eighty  millions  was  less  to  the  Eng¬ 
land  which  was  governed  by  Pelham  than  a  debt  of 
fifty  millions  had  been  to  the  England  w'hich  was 
governed  by  Oxford.  Soon  war  again  broke  forth  ; 
and,  under  the  energetic  and  prodigal  administration 
of  the  first  William  Pitt,  the  debt  rapidly  swelled  to  a 
hundred  and  forty  millions.  As  soon  as  the  first  in¬ 
toxication  of  victory  was  over,  men  of  theory  and  men 
of  business  almost  unanimously  pronounced  that  the 
fatal  day  had  now  really  arrived.  The  only  statesman, 
indeed,  active  or  speculative,  who  was  too  wise  to  share 
in  the  general  delusion  was  Edmund  Burke.  David 
Hume,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  profound  political 
economists  of  his  time,  declared  that  our  madness  had 
exceeded  the  madness  of  the  Crusaders.  Richard 
Cceur  de  Lion  and  Saint  Lewis  had  not  gone  in  the 
face  of  arithmetical  demonstration.  It  was  impossible 
to  prove  by  figures  that  the  road  to  Paradise  did  not  lie 
through  the  Holy  Land  :  but  it  was  possible  to  prove 
by  figures  that  the  road  to  national  ruin  was  through  the 
national  debt.  It  was  idle,  however,  now  to  talk  about 
the  road  :  we  had  done  with  the  road  :  we  had  reached 
the  goal  :  all  was  over  :  all  the  revenues  of  the  island 
north  of  Trent  and  west  of  Reading  were  mortgaged. 
Better  for  us  to  have  been  conquered  by  Prussia  or 
Austria  than  to  be  saddled  with  the  interest  of  a  hun- 

taining  the  Transactions  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
three  years,  was  published  at  this  time.  The  work  ends  with  a 
vehement  philippic  against  the  government ;  and  that  philippic 
ends  with  the  tremendous  words,  “  the  national  debt  accumu¬ 
lated  to  the  enormous  sum  of  eighty  millions  sterling.” 
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dred  and  forty  millions. 1  And  yet  this  great  philosopher 
— for  such  he  was — had  only  to  open  his  eyes,  and  to 
see  improvement  all  around  him  :  cities  increasing, 
cultivation  extending,  marts  too  small  for  the  crowd 
of  buyers  and  sellers,  harbors  insufficient  to  contain 
the  shipping,  artificial  rivers  joining  the  chief  inland 
seats  of  industry  to  the  chief  seaports,  streets  better 
lighted,  houses  better  furnished,  richer  wares  exposed 
to  sale  in  statelier  shops,  swifter  carriages  rolling 
along  smoother  roads.  He  had,  indeed,  only  to  com¬ 
pare  the  Edinburgh  of  his  boyhood  with  the  Edinburgh 
of  his  old  age.  His  prediction  remains  to  posterity,  a 
memorable  instance  of  the  weakness  from  which  the 
strongest  minds  are  not  exempt.  Adam  Smith  saw  a 
little,  and  but  a  little,  farther.  He  admitted  that,  im¬ 
mense  as  the  pressure  was,  the  nation  did  actually  sus¬ 
tain  it  and  thrive  under  it  in  a  way  which  nobody  could 
have  foreseen.  But  he  warned  his  countrymen  not  to 
repeat  so  hazardous  an  experiment.  The  limit  had 
been  reached.  Even  a  small  increase  might  be  fatal.2 
Not  less  gloomy  was  the  view  which  George  Grenville, 
a  minister  eminently  diligent  and  practical,  took  of  our 
financial  situation.  The  nation  must,  he  conceived, 
sink  under  a  debt  of  a  hundred  and  forty  millions,  un¬ 
less  a  portion  of  the  load  were  borne  by  the  American 
colonies.  The  attempt  to  lay  a  portion  of  the  load  on 
the  American  colonies  produced  another  war.  That 
war  left  us  with  an  additional  hundred  millions  of 
debt,  and  without  the  colonies  whose  help  had  been 
represented  as  indispensable.  Again  England  was 

'  See  a  very  remarkable  note  in  Hume’s  History  of  England , 
Appendix  III. 

2  Wealth  of  Nations,  Book  V.,  Chap.  iii. 
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given  over  ;  and  again  the  strange  patient  persisted  in 
becoming  stronger  and  more  blooming  in  spite  of  all 
the  diagnostics  and  prognostics  of  State  physicians. 
As  she  had  been  visibly  more  prosperous  with  a  debt 
of  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  than  with  a  debt  of 
fifty  millions,  so  she  was  visibly  more  prosperous  with 
a  debt  of  two  hundred  and  forty  millions  than  with  a 
debt  of  one  hundred  and  forty  millions.  Soon,  how¬ 
ever,  the  wars  which  sprang  from  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  which  far  exceeded  in  cost  any  that  the  world 
had  ever  seen,  tasked  the  powers  of  public  credit  to  the 
utmost.  When  the  world  was  again  at  rest,  the  funded 
debt  of  England  amounted  to  eight  hundred  millions. 
If  the  most  enlightened  man  had  been  told,  in  1792, 
that  in  1815  the  interest  on  eight  hundred  millions 
would  be  duly  paid  to  the  day  at  the  Bank,  he  would 
have  been  as  hard  of  belief  as  if  he  had  been  told  that 
the  government  would  be  in  possession  of  the  lamp  of 
Aladdin  or  of  the  purse  of  Fortuuatus.  It  was  in 
truth  a  gigantic,  a  fabulous  debt  ;  and  we  can  hardly 
wonder  that  the  cry  of  despair  should  have  been  louder 
than  ever.  But  again  that  cry  was  found  to  have  been  as 
unreasonable  as  ever.  After  a  few  years  of  exhaustion, 
England  recovered  herself.  Yet,  like  Addison’s  valetu¬ 
dinarian,  who  continued  to  whimper  that  he  was  d}ring 
of  consumption  till  he  became  so  fat  that  he  was 
shamed  into  silence,  she  went  on  complaining  that  she 
was  sunk  in  poverty  till  her  wealth  showed  itself  by 
tokens  which  made  her  complaints  ridiculous.  The 
beggared,  the  bankrupt,  society  not  only  proved  able  to 
meet  all  its  obligations,  but,  while  meeting  those  obli¬ 
gations,  grew  richer  and  richer  so  fast  that  the  growth 
could  almost  be  discerned  by  the  eye.  In  every  county, 
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we  saw  wastes  recently  turned  into  gardens  :  in  every 
city,  we  saw  new  streets,  and  squares,  and  markets, 
more  brilliant  lamps,  more  abundant  supplies  of  water  : 
in  the  suburbs  of  every  great  seat  of  industry,  we  saw 
villas  multiplying  fast,  each  embosomed  in  its  gay  little 
paradise  of  lilacs  and  roses.  While  shallow  politicians 
were  repeating  that  the  energies  of  the  people  were 
borne  down  by  the  weight  of  the  public  burdens,  the 
first  journey  was  performed  by  steam  on  a  railway. 
Soon  the  island  was  intersected  by  railways.  A  sum 
exceeding  the  whole  amount  of  the  national  debt  at  the 
end  of  the  American  war  was,  in  a  few  years,  volun¬ 
tarily  expended  by  this  ruined  people  on  viaducts, 
tunnels,  embankments,  bridges,  stations,  engines. 
Meanwhile  taxation  was  almost  constantly  becoming 
lighter  and  lighter  :  yet  still  the  Exchequer  was  full. 
It  may  be  now  affirmed  without  fear  of  contradiction 
that  we  find  it  as  easy  to  pay  the  interest  of  eight  hun¬ 
dred  millions  as  our  ancestors  found  it,  a  century  ago, 
to  pay  the  interest  of  eighty  millions. 

It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  there  must  have  been 
some  great  fallacy  in  the  notions  of  those  who  uttered 
and  of  those  who  believed  that  long  succession  of  con¬ 
fident  predictions,  so  signally  falsified  by  a  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  indisputable  facts.  To  point  out  that  fallacy 
is  the  office  rather  of  the  political  economist  than  of 
the  historian.  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
prophets  of  evil  were  under  a  double  delusion.  They 
erroneously  imagined  that  there  was  an  exact  analogy 
between  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  in  debt  to  an¬ 
other  individual  and  the  case  of  a  society  which  is  in 
debt  to  a  part  of  itself ;  and  this  analogy  led  them  into 
endless  mistakes  about  the  effect  of  the  system  of 
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funding.  They  were  under  an  error  not  less  serious 
touching  the  resources  of  the  country.  They  made  no 
allowance  for  the  effect  produced  by  the  incessant 
progress  of  every  experimental  science,  and  by  the 
incessant  efforts  of  every  man  to  get  on  in  life.  They 
saw  that  the  debt  grew  ;  and  they  forgot  that  other 
things  grew  as  well  as  the  debt. 

A  long  experience  justifies  us  in  believing  that  Eng¬ 
land  may,  in  the  twentieth  century,  be  better  able  to 
pay  a  debt  of  sixteen  hundred  millions  than  she  is  at 
the  present  time  to  bear  her  present  load.  But  be  this 
as  it  may,  those  who  so  confidently  predicted  that  she 
must  sink,  first  under  a  debt  of  fifty  millions,  then  under 
a  debt  of  eighty  millions,  then  under  a  debt  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty  millions,  then  under  a  debt  of  two 
hundred  and  forty  millions,  and  lastly  under  a  debt  of 
eight  hundred  millions,  were  beyond  all  doubt  under  a 
twofold  mistake.  They  greatly  overrated  the  pressure 
of  the  burden  :  they  greatly  underrated  the  strength  by 
which  the  burden  was  to  be  borne.1 

'  I  have  said  that  Burke,  alone  among  his  contemporaries, 
was  superior  to  the  vulgar  error  in  which  men  so  eminent  as 
David  Hume  and  Adam  Smith  shared.  I  will  quote,  in  illus¬ 
tration  of  my  meaning,  a  few  weighty  words  from  the  Observa¬ 
tions  on  the  Late  State  of  the  Nation  written  by  Burke  in  1769. 
“  An  enlightened  reader  laughs  at  the  inconsistent  chimera  of 
our  author  (George  Grenville),  of  a  people  universally  luxuri¬ 
ous,  and  at  the  same  time  oppressed  with  taxes  and  declining 
in  trade.  For  my  part,  I  cannot  look  upon  these  duties  as  the 
author  does.  He  sees  nothing  but  the  burden.  I  can  perceive 
the  burden  as  well  as  he  :  but  I  cannot  avoid  contemplating 
also  the  strength  that  supports  it.  From  thence  I  draw  the 
most  comfortable  assurances  of  the  future  vigor  and  the  ample 
resources  of  this  great  misrepresented  country.” 
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It  may  be  desirable  to  add  a  few  words  touching  the 
way  in  which  the  system  of  funding  has  affected  the 
interests  of  the  great  commonwealth  of  nations.  If  it 
be  true  that  whatever  gives  to  intelligence  an  advan¬ 
tage  over  brute  force,  and  to  honesty  an  advantage 
over  dishonesty,  has  a  tendency  to  promote  the  happi¬ 
ness  and  virtue  of  our  race,  it  can  scarcely  be  denied 
that,  in  the  largest  view,  the  effect  of  this  system  has 
been  salutary.  For  it  is  manifest  that  all  credit  de¬ 
pends  on  two  things  :  on  the  power  of  a  debtor  to  pay 
debts,  and  on  his  inclination  to  pay  them.  The  power 
of  a  society  to  pay  debts  is  proportioned  to  the  progress 
which  that  society  has  made  in  industry,  in  commerce, 
and  in  all  the  arts  and  sciences  which  flourish  under 
the  benignant  influence  of  freedom  and  of  equal  law. 
The  inclination  of  a  society  to  pay  debts  is  proportioned 
to  the  degree  in  which  that  society  respects  the  obliga¬ 
tions  of  plighted  faith.  Of  the  strength  which  consists 
in  extent  of  territory  and  in  number  of  fighting-men, 
a  rude  despot  who  knows  no  law  but  his  own  childish 
fancies  and  headstrong  passions,  or  a  convention  of 
socialists  which  proclaims  all  property  to  be  robbery, 
may  have  more  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  best  and 
wisest  government.  But  the  strength  which  is  derived 
from  the  confidence  of  capitalists  such  a  despot,  such  a 
convention,  never  can  possess.  That  strength — and  it 
is  a  strength  which  has  decided  the  event  of  more  than 
one  great  conflict— flies,  by  the  law  of  its  nature,  from 
barbarism  and  fraud,  from  tyrann}^  and  anarchy,  to 
follow  civilization  and  virtue,  liberty  and  order. 

While  the  bill  which  first  created  the 
Parliament-  f  nde(i  debt  Qf  England  was  passing,  with 

general  approbation,  through  their  regular 
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stages,  the  two  Houses  discussed,  for  the  first  time,  the 
great  question  of  Parliamentary  Reform. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  object  of  the  reformers 
of  that  generation  was  merely  to  make  the  representa¬ 
tive  body  a  more  faithful  interpreter  of  the  sense  of  the 
constituent  body.  It  seems  scarcely  to  have  occurred 
to  any  of  them  that  the  constituent  body  might  be  an 
unfaithful  interpreter  of  the  sense  of  the  nation.  It  is 
true  that  those  disproportions  in  the  structure  of  the 
constituent  body,  which  at  length,  in  our  own  days, 
raised  an  irresistible  storm  of  public  indignation, 
were  far  less  numerous  and  far  less  offensive  in  the 
seventeenth  century  than  they  had  become  in  the 
nineteenth.  Most  of  the  boroughs  which  were  dis¬ 
franchised  in  1832  were,  if  not  positively,  yet  rela¬ 
tively,  much  more  important  places  in  the  reign  of 
William  the  Third  than  in  the  reign  of  William  the 
Fourth.  Of  the  populous  and  wealthy  manufacturing 
towns,  seaports,  and  w7atering-places,  to  which  the 
franchise  was  given  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Fourth, 
some  were,  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third,  small 
hamlets,  where  a  few  ploughmen  or  fishermen  lived 
under  thatched  roofs  :  some  were  fields  covered  with 
harvests,  or  moors  abandoned  to  grouse.  With  the 
exception  of  Reeds  and  Manchester,  there  w7as  not,  at 
the  time  of  the  Revolution,  a  single  town  of  five  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants  which  did  not  send  two  representatives 
to  the  House  of  Commons.  Even  then,  however,  there 
was  no  want  of  startling  anomalies.  Looe,  East  and 
West,  which  contained  not  half  the  population  or  half 
the  wealth  of  the  smallest  of  the  hundred  parishes  of 
Rondon,  returned  as  many  members  as  Rondon.1  Old 
1  Wesley  was  struck  with  this  anomaly  in  1745.  See  his  Journal. 
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Sarum,  a  deserted  ruin  which  the  traveller  feared  to 
enter  at  night  lest  he  should  find  robbers  lurking  there, 
had  as  much  weight  in  the  legislature  as  Devonshire  or 
Yorkshire.1  Some  eminent  individuals  of  both  parties, 
Clarendon,  for  example,  among  the  Tories,  and  Pollex- 
fen  among  the  Whigs,  condemned  this  system.  Yet 
both  parties  were,  for  very  different  reasons,  unwilling 
to  alter  it.  It  was  protected  by  the  prejudices  of  one 
faction,  and  by  the  interests  of  the  other.  Nothing 
could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  genius  of  Toryism  than 
the  thought  of  destroying  at  a  blow  institutions  which 
had  stood  through  ages,  for  the  purpose  of  building 
something  more  symmetrical  out  of  the  ruins.  It  was 
remembered,  too,  that  Cromwell  had  tried  to  correct  the 
deformities  of  the  representative  system  :  and  deformi¬ 
ties  which  Cromwell  had  tried  to  correct  were  certain 
to  be  regarded  as  beauties  by  most  of  those  gentlemen 
who  were  zealous  for  the  Church  and  the  Crown.  The 
Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  but  know  that 
they  were  much  more  likely  to  lose  than  to  gain  by  a 
change  in  this  part  of  our  polity.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
a  great  mistake  to  imagine  that  a  law  transferring 
political  power  from  small  to  large  constituent  bodies 
would  have  operated  in  1692  as  it  operated  in  1832.  In 
1832  the  effect  of  the  transfer  was  to  increase  the  power 
of  the  town  population.  In  1692  the  effect  would  have 
been  to  make  the  power  of  the  rural  population  irre¬ 
sistible.  Of  the  one  hundred  and  forty-three  members 
taken  away  in  1832  from  small  boroughs,  more  than 
half  were  given  to  large  and  flourishing  towns.  But 
in  1692  there  was  hardly  one  large  and  flourishing 
town  which  had  not  already  as  many  members  as  it 
1  Pepys,  June  10,  1668. 
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could,  with  any  show  of  reason,  claim.  Almost  all, 
therefore,  that  was  taken  from  the  small  boroughs 
must  have  been  given  to  the  counties  ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  whatever  tended  to  raise  the  counties 
and  to  depress  the  towns  must,  on  the  whole,  have 
tended  to  raise  the  Tories  and  to  depress  the  Whigs. 
From  the  commencement  of  our  civil  troubles  the 
towns  had  been  on  the  side  of  freedom  and  progress, 
the  country  gentlemen  and  the  country  clergymen  on 
the  side  of  authority  and  prescription.  If,  therefore, 
a  reform  bill,  disfranchising  many  of  the  smallest  con¬ 
stituent  bodies,  and  giving  additional  members  to  many 
of  the  largest  constituent  bodies,  had  become  law  soon 
after  the  Revolution,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
decided  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  wrould  have 
consisted  of  rustic  baronets  and  squires,  High-Church- 
men,  high  Tories,  and  half  Jacobites.  With  such  a 
House  of  Commons  it  is  almost  certain  that  there 
would  have  been  a  persecution  of  the  Dissenters  :  it  is 
not  easy  to  understand  how  there  could  have  been  a 
peaceful  union  with  Scotland  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  there  would  have  been  a  restoration  of  the  Stuarts. 
Those  parts  of  our  constitution,  therefore,  wfhich,  in 
recent  times,  politicians  of  the  liberal  school  have  gen¬ 
erally  considered  as  blemishes,  were,  five  generations 
ago,  regarded  with  complacency  by  the  men  who  were 
most  zealous  for  civil  and  religious  freedom. 

But,  while  Whigs  and  Tories  agreed  in  wishing  to 
maintain  the  existing  rights  of  election,  both  Whigs 
and  Tories  were  forced  to  admit  that  the  relation  be¬ 
tween  the  elector  and  the  representative  was  not  what 
it  ought  to  be.  Before  the  civil  wars  the  House  of 
Commons  had  enjoyed  the  fullest  confidence  of  the 
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nation.  A  House  of  Commons,  distrusted,  despised, 
hated  by  the  Commons,  was  a  thing  unknown.  The 
very  words  would,  to  Sir  Peter  Wentworth  or  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  have  sounded  like  a  contradiction  in 
terms.  But  by  degrees  a  change  took  place.  The 
Parliament  elected  in  1661,  during  that  fit  of  joy  and 
fondness  which  followed  the  return  of  the  royal  family, 
represented,  not  the  deliberate  sense,  but  the  momen¬ 
tary  caprice  of  the  nation.  Many  of  the  members  were 
men  who,  a  few  months  earlier  or  a  few  months  later, 
would  have  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  seats,  men  of 
broken  fortunes  and  of  dissolute  habits,  men  whose  only 
claim  to  public  confidence  was  the  ferocious  hatred 
which  they  bore  to  rebels  and  Puritans.  The  people, 
as  soon  as  they  had  become  sober,  saw  with  dismay  to 
what  an  assembly  they  had,  during  their  intoxication, 
confided  the  care  of  their  property,  their  liberty,  and 
their  religion.  And  the  choice,  made  in  a  moment  of 
frantic  enthusiasm,  might  prove  to  be  a  choice  for  life. 
As  the  law  then  stood,  it  depended  entirely  on  the 
King’s  pleasure,  whether,  during  his  reign,  the  electors 
should  have  an  opportunity  of  repairing  their  error. 
Eighteen  years  passed  away.  A  new  generation  grew 
up.  To  the  fervid  loyalty  with  which  Charles  had 
been  welcomed  back  from  exile  succeeded  discontent 
and  disaffection.  The  general  cry  was  that  the  king¬ 
dom  was  misgoverned,  degraded,  given  up  as  a  prey  to 
worthless  men  and  more  worthless  women,  that  our 
navy  had  been  found  unequal  to  a  contest  with  Hol¬ 
land,  that  our  independence  had  been  bartered  for  the 
gold  of  France,  that  our  consciences  were  in  danger  of 
being  again  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  Rome.  The 
people  had  become  Roundheads  :  but  the  body  which 
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alone  was  authorized  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the 
people  was  still  a  body  of  Cavaliers.  It  is  true  that  the 
King  occasionally  found  even  that  House  of  Commons 
unmanageable.  From  the  first  it  had  contained  not  a 
few  true  Englishmen  :  others  had  been  introduced  into 
it  as  vacancies  were  made  by  death  ;  and  even  the  ma¬ 
jority,  courtly  as  it  was,  could  not  but  feel  some  sym¬ 
pathy  with  the  nation.  A  country  party  grew  up  and 
became  formidable.  But  that  party  constantly  found 
its  exertions  frustrated  by  systematic  corruption.  That 
some  members  of  the  legislature  received  direct  bribes 
was  with  good  reason  suspected,  but  could  not  be 
proved.  That  the  patronage  of  the  crown  was  em¬ 
ployed  on  an  extensive  scale  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
fluencing  votes  was  matter  of  notoriety.  A  large 
proportion  of  those  who  gave  away  the  public  money 
in  supplies  received  part  of  that  money  back  in  salaries ; 
and  thus  was  formed  a  mercenary  band  on  which  the 
court  might,  in  almost  any  extremity,  confidently  rely. 

The  servility  of  this  Parliament  had  left  a  deep  im¬ 
pression  on  the  public  mind.  It  was  the  general 
opinion  that  England  ought  to  be  protected  against  all 
risk  of  being  ever  again  represented,  during  a  long 
course  of  years,  by  men  who  had  forfeited  her  confi¬ 
dence,  and  who  were  retained  by  a  fee  to  vote  against 
her  wishes  and  interests.  The  subject  was  mentioned 
in  the  Convention  ;  and  some  members  wished  to  deal 
with  it  while  the  throne  was  still  vacant.  The  cry  for 
reform  had  ever  since  been  becoming  more  and  more 
importunate.  The  people,  heavily  pressed  by  taxes, 
were  naturally  disposed  to  regard  those  who  lived  on 
the  taxes  with  little  favor.  The  war,  it  was  generally 
acknowledged,  was  just  and  necessary  ;  and  war  could 
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not  be  carried  on  without  large  expenditure.  But  the 
larger  the  expenditure  which  was  required  for  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  nation,  the  more  important  it  was  that 
nothing  should  be  squandered.  The  immense  gains 
of  official  men  moved  envy  and  indignation.  Here 
a  gentleman  was  paid  to  do  nothing.  There  many 
gentlemen  were  paid  to  do  what  would  be  better  done 
by  one.  The  coach,  the  liveries,  the  lace  cravat,  and 
the  diamond  buckles  of  the  placemen  were  naturally 
seen  with  an  evil  eye  by  those  who  rose  up  early  and 
lay  down  late  in  order  to  furnish  him  with  the  means 
of  indulging  in  splendor  and  luxury.  Such  abuses  it 
was  the  especial  business  of  a  House  of  Commons  to 
correct.  What,  then,  had  the  existing  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  done  in  the  way  of  correction  ?  Absolutely 
nothing.  In  1690,  indeed,  while  the  Civil  List  was 
settling,  some  sharp  speeches  had  been  made.  In 
1691,  when  the  Ways  and  Means  were  under  consider¬ 
ation,  a  resolution  had  been  passed  so  absurdly  framed 
that  it  had  proved  utterly  abortive.  The  nuisance 
continued,  and  would  continue  while  it  was  a  source 
of  profit  to  those  whose  duty  was  to  abate  it.  Who 
could  expect  faithful  and  vigilant  stewardship  from 
stewards  who  had  a  direct  interest  in  encouraging  the 
waste  which  they  were  employed  to  check  ?  The 
House  swarmed  with  placemen  of  all  kinds,  Lords  of 
the  Treasury,  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  Commission¬ 
ers  of  Customs,  Commissioners  of  Excise,  Commissioners 
of  Prizes,  Tellers,  Auditors,  Receivers,  Paymasters, 
Officers  of  the  Mint,  Officers  of  the  household,  Colonels 
of  regiments,  Captains  of  men-of-war,  Governors  of 
forts.  We  send  up  to  Westminster,  it  was  said,  one  of 
our  neighbors,  an  independent  gentleman,  in  the  full 
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confidence  that  his  feelings  and  interests  are  in  perfect 
accordance  with  ours.  We  look  to  him  to  relieve  us 
from  every  burden  except  those  burdens  without  which 
the  public  service  cannot  be  carried  on,  and  which 
therefore,  galling  as  they  are,  we  patiently  and  reso¬ 
lutely  bear.  But,  before  he  has  been  a  session  in  Par¬ 
liament,  we  learn  that  he  is  a  Clerk  of  the  Green  Cloth 
or  a  Yeoman  of  the  Removing  Wardrobe,  with  a  com¬ 
fortable  salary.  Nay,  we  sometimes  learn  that  he  has 
obtained  one  of  those  places  in  the  Exchequer  of  which 
the  emoluments  rise  and  fall  with  the  taxes  which  we 
pay.  It  would  be  strange  indeed  if  our  interests  were 
safe  in  the  keeping  of  a  man  whose  gains  consist  in  a 
percentage  on  our  losses.  The  evil  would  be  greatly 
diminished  if  we  had  frequent  opportunities  of  con¬ 
sidering  whether  the  powers  of  our  agent  ought  to  be 
renewed  or  revoked.  But,  as  the  law  stands,  it  is  not 
impossible  that  he  may  hold  those  powers  twenty  or 
thirty  years.  While  he  lives,  and  while  either  the 
King  or  the  Queen  lives,  it  is  not  likely  that  wre  shall 
ever  again  exercise  our  elective  franchise,  unless  there 
should  be  a  dispute  between  the  court  and  the  Parlia¬ 
ment.  The  more  profuse  and  obsequious  a  Parliament 
is,  the  less  likely  it  is  to  give  offence  to  the  court.  The 
worse  our  representatives,  therefore,  the  longer  we  are 
likely  to  be  cursed  with  them. 

The  outcry  was  loud.  Odious  nicknames  were  given 
to  the  Parliament.  Sometimes  it  was  the  Officers’ 
Parliament  :  sometimes  it  was  the  Standing  Parlia¬ 
ment,  and  was  pronounced  to  be  a  greater  nuisance 
than  even  a  standing  army. 

Two  specifics  for  the  distempers  of  the  State  were 
strongly  recommended,  and  divided  the  public  favor. 
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One  was  a  law  excluding  placemen  from  tlie  House 
of  Commons.  The  other  was  a  law  limiting  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  Parliaments  to  three  years.  In  general  the 
Tory  reformers  preferred  a  Place  Bill,  and  the  Whig 
reformers  a  Triennial  Bill  :  but  not  a  few  zealous  men 
of  both  parties  were  for  trying  both  remedies. 

Before  Christmas  a  Place  Bill  was  laid  on  the  table 
of  the  Commons.  That  bill  has  been  vehemently 
praised  by  writers  who  never  saw  it,  and 
The  Place  wp0  merejy  gUessed  at  what  it  contained. 

But  no  person  who  takes  the  trouble  to 
study  the  original  parchment,  which,  embrowned  with 
the  dust  of  a  hundred  and  sixty  years,  reposes  among 
the  archives  of  the  House  of  Lords,  will  find  much 
matter  for  eulogy. 

About  the  manner  in  which  such  a  bill  should  have 
been  framed  there  will,  in  our  time,  be  little  difference 
of  opinion  among  enlightened  Englishmen.  They 
will  agree  in  thinking  that  it  would  be  most  pernicious 
to  open  the  House  of  Commons  to  all  placemen,  and 
not  less  pernicious  to  close  that  House  against  all  place¬ 
men.  To  draw  with  precision  the  line  between  those 
who  ought  to  be  admitted  and  those  who  ought  to  be 
excluded  would  be  a  task  requiring  much  time,  thought, 
and  knowledge  of  details.  But  the  general  principles 
which  ought  to  guide  us  are  obvious.  The  multitude 
of  subordinate  functionaries  ought  to  be  excluded.  A 
few  functionaries  who  are  at  the  head  or  near  the  head 
of  the  great  departments  of  the  administration,  ought 
to  be  admitted. 

The  subordinate  functionaries  ought  to  be  excluded, 
because  their  admission  would  at  once  lower  the  char¬ 
acter  of  Parliament  and  destroy  the  efficiency  of  every 
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public  office.  They  are  now  excluded  ;  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  is  that  the  State  possesses  a  valuable  body  of 
servants  who  remain  unchanged  while  cabinet  after 
cabinet  is  formed  and  dissolved,  who  instruct  minister 
after  minister  in  his  duties,  and  with  whom  it  is  the 
most  sacred  point  of  honor  to  give  true  information, 
sincere  advice,  and  strenuous  assistance  to  their  superior 
for  the  time  being.  To  the  experience,  the  ability,  and 
the  fidelity  of  this  class  of  men  is  to  be  attributed  the 
ease  and  safety  with  which  the  direction  of  affairs  has 
been  many  times,  within  our  own  memory,  transferred 
from  Tories  to  Whigs  and  from  Whigs  to  Tories.  But  no 
such  class  would  have  existed  if  persons  who  received 
salaries  from  the  crown  had  been  suffered  to  sit  without 
restriction  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Those  com- 
missionerships,  assistant  secretaryships,  chief  clerk¬ 
ships,  which  are  now  held  for  life  by  persons  who  stand 
aloof  from  the  strife  of  parties,  would  have  been  be¬ 
stowed  on  members  of  Parliament  who  were  serviceable 
to  the  government  as  voluble  speakers  or  steady  voters. 
As  often  as  the  ministry  was  changed,  all  this  crowd 
of  retainers  would  have  been  ejected  from  office,  and 
would  have  been  succeeded  by  another  set  of  members 
of  Parliament  who  would  probably  have  been  ejected 
in  their  turn  before  they  had  half  learned  their  busi¬ 
ness.  Servility  and  corruption  in  the  legislature, 
ignorance  and  incapacity  in  all  the  departments  of  the 
executive  administration,  would  have  been  the  inevit¬ 
able  effects  of  such  a  system. 

Still  more  noxious,  if  possible,  would  be  the  effects 
of  a  system  under  which  all  the  servants  of  the  crown, 
without  exception,  should  be  excluded  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  Aristotle  has,  in  that  treatise  on  govern- 
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ment  which  is  perhaps  the  most  judicious  aud  instruc¬ 
tive  of  all  his  writings,  left  us  a  warning  against  a  class 
of  laws  artfully  framed  to  delude  the  vulgar,  demo¬ 
cratic  in  seeming,  but  the  very  opposite  of  democratic 
in  effect.1  Had  he  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the 
history  of  the  English  constitution,  he  might  easily 
have  enlarged  his  list  of  such  laws.  That  men  who 
are  in  the  service  and  pay  of  the  crown  ought  not  to 
sit  in  an  assembly  specially  charged  with  the  duty  of 
guarding  the  rights  aud  interests  of  the  community 
against  all  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  crown  is  a 
plausible  and  a  popular  doctrine.  Yet  it  is  certain  that 
if  those  who,  five  generations  ago,  held  that  doctrine, 
had  been  able  to  mould  the  constitution  according  to 
their  wishes,  the  effect  would  have  been  the  depression 
of  that  branch  of  the  legislature  which  springs  from  the 
people  and  is  accountable  to  the  people,  and  the 
ascendency  of  the  monarchical  and  aristocratical  ele¬ 
ments  of  our  polity.  The  government  would  have 
been  entirely  in  patrician  hands.  The  House  of  Eords, 
constantly  drawing  to  itself  the  first  abilities  in  the 
realm,  would  have  become  the  most  august  of  senates, 
while  the  House  of  Commons  would  have  sunk  almost 
to  the  rank  of  a  vestry.  From  time  to  time,  undoubt¬ 
edly,  men  of  commanding  genius  and  of  aspiring  tem¬ 
per  would  have  made  their  appearance  among  the 
representatives  of  the  counties  and  boroughs.  But 
every  such  man  would  have  considered  the  elective 
chamber  merely  as  a  lobby  through  which  he  must 
pass  to  the  hereditary  chamber.  The  first  object  of  his 
ambition  would  have  been  that  coronet  without  which 
he  could  not  be  powerful  in  the  State.  As  soon  as  he 
1  See  the  Politics ,  iv.,  13. 
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had  shown  that  he  could  be  a  formidable  enemy  and 
a  valuable  friend  to  the  government,  he  would  have 
made  haste  to  quit  what  would  then  have  been  in  every 
sense  the  Lower  House  for  what  would  then  have  been  in 
every  sense  the  Upper.  The  conflict  between  Walpole 
and  Pulteney,  the  conflict  between  Pitt  and  Fox,  would 
have  been  transferred  from  the  popular  to  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  part  of  the  legislature.  On  every  great  question, 
foreign,  domestic,  or  colonial,  the  debates  of  the  nobles 
would  have  been  impatiently  expected  and  eagerly  de¬ 
voured.  The  report  of  the  proceedings  of  an  assembly 
containing  no  person  empowered  to  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  government,  no  person  who  had  ever  been  in 
high  political  trust,  would  have  been  thrown  aside  with 
contempt.  Even  the  control  of  the  purse  of  the  nation 
must  have  passed,  not  perhaps  in  form,  but  in  sub¬ 
stance,  to  that  body  in  which  would  have  been  found 
every  man  who  was  qualified  to  bring  forward  a  budget 
or  explain  an  estimate.  The  country  would  have  been 
governed  by  Peers  ;  and  the  chief  business  of  the 
Commons  would  have  been  to  wrangle  about  bills  for 
the  enclosing  of  moors  and  the  lighting  of  towns. 

These  considerations  were  altogether  overlooked  in 
1692.  Nobody  thought  of  drawing  a  line  between  the 
few  functionaries  who  ought  to  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  crowd  of  functionaries  who 
ought  to  be  shut  out.  The  only  line  which  the  legis¬ 
lators  of  that  day  took  pains  to  draw  was  between 
themselves  and  their  successors.  Their  own  interest 
they  guarded  with  a  care  of  which  it  seems  strange 
that  they  should  not  have  been  ashamed.  Every  one 
of  them  was  allowed  to  keep  the  places  which  he  had 
got,  and  to  get  as  many  more  places  as  he  could  before 
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the  next  dissolution  of  Parliament,  an  event  which 
might  not  happen  for  many  years.  But  a  member  who 
should  be  chosen  after  the  first  of  February,  1693,  was 
not  to  be  permitted  to  accept  any  place  whatever. 1 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  bill  went  through 
all  the  stages  rapidly  and  without  a  single  division. 
But  in  the  Fords  the  contest  was  sharp  and  obstinate. 
Several  amendments  were  proposed  in  committee  ;  but 
all  were  rejected.  The  motion  that  the  bill  should  pass 
was  supported  by  Mulgrave  in  a  lively  and  poignant 
speech,  which  has  been  preserved,  and  which  proves 
that  his  reputation  for  eloquence  was  not  unmerited. 
The  Fords  who  took  the  other  side  did  not,  it  should 
seem,  venture  to  deny  that  there  was  an  evil  which 
required  a  remedy  :  but  they  maintained  that  the  pro¬ 
posed  remedy  would  only  aggravate  the  evil.  The 
patriotic  representatives  of  the  people  had  devised  a 
reform  which  might  perhaps  benefit  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  :  but  they  had  carefully  reserved  to  themselves 
the  privilege  of  plundering  the  present  generation.  If 
this  bill  passed,  it  was  clear  that,  while  the  existing 
Parliament  lasted,  the  number  of  placemen  in  the 
House  of  Commons  would  be  little,  if  at  all,  dimin¬ 
ished;  and,  if  this  bill  passed,  it  was  highly  probable 
that  the  existing  Parliament  would  last  till  both  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary  were  dead.  For  as,  under 
this  bill,  their  Majesties  would  be  able  to  exercise  a 
much  greater  influence  over  the  existing  Parliament 
than  over  any  future  Parliament,  they  would  naturally 
wish  to  put  off  a  dissolution  as  long  as  possible.  The 
complaint  of  the  electors  of  England  was  that  now,  in 

1  The  bill  will  be  found  among  the  archives  of  the  House  of 
Fords. 
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1692,  they  were  unfairly  represented.  It  was  not  re¬ 
dress,  but  mockery,  to  tell  them  that  their  children 
should  be  fairly  represented  in  1710  or  1720.  The 
relief  ought  to  be  immediate  ;  and  the  way  to  give 
immediate  relief  was  to  limit  the  duration  of  Parlia¬ 
ments,  and  to  begin  with  that  Parliament  which,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  country,  had  already  held  power  too 
long. 

The  forces  were  so  evenly  balanced  that  a  very  slight 
accident  might  have  turned  the  scale.  When  the 
question  was  put  that  the  bill  do  pass,  eighty-two  peers 
were  present.  Of  these  forty-two  were  for  the  bill,  and 
forty  against  it.  Proxies  were  then  called.  There 
were  only  two  proxies  for  the  bill  :  there  were  seven 
against  it  :  but  of  the  seven,  three  were  questioned,  and 
were  with  difficulty  admitted.  The  result  was  that  the 
bill  was  lost  by  three  votes. 

The  majority  appears  to  have  been  composed  of 
moderate  Whigs  and  moderate  Tories.  Twenty  of  the 
minority  protested,  and  among  them  were  the  most 
violent  and  intolerant  members  of  both  parties,  such  as 
Warrington,  who  had  narrowly  escaped  the  block  for 
conspiring  against  James,  and  Ailesbury,  who  after¬ 
ward  narrowly  escaped  the  block  for  conspiring  against 
William.  Marlborough,  who,  since  his  imprisonment, 
had  gone  all  lengths  in  opposition  to  the  government, 
not  only  put  his  own  name  to  the  protest,  but  made 
the  Prince  of  Denmark  sign  what  it  was  altogether 
beyond  the  faculties  of  His  Royal  Highness  to  com¬ 
prehend.' 

It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  neither  Caer- 
marthen,  the  first  in  power  as  well  as  in  abilities  of  the 
1  Lords'  Journals,  Jan.  3,  169!. 
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Tory  ministers,  nor  Shrewsbury,  the  most  distinguished 
of  those  Whigs  who  were  then  on  bad  terms  with  the 
court,  was  present  on  this  important  occasion.  Their 
absence  was  in  all  probability  the  effect  of  design  ;  for 
both  of  them  were  in  the  House  no  long  time  before 
and  no  long  time  after  the  division. 

A  few  days  later  Shrewsbury  laid  on  the  table  of  the 
Lords  a  bill  for  limiting  the  duration  of  Parliaments. 

By  this  bill  it  was  provided  that  the  Parlia- 
ni  J  Biu.n~  ment  then  sitting  should  cease  to  exist  on 
the  first  of  January,  1694,  and  that  no  future 
Parliament  should  last  longer  than  three  years. 

Among  the  Lords  there  seems  to  have  been  almost 
perfect  unanimity  on  this  subject.  William  in  vain 
endeavored  to  induce  those  peers  in  whom  he  placed 
the  greatest  confidence  to  support  his  prerogative. 
Some  of  them  thought  the  proposed  change  salutary  : 
others  hoped  to  quiet  the  public  mind  by  a  liberal  con¬ 
cession  ;  and  others  had  held  such  language  when  they 
were  opposing  the  Place  Bill  that  they  could  not,  with¬ 
out  gross  inconsistency,  oppose  the  Triennial  Bill.  The 
whole  House,  too,  bore  a  grudge  to  the  other  House, 
and  had  a  pleasure  in  putting  the  other  House  in  a 
most  disagreeable  dilemma.  Burnet,  Pembroke,  nay, 
even  Caermarthen,  who  was  very  little  in  the  habit  of 
siding  with  the  people  against  the  throne,  supported 
Shrewsbury.  “  My  Lord,”  said  the  King  to  Caermar¬ 
then,  with  bitter  displeasure,  “  you  will  live  to  repent 
the  part  which  you  are  taking  in  this  matter.”  1  The 
warning  was  disregarded  ;  and  the  bill,  having  passed 

1  Introduction  to  the  Copies  and  Extracts  of  some  Letters 
written  to  and  from  the  Earl  of  Danby,  now  Duke  of  Leeds , 
Published  by  His  Grace's  Direction ,  1710. 
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the  Lords  smoothly  and  rapidly,  was  carried  with 
great  solemnity  by  two  judges  to  the  Commons. 

Of  what  took  place  in  the  Commons  we  have  but 
very  meagre  accounts  :  but  from  those  accounts  it  is 
clear  that  the  Whigs,  as  a  body,  supported 
the  bill,  and  that  the  opposition  came  chiefly 
from  Tories.  Old  Titus,  who  had  been  a  politician  in 
the  days  of  the  Commonwealth,  entertained  the  House 
with  a  speech  after  the  pattern  which  had  been  fashion¬ 
able  in  those  days.  Parliaments,  he  said,  resembled 
the  manna  which  God  bestowed  on  the  chosen  people. 
They  were  excellent  while  they  were  fresh  :  but,  if 
kept  too  long,  they  became  noisome  ;  and  foul  worms 
were  engendered  by  the  corruption  of  that  which  had 
been  sweeter  than  honey.  Several  of  the  leading 
Whigs  spoke  on  the  same  side.  Seymour,  Finch,  and 
Tredenham,  all  stanch  Tories,  were  vehement  against 
the  bill  ;  and  even  Sir  John  Towther  on  this  point  dis¬ 
sented  from  his  friend  and  patron  Caermarthen.  Some 
Tory  orators  appealed  to  a  feeling  which  was  strong  in 
the  House,  and  which  had,  since  the  Revolution,  pre¬ 
vented  many  laws  from  passing.  Whatever,  they  said, 
comes  from  the  Peers  is  to  be  received  with  suspicion  ; 
and  the  present  bill  is  of  such  a  nature  that,  even  if  it 
were  in  itself  good,  it  ought  to  be  at  once  rejected 
merely  because  it  had  been  brought  down  from  them. 
If  their  Lordships  were  to  send  us  the  most  judicious 
of  all  money-bills,  should  we  not  kick  it  to  the  door  ? 
Yet  to  send  us  a  money-bill  would  hardly  be  a  grosser 
affront  than  to  send  us  such  a  bill  as  this.  They  have 
taken  an  initiative  which,  by  every  rule  of  parliamen¬ 
tary  courtesy,  ought  to  have  been  left  to  us.  They 
have  sat  in  judgment  on  us,  convicted  us,  condemned 
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us  to  dissolution,  and  fixed  the  first  of  January  for  the 
execution.  Are  we  to  submit  patiently  to  so  degrading 
a  sentence,  a  sentence,  too,  passed  by  men  who  have 
not  so  conducted  themselves  as  to  have  acquired  any 
right  to  censure  others  ?  Have  they  ever  made  any 
sacrifice  of  their  own  interest,  of  their  own  dignity,  to 
the  general  welfare  ?  Have  not  excellent  bills  been 
lost  because  we  would  not  consent  to  insert  in  them 
clauses  conferring  new  privileges  on  the  nobility  ? 
And,  now  that  their  Hardships  are  bent  on  obtaining 
popularity,  do  they  propose  to  purchase  it  by  relin¬ 
quishing  even  the  smallest  of  their  own  oppressive 
privileges  ?  No  :  they  seek  to  propitiate  the  multitude 
by  a  sacrifice  which  will  cost  themselves  nothing,  but 
which  will  cost  us  and  will  cost  the  crown  dear.  In 
such  circumstances  it  is  our  duty  to  repel  the  insult 
which  has  been  offered  to  us,  and,  by  doing  so,  to  vin¬ 
dicate  the  lawful  prerogative  of  the  King. 

Such  topics  as  these  were  doubtless  well  qualified  to 
inflame  the  passions  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
near  prospect  of  a  dissolution  could  not  be  very  agree¬ 
able  to  a  member  whose  election  was  likely  to  be  con¬ 
tested.  He  must  go  through  all  the  miseries  of  a 
canvass,  must  shake  hands  with  crowds  of  freeholders 
or  freemen,  must  ask  after  their  wives  and  children, 
must  hire  conveyances  for  outvoters,  must  open  ale¬ 
houses,  must  provide  mountains  of  beef,  must  set 
rivers  of  ale  running,  and  might,  perhaps-,  after  all  the 
drudgery  and  all  the  expense,  after  being  lampooned, 
hustled,  pelted,  find  himself  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll, 
see  his  antagonists  chaired,  and  sink  half  ruined  into 
obscurity.  All  this  evil  he  was  now  invited  to  bring 
on  himself,  and  invited  by  men  whose  own  seats  in 
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the  legislature  were  permanent,  who  gave  up  neither 
dignity  nor  quiet,  neither  power  nor  money,  but 
gained  the  praise  of  patriotism  by  forcing  him  to  ab¬ 
dicate  a  high  station,  to  undergo  harassing  labor  and 
anxiety,  to  mortgage  his  cornfields  and  to  hew  down 
his  woods.  There  was  naturally  much  irritation, 
more  probably  than  is  indicated  by  the  divisions.  For 
the  constituent  bodies  were  generally  delighted  with 
the  bill  ;  and  many  members  who  disliked  it  were 
afraid  to  oppose  it.  The  House  yielded  to  the  pressure 
of  public  opinion,  but  not  without  a  pang  and  a 
struggle.  The  discussions  in  the  committee  seem  to 
have  been  acrimonious.  Such  sharp  words  passed  be¬ 
tween  Seymour  and  one  of  the  Whig  members  that  it 
was  necessary  to  put  the  Speaker  in  the  chair  and  the 
mace  on  the  table  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order. 
One  amendment  was  made.  The  respite  which  the 
Fords  had  granted  to  the  existing  Parliament  was  ex¬ 
tended  from  the  first  of  January  to  Fa.dy-day,  in  order 
that  there  might  be  time  for  another  session.  The 
third  reading  was  carried  by  two  hundred  votes  to  a 
hundred  and  sixty-one.  The  Fords  agreed  to  the  bill 
as  amended  ;  and  nothing  was  wanting  but  the  royal 
assent.  Whether  that  assent  would  or  would  not  be 
given  was  a  question  which  remained  in  suspense  till 
the  last  day  of  the  session.1 

One  strange  inconsistency  in  the  conduct  of  the  re¬ 
formers  of  that  generation  deserves  notice.  It  never 
occurred  to  any  one  of  those  who  were  zealous  for  the 
Triennal  Bill  that  every  argument  which  could  be 
urged  in  favor  of  that  bill  was  an  argument  against 

1  Commons'  Journals ;  Grey’s  Debates.  The  bill  itself  is 
among  the  archives  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
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the  rules  which  had  been  framed  in  old  times  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  parliamentary  deliberations  and 
divisions  strictly  secret.  It  is  quite  natural  that  a 
government  which  withholds  political  privileges  from 
the  commonalty  should  withhold  also  political  in¬ 
formation.  But  nothing  can  be  more  irrational  than  to 
give  power,  and  not  to  give  the  knowledge  without 
which  there  is  the  greatest  risk  that  power  will  be 
abused.  What  could  be  more  absurd  than  to  call  con¬ 
stituent  bodies  frequently  together  that  they  might  de¬ 
cide  whether  their  representative  had  done  his  duty  by 
them,  and  yet  strictly  to  interdict  them  from  learning, 
on  trustworthy  authority,  what  he  had  said  or  how  he 
had  voted  ?  The  absurdity,  however,  appears  to  have 
passed  altogether  unchallenged.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  among  the  two  hundred  members  of  the  House 
of  Commons  who  voted  for  the  third  reading  of  the 
Triennial  Bill,  there  was  not  one  who  would  have 
hesitated  about  sending  to  Newgate  any  person  who 
had  dared  to  publish  a  report  of  the  debate  on  that  bill, 
or  a  list  of  the  Ayes  and  the  Noes.  The  truth  is  that 
the  secrecy  of  parliamentary  debates,  a  secrecy  which 
would  now  be  thought  a  grievance  more  intolerable 
than  the  Ship-money  or  the  Star-chamber,  was  then 
inseparably  associated,  even  in  the  most  honest  and  in¬ 
telligent  minds,  with  constitutional  freedom.  A  few 
old  men  still  living  could  remember  times  when  a 
gentleman  who  was  known  at  Whitehall  to  have  let 
fall  a  sharp  word  against  a  court  favorite  would  have 
been  brought  before  the  Privy  Council  and  sent  to  the 
Tower.  Those  times  were  gone  never  to  return. 
There  was  no  longer  any  danger  that  the  King  would 
oppress  the  members  of  the  legislature  ;  and  there  was 
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much  danger  that  the  members  of  the  legislature  might 
oppress  the  people.  Nevertheless,  the  words  Privilege 
of  Parliament,  those  words  which  the  stern  senators  of 
the  preceding  generation  had  murmured  when  a  tyrant 
filled  their  chamber  with  his  guards,  those  words  which 
a  hundred  thousand  Londoners  had  shouted  in  his  ears 
when  he  ventured  for  the  last  time  within  the  walls  of 
their  city,  still  retained  a  magical  influence  over  all 
who  loved  liberty.  It  was  long  before  even  the  most 
enlightened  men  became  sensible  that  the  precautions 
which  had  been  originally  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  patriots  against  the  displeasure  of  the  court 
now  served  only  to  protect  sycophants  against  the  dis¬ 
pleasure  of  the  nation. 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  few  of  those  wTho 
showed  at  this  time  the  greatest  desire  to  increase  the 

political  power  of  the  people  were  as  3ret 
lTamentary^"  PrePare4  to  emancipate  the  press  from  the 
discussion  on  control  of  the  government.  The  Licensing 
the  liberty  of  Act,  which  had  passed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 

the  press.  .  r  ’ 

in  1685,  expired  in  1693,  and  was  renewed  ; 
not,  however,  without  an  opposition,  which,  though 
feeble  when  compared  with  the  magnitude  of  the  ob¬ 
ject  in  dispute,  proved  that  the  public  mind  was  be¬ 
ginning  dimly  to  perceive  how  closely  civil  freedom 
and  freedom  of  conscience  are  connected  with  free¬ 
dom  of  discussion. 

On  the  history  of  the  Licensing  Act  no  preceding 
writer  has  thought  it  worth  while  to  expend  any  care 
or  labor.  Yet  surely  the  events  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in  England, 
and  in  all  the  countries  peopled  by  the  English  race, 
may  be  thought  to  have  as  much  interest  for  the  pres- 
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ent  generation  as  any  of  those  battles  and  sieges  of 
which  the  most  minute  details  have  been  carefully 
recorded. 

During  the  first  three  years  of  William’s  reign 
scarcely  a  voice  seems  to  have  been  raised  against 
the  restrictions  which  the  law  imposed  on  literature. 
Those  restrictions  were  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
theory  of  government  held  by  the  Tories,  and  were 
not,  in  practice,  galling  to  the  Whigs.  Sir  Roger  Les- 
trange,  who  had  been  licenser  under  the  last  two 
Kings  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  who  had  shown  as 
little  tenderness  to  Exclusionists  and  Presbyterians  in 
that  character  as  in  his  other  character  of  Observator, 
was  turned  out  of  office  at  the  Revolution,  and  was 
succeeded  by  a  Scotch  gentleman,  who,  on  account  of 
his  passion  for  rare  books,  and  his  habit  of  attending 
all  sales  of  libraries,  was  known  in  the  shops  and  coffee¬ 
houses  near  Saint  Paul’s  by  the  name  of  Catalogue 
Fraser.  Fraser  was  a  zealous  Whig.  By  Whig  authors 
and  publishers  he  was  extolled  as  a  most  impartial  and 
humane  man.  But  the  conduct  which  obtained  their 
applause  drew  on  him  the  abuse  of  the  Tories,  and  was 
not  altogether  pleasing  to  his  official  superior,  Notting¬ 
ham.1  No  serious  difference,  however,  seems  to  have 
arisen  till  the  year  1692.  In  that  year  an  honest  old 
clergyman  named  Walker,  who  had,  in  the  time  of  the 
civil  war,  been  intimately  acquainted  with  Doctor  John 
Gauden,  wrote  a  book  which  convinced  all  sensible 
and  dispassionate  readers  that  Gauden,  and  not  Charles 
the  First,  was  the  author  of  the  Icon  Basilike.  This 

1  Dunton’s  Life  and  Errors;  Autobiography  of  Edmund 
Bohun ,  privately  printed  in  1853.  This  autobiography  is,  in 
the  highest  degree,  curious  and  interesting. 
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book  Fraser  suffered  to  be  printed.  If  he  had  author¬ 
ized  the  publication  of  a  work  in  which  the  Gospel  of 
Saint  John  or  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans  had  been 
represented  as  spurious,  the  indignation  of  the  High- 
Church  party  could  hardly  have  been  greater.  The 
question  was  not  literary,  but  religious.  Doubt  wras 
impiety.  The  Blessed  Martyr  was  an  inspired  pen¬ 
man,  his  Icon  a  supplementary  revelation.  One  grave 
divine,  indeed,  had  gone  so  far  as  to  propose  that  les¬ 
sons  taken  out  of  the  inestimable  little  volume  should 
be  read  in  the  churches.1  Fraser  found  it  necessary  to 
resign  his  place  ;  and  Nottingham  appointed  a  gentle¬ 
man  of  good  blood  and  scanty  fortune,  named  Edmund 
Bohun.  This  change  of  men  produced  an  immediate 
and  total  change  of  system  :  for  Bohun  was  as  strong 
a  Tory  as  a  conscientious  man  who  had  taken  the  oaths 
could  possibly  be.  He  had  been  conspicuous  as  a  per¬ 
secutor  of  Non-conformists,  and  a  champion  of  the 
doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  He  had  edited  Filmer’s 
absurd  treatise  on  the  origin  of  government,  and  had 
written  an  answer  to  the  paper  which  Algernon  Sidney 
had  delivered  to  the  Sheriffs  on  Tower  Hill.  Nor  did 
Bohun  admit  that,  in  swearing  allegiance  to  William 
and  Mary,  he  had  done  anything  inconsistent  with  his 
old  creed.  For  he  had  succeecj^d  in  convincing  him¬ 
self  that  they  reigned  by  right  of  conquest  ;  and  that  it 
was  the  duty  of  an  Englishman  to  serve  them  as  faith¬ 
fully  as  Daniel  had  served  Darius,  or  as  Nehemiah  had 
served  Artaxerxes.  This  doctrine,  whatever  peace  it 
might  bring  to  his  own  conscience,  found  little  favor 
with  any  party.  The  Whigs  loathed  it  as  servile  :  the 
Jacobites  loathed  it  as  revolutionary.  Great  numbers 
1  Vox  Cleri,  1689. 
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of  Tories  had  doubtless  submitted  to  William  ou  the 
ground  that  he  was,  rightly  or  wrongly,  King  in  pos¬ 
session  :  but  very  few  of  them  were  disposed  to  allow  that 
his  possession  had  originated  in  conquest.  Indeed,  the 
plea  which  had  satisfied  the  weak  and  narrow  mind  of 
Bohun  was  a  mere  fiction,  and,  had  it  been  a  truth, 
would  have  been  a  truth  not  to  be  uttered  by  English¬ 
men  without  agonies  of  shame  and  mortification.1  He, 
however,  clung  to  his  favorite  wThimsy  with  a  tenacity 
which  the  general  disapprobation  only  made  more  in¬ 
tense.  His  old  friends,  the  steadfast  adherents  of 
indefeasible  hereditary  right,  grew  cold  and  reserved. 
He  asked  Sancroft’s  blessing,  and  got  only  a  sharp 
wTord  and  a  black  look.  He  asked  Ken’s  blessing  ; 
and  Ken,  though  not  much  in  the  habit  of  transgress¬ 
ing  the  rules  of  Christian  charity  and  courtesy,  mur¬ 
mured  something  about  a  little  scribbler.  Thus  cast 
out  by  one  faction,  Bohun  was  not  received  by  any 
other.  He  formed,  indeed,  a  class  apart  ;  for  he  was 
at  once  a  zealous  Filmerite  and  a  zealous  Williamite. 
He  held  that  pure  monarchy,  not  limited  by  any  law 
or  contract,  was  the  form  of  government  which  had 
been  divinely  ordained.  But  he  held  that  William 
was  now  the  absolute  monarch,  who  might  annul  the 
Great  Charter,  abolish  trial  by  jury,  or  impose  taxes 

1  Bohun  was  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Desertion ,  pub¬ 
lished  immediately  after  the  Revolutiou.  In  that  work  he  pro¬ 
pounded  his  favorite  theory.  “  For  my  part,”  he  says,  “  I  am 
amazed  to  see  men  scruple  the  submitting  to  the  present  King  : 
for,  if  ever  man  had  a  just  cause  of  war,  he  had ;  and  that 
creates  a  right  to  the  thing  gained  by  it.  The  King  by  with¬ 
drawing  and  disbanding  his  army  yielded  him  the  throne  ;  and 
if  he  had,  without  any  more  ceremony,  ascended  it,  he  had 
done  no  more  than  all  other  princes  do  on  like  occasions.” 
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by  royal  proclamation,  without  forfeiting  the  right  to 
be  implicitly  obeyed  by  Christian  men.  As  to  the 
rest,  Bohun  was  a  man  of  some  acuteness  and  learning, 
contracted  understanding,  and  unpopular  manners.  He 
had  no  sooner  entered  on  his  functions  than  all  Pater¬ 
noster  Row  and  Little  Britain  were  in  a  ferment.  The 
Whigs  had,  under  Fraser’s  administration,  enjoyed 
almost  as  entire  a  liberty  as  if  there  had  been  no  cen¬ 
sorship.  They  were  now  as  severely  treated  as  in  the 
days  of  Lestrange.  A  History  of  the  Bloody  Assizes 
was  about  to  be  published,  and  was  expected  to  have 
as  great  a  run  as  the  Pilgrim’s  Progress.  But  the  new 
licenser  refused  his  Imprimatur.  The  book,  he  said, 
represented  rebels  and  schismatics  as  heroes  and 
martyrs  ;  and  he  would  not  sanction  it  for  its  weight 
in  gold.  A  charge  delivered  by  Ford  Warrington  to 
the  grand  jury  of  Cheshire  was  not  permitted  to  ap¬ 
pear,  because  His  Lordship  had  spoken  contemptuously 
of  divine  right  and  passive  obedience.  Julian  Johnson 
found  that,  if  he  wished  to  promulgate  his  notions  of 
government,  he  must  again  have  recourse,  as  in  the 
evil  times  of  King  James,  to  a  secret  press.1  Such  re¬ 
straint  as  this,  coming  after  several  years  of  unbounded 
freedom,  naturally  produced  violent  exasperation. 
Some  Whigs  began  to  think  that  the  censorship  itself 
was  a  grievance  :  all  Whigs  agreed  in  pronouncing  the 
new  censor  unfit  for  his  post,  and  were  prepared  to  join 
in  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  him. 

Of  the  transactions  which  terminated  in  Bohun’ s  dis¬ 
mission,  and  which  produced  the  first  parliamentary 
struggle  for  the  liberty  of  unlicensed  printing,  we  have 
accounts  written  by  Bohun  himself  and  by  others  :  but 
1  Character  of  Edmund  Bohun ,  1692. 
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there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  in  none  of 
those  accounts  is  the  whole  truth  to  be  found.  It  may 
perhaps  not  be  impossible,  even  at  this  distance  of 
time,  to  put  together  dispersed  fragments  of  evidence 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  an  authentic  narrative 
which  would  have  astonished  the  unfortunate  licenser 
himself. 

There  was  then  about  town  a  man  of  good  family,  of 
some  reading,  and  of  some  small  literary  talent,  named 
Charles  Blount. 1  In  politics  he  belonged  to  the  extreme 
section  of  the  Whig  party.  In  the  days  of  the  Exclusion 
Bill  he  had  been  one  of  Shaftesbury’s  brisk  boys,  and 
had,  under  the  signature  of  Junius  Brutus,  magnified 
the  virtues  and  public  services  of  Titus  Oates,  and  ex¬ 
horted  the  Protestants  to  take  signal  vengeance  on  the 
Papists  for  the  fire  of  London  and  for  the  murder  of 
Godfrey.2  As  to  the  theological  questions  which  were 
in  issue  between  Protestants  and  Papists,  Blount  was 
perfectly  impartial.  He  was  an  infidel,  and  the  head 
of  a  small  school  of  infidels  who  were  troubled  with  a 
morbid  desire  to  make  converts.  He  translated  from 
the  Latin  translation  part  of  the  Life  of  Apollonius  of 
Tyana,  and  appended  to  it  notes  of  which  the  flippant 
profaneness  called  forth  the  severe  censure  of  an  un¬ 
believer  of  a  very  different  order,  the  illustrious  Bayle.3 

1  Dryden,  in  his  Life  of  Lucian ,  speaks  in  too  high  terms 
of  Blount’s  abilities.  But  Dryden’s  judgment  was  biassed;  for 
Blount’s  first  work  was  a  pamphlet  in  defence  of  the  Conquest 
of  Granada. 

2  See  his  Appeal  from  the  Country  to  the  City  for  the  Preser¬ 
vation  of  His  Majesty's  Person ,  Liberty,  Property,  and  the 
Protestant  Religion. 

3  See  the  article  on  Apollonius  in  Bayle’s  Dictionary.  I  say 
that  Blount  made  his  translation  from  the  Latin  ;  for  his  works 
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Blount  also  attacked  Christianity  in  several  original 
treatises,  or,  rather,  in  several  treatises,  purporting  to 
be  original  ;  for  he  was  the  most  audacious  of  literary 
thieves,  and  transcribed,  without  acknowledgment, 
whole  pages  from  authors  who  had  preceded  him.  His 
delight  was  to  worry  the  priests  by  asking  them  how 
light  existed  before  the  sun  was  made,  how  Paradise 
could  be  bounded  by  Pison,  Gihon,  Hiddekel,  and  Eu¬ 
phrates,  how  serpents  moved  before  they  were  con¬ 
demned  to  crawl,  and  where  Eve  found  thread  to  stitch 
her  fig-leaves.  To  his  speculations  on  these  subjects  he 
gave  the  lofty  name  of  the  Oracles  of  Reason ;  and,  in¬ 
deed,  whatever  he  said  or  wrote  was  considered  as 
oracular  by  his  disciples.  Of  those  disciples  the  most 
noted  was  a  bad  writer  named  Gildon,  who  lived  to  pes¬ 
ter  another  generation  with  doggerel  and  slander,  and 
whose  memory  is  still  preserved,  not  by  his  own  vo¬ 
luminous  works,  but  by  two  or  three  lines  in  which  his 
stupidity  and  venality  have  been  contemptuously  men¬ 
tioned  by  Pope.1 

Tittle  as  either  the  intellectual  or  the  moral  charac¬ 
ter  of  Blount  may  seem  to  deserve  respect,  it  is  in  a 
great  measure  to  him  that  we  must  attribute  the 
emancipation  of  the  English  press.  Between  him  and 
the  licensers  there  was  a  feud  of  long  standing.  Be¬ 
fore  the  Revolution  one  of  his  heterodox  treatises 
had  been  grievously  mutilated  by  Testrange,  and  at 
last  suppressed  by  orders  from  Testrange’s  superior, 
the  Bishop  of  Tondon.2  Bohun  was  a  scarcely  less 

contain  abundant  proofs  that  he  was  not  competent  to  translate 
from  the  Greek.  1  See  Gildon’s  edition  of  Blount's  Works ,  1695. 

2  Wood’s  Athence  Oxonienses,  under  the  name  Henry  Blount 
(Charles  Blount’s  father);  Lestrange’s  Observator,  No.  290. 
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severe  critic  than  ^estrange.  Blount  therefore  began 
to  make  war  on  the  censorship  and  the  censor.  The 
hostilities  were  commenced  by  a  tract  which  came 
forth  without  any  license,  and  which  was  entitled  A 
Just  Vindication  of  Learning  and  of  the  Liberty  of  the 
Press,  by  Philopatris.1  Whoever  reads  this  piece,  and 
is  not  aware  that  Blount  was  one  of  the  most  unscrupu¬ 
lous  plagiaries  that  ever  lived,  will  be  surprised  to  find, 
mingled  with  the  poor  thoughts  and  poor  words  of  a 
third-rate  pamphleteer,  passages  so  elevated  in  senti¬ 
ment  and  style  that  they  would  be  worthy  of  the 
greatest  name  in  letters.  The  truth  is,  that  the  Just 
Vindication  consists  chiefly  of  garbled  extracts  from 
the  Areopagitica  of  Milton.  That  noble  discourse  had 
been  neglected  by  the  generation  to  which  it  was  ad¬ 
dressed,  had  sunk  into  oblivion,  and  was  at  the  mercy 
of  every  pilferer.  The  literary  workmanship  of  Blount 
resembled  the  architectural  workmanship  of  those  bar¬ 
barians  who  used  the  Coliseum  and  the  Theatre  of 
Pompey  as  quarries,  built  hovels  out  of  Ionian  friezes, 
and  propped  cow-houses  on  pillars  of  lazulite.  Blount 
concluded,  as  Milton  had  concluded,  by  recommending 
that  the  law  should  be  so  framed  as  to  permit  any  book 
to  be  printed  without  a  license,  provided  that  the  name 
of  the  author  or  publisher  were  registered.2  The  Just 

1  This  piece  was  reprinted  by  Gildon  in  1695  among  Blount's 
Works. 

2  That  the  plagiarism  of  Blount  should  have  been  detected  by 
few  of  his  contemporaries  is  not  wonderful.  But  it  is  wonder¬ 
ful  that  in  the  Biographia  Britannia 1  his  Just  Vindication 
should  be  warmly  extolled,  without  the  slightest  hint  that 
everything  good  in  it  is  stolen.  The  Areopagitica  is  not  the 
only  work  which  he  pillaged  on  this  occasion.  He  took  a 
splendid  passage  from  Bacon  without  acknowledgment. 

VOL.  VIII. — II. 
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Vindication  was  well  received.  The  blow  was  speedily 
followed  up.  There  still  remained  in  the  Areopagitica 
many  fine  passages  which  Blount  had  not  used  in  his 
first  pamphlet.  Out  of  these  passages  he  constructed  a 
second  pamphlet,  entitled  Reasons  for  the  Liberty  of 
Unlicensed  Printing.1  To  these  Reasons  he  appended 
a  postscript,  entitled  A  Just  and  True  Character  of 
Fdmund  Bohun.  This  Character  was  written  with  ex¬ 
treme  bitterness.  Passages  were  quoted  from  the 
licenser’s  writings  to  prove  that  he  held  the  doctrines 
of  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance.  He  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  using  his  power  systematically  for  the  purpose 
of  favoring  the  enemies  and  silencing  the  friends  of  the 
Sovereigns  whose  bread  he  ate  ;  and  it  was  asserted 
that  he  was  the  friend  and  the  pupil  of  his  predecessor 
Sir  Roger. 

The  Just  and  True  Character  of  Bohun  could  not  be 
publicly  sold  ;  but  it  was  widely  circulated.  While  it 
was  passing  from  hand  to  hand,  and  while  the  Whigs 
were  everywhere  exclaiming  against  the  new  censor  as 
a  second  Lestrange,  he  was  requested  to  authorize  the 
publication  of  an  anonymous  work  entitled  King  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Queen  Mary  Conquerors.2  He  readily  and, 
indeed,  eagerly  complied.  For  there  was  between  the 
doctrines  which  he  had  long  professed  and  the  doctrines 

1 1  unhesitatingly  attribute  this  pamphlet  to  Blount,  though 
it  was  not  reprinted  among  his  works  by  Gildon.  If  Blount  did 
not  actually  write  it,  he  must  certainly  have  superintended  the 
writing.  That  two  men  of  letters,  acting  without  concert, 
should  bring  out  within  a  very  short  time  two  treatises  on  the 
same  subject,  one  made  out  of  one  half  of  the  Areopagitica  and 
the  other  made  out  of  the  other  half,  is  incredible.  Why  Gildon 
did  not  choose  to  reprint  the  second  pamphlet  will  appear 
hereafter.  2  Bohun' s  Autobiography. 
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which  were  propounded  in  this  treatise  a  coincidence 
so  exact  that  many  suspected  him  of  being  the  author  ; 
nor  was  this  suspicion  weakened  by  a  passage  in  which 
a  compliment  was  paid  to  his  political  writings.  But 
the  real  author  was  that  very  Blount  who  was,  at  that 
very  time,  laboring  to  inflame  the  public  both  against 
the  Licensing  Act  and  the  licenser.  Blount’s  motives 
may  easily  be  divined.  His  own  opinions  were  diamet¬ 
rically  opposed  to  those  which,  on  this  occasion,  he  put 
forward  in  the  most  offensive  manner.  It  is  therefore 
impossible  to  doubt  that  his  object  was  to  ensnare  and 
to  ruin  Bohun.  It  was  a  base  and  wicked  scheme. 
But  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  trap  was  laid  and 
baited  with  much  skill.  The  republican  succeeded 
in  personating  a  high  Tory.  The  atheist  succeeded  in 
personating  a  High-Churchman.  The  pamphlet  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  devout  prayer  that  the  God  of  light  and 
love  would  open  the  understanding  and  govern  the 
will  of  Englishmen,  so  that  they  might  see  the  things 
which  belonged  to  their  peace.  The  censor  was  in 
raptures.  In  every  page  he  found  his  own  thoughts 
expressed  more  plainly  than  he  had  ever  expressed 
them.  Never  before,  in  his  opinion,  had  the  true  claim 
of  their  Majesties  to  obedience  been  so  clearly  stated. 
Every  Jacobite  who  read  this  admirable  tract  must  in¬ 
evitably  be  converted.  The  nonjurors  would  flock  to 
take  the  oaths.  The  nation,  so  long  divided,  would  at 
length  be  united.  From  these  pleasing  dreams  Bohun 
was  awakened  by  learning,  a  few  hours  after  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  discourse,  which  had  charmed  him, 
that  the  title-page  had  set  all  London  in  a  flame,  and 
that  the  odious  words,  King  William  and  Queen  Mary 
Conquerors,  had  moved  the  indignation  of  multitudes 
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who  had  never  read  farther.  Only  four  days  after  the 
publication  he  heard  that  the  House  of  Commons  had 
taken  the  matter  up,  that  the  book  had  been  called  by 
some  members  a  rascally  book,  and  that,  as  the  author 
was  unknown,  the  Sergeant-at-arms  was  in  search  of 
the  licenser.1  Bohun’s  mind  had  never  been  strong  ; 
and  he  was  entirely  unnerved  and  bewildered  by  the 
fury  and  suddenness  of  the  storm  which  had  burst  upon 
him.  He  went  to  the  House.  Most  of  the  members 
whom  he  met  in  the  passages  and  lobbies  frowned  on 
him.  When  he  was  put  to  the  bar,  and,  after  three 
profound  obeisances,  ventured  to  lift  his  head  and  look 
round  him,  he  could  read  his  doom  in  the  angry  and 
contemptuous  looks  which  were  cast  on  him  from  every 
side.  He  hesitated,  blundered,  contradicted  himself, 
called  the  Speaker  My  Lord,  and  by  his  confused  way 
of  speaking  raised  a  tempest  of  rude  laughter  which 
confused  him  still  more.  As  soon  as  he  had  with¬ 
drawn,  it  was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  obnoxious 
treatise  should  be  burned  in  Palace  Yard  by  the  com¬ 
mon  hangman.  It  was  also  resolved,  without  a  division, 
that  the  King  should  be  requested  to  remove  Bohun 
from  the  office  of  licenser.  The  poor  man,  ready  to 
faint  with  grief  and  fear,  was  conducted  by  the  officers 
of  the  House  to  a  place  of  confinement.2 

But  scarcely  was  he  in  his  prison  when  a  large  body 
of  members  clamorously  demanded  a  more  important 
victim.  Burnet  had,  shortly  after  he  became  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  his  diocese  a 
Pastoral  Letter,  exhorting  them  to  take  the  oaths.  In 

1  Bohun's  Autobiography  ;  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  20,  169!. 

2  Bohun' s  Autobiography ;  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  20,  21, 
169I. 
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one  paragraph  of  this  letter  he  had  held  language  bear¬ 
ing  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  pamphlet  which 
had  just  been  sentenced  to  the  flames.  There  were, 
indeed,  distinctions  which  a  judicious  and  impartial 
tribunal  would  not  have  failed  to  notice.  But  the  tribu¬ 
nal  before  which  Burnet  was  arraigned  was  neither 
judicious  nor  impartial.  His  faults  had  made  him 
many  enemies,  and  his  virtues  many  more.  The  dis¬ 
contented  Whigs  complained  that  he  leaned  toward  the 
court,  the  High- Churchmen  that  he  leaned  toward 
the  Dissenters ;  nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  a  man  of  so 
much  boldness  and  so  little  tact,  a  man  so  indiscreetly 
frank  and  so  restlessly  active,  had  passed  through  life 
without  crossing  the  schemes  and  wounding  the  feel¬ 
ings  of  some  whose  opinions  agreed  with  his.  He  was 
regarded  with  peculiar  malevolence  by  Howe.  Howe 
had  never,  even  while  he  was  in  office,  been  in  the 
habit  of  restraining  his  bitter  and  petulant  tongue  ; 
and  he  had  recently  been  turned  out  of  office  in  a  way 
which  had  made  him  ungovernably  ferocious.  The 
history  of  his  dismission  is  not  accurately  known  :  but 
there  was  no  doubt  that  something  had  happened  which 
had  cruelly  galled  his  temper.  If  rumor  could  be 
trusted,  he  had  fancied  that  Mary  was  in  love  with 
him,  and  had  availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  which 
offered  itself  while  he  was  in  attendance  on  her  as  Vice¬ 
chamberlain  to  make  some  advances  which  had  justly 
moved  her  indignation.  Soon  after  he  was  discarded, 
he  was  prosecuted  for  having,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  beaten 
one  of  his  servants  savagely  within  the  verge  of  the 
palace.  He  had  pleaded  guilty,  and  had  been  par¬ 
doned  ;  but  from  this  time  he  showed,  on  every  occa¬ 
sion,  the  most  rancorous  personal  hatred  of  his  royal 
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mistress,  of  her  husband,  and  of  all  who  were  favored 
by  either.  It  was  known  that  the  Queen  frequently 
consulted  Burnet ;  and  Howe  was  possessed  with  the 
belief  that  her  severity  was  to  be  imputed  to  Burnet’s 
influence.1  Now  was  the  time  to  be  revenged.  In  a 
long  and  elaborate  speech  the  spiteful  Whig — for  such 
he  still  affected  to  be — represented  Burnet  as  a  Tory 
of  the  worst  class.  “  There  should  be  a  law,”  he  said, 
‘  ‘  making  it  penal  for  the  clergy  to  introduce  politics 
into  their  discourses.  Formerly  they  sought  to  enslave 
us  by  crying  up  the  divine  and  indefeasible  right  of  the 
hereditary  prince.  Now  they  try  to  arrive  at  the  same 
result  by  telling  us  that  we  are  a  conquered  people.” 
It  was  moved  that  the  Bishop  should  be  impeached.  To 
this  motion  there  was  an  unanswerable  objection,  which 
the  Speaker  pointed  out.  The  Pastoral  Tetter  had 
been  written  in  1689,  and  was  therefore  covered  by  the 
Act  of  Grace  which  had  been  passed  in  1690.  Yet  a 
member  was  not  ashamed  to  say,  “  No  matter  :  im¬ 
peach  him  ;  and  force  him  to  plead  the  act.”  Few, 
however,  were  disposed  to  take  a  course  so  unworthy 
of  a  House  of  Commons.  Some  wag  cried  out,  “  Burn 
it  ;  burn  it  ”  ;  and  this  bad  pun  ran  along  the  benches, 
and  was  received  with  shouts  of  laughter.  It  was 
moved  that  the  Pastoral  Letter  should  be  burned  by 
the  common  hangman.  A  long  and  vehement  debate 
followed.  For  Burnet  was  a  man  warmly  loved  as 
well  as  warmly  hated.  The  great  majority  of  the 
Whigs  stood  firmly  by  him  ;  and  his  good-nature  and 
generosity  had  made  him  friends  even  among  the 
Tories.  The  contest  lasted  two  days.  Montague  and 

1  Oldmixon  ;  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary ,  Nov.  and  Dec.,  1692  ; 
Burnet,  ii.,  334;  Bohun' s  Autobiography. 
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Finch,  men  of  widely  different  opinions,  appear  to  have 
been  foremost  among  the  Bishop’s  champions.  An 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  subject  by  moving  the  pre¬ 
vious  question  failed.  At  length  the  main  question 
was  put  ;  and  the  Pastoral  Letter  was  condemned  to 
the  flames  by  a  small  majority  in  a  full  house.  The 
Ayes  were  a  hundred  and  sixty-two  ;  the  Noes  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  fifty-five.1  The  general  opinion,  at  least  of 
the  capital,  seems  to  have  been  that  Burnet  was  cruelly 
treated.2 

He  was  not  naturally  a  man  of  fine  feelings  ;  and 
the  life  which  he  had  led  had  not  tended  to  make  them 
finer.  He  had  been  during  many  years  a  mark  for 
theological  and  political  animosity.  Grave  doctors  had 
anathematized  him  :  ribald  poets  had  lampooned  him  : 
princes  and  ministers  had  laid  snares  for  his  life  :  he 
had  been  long  a  wanderer  and  an  exile,  in  constant 
peril  of  being  kidnapped,  struck  in  the  boots,  hanged, 
quartered.  Yet  none  of  these  things  had  ever  moved 
him.  His  self-conceit  had  been  proof  against  ridicule, 
and  his  dauntless  temper  against  danger.  But  on  this 
occasion  his  fortitude  seems  to  have  failed  him.  To 
be  stigmatized  by  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature 
as  a  teacher  of  doctrines  so  servile  that  they  disgusted 
even  Tories,  to  be  joined  in  one  sentence  of  condemna¬ 
tion  with  the  editor  of  Filmer,  was  too  much.  How 
deeply  Burnet  was  wounded  appeared  many  years 
later,  when,  after  his  death,  his  History  of  his  Life  and 
Times  was  given  to  the  world.  In  that  work  he  is 

Prey’s  Debates;  Commons'  Journals ,  Jan.  21,  23,  169!; 
Bohun's  Autobiography ;  Rennet’s  Life  and  Reign  of  King 
William  and  Queen  Mary. 

2  “  Most  men  pitying  the  Bishop.” — Bohun' s  Autobiography . 
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ordinarily  garrulous  even  to  minuteness  about  all  that 
concerns  himself,  and  sometimes  relates  with  amusing 
ingenuousness  his  own  mistakes  and  the  censures  which 
those  mistakes  brought  upon  him.  But  about  the 
ignominious  judgment  passed  by  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  on  his  Pastoral  Better  he  has  preserved  a  most 
significant  silence.1 

The  plot  which  ruined  Bohun,  though  it  did  no 
honor  to  those  who  contrived  it,  produced  important 
and  salutary  effects.  Before  the  conduct  of  the  unlucky 
licenser  had  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament,  the  Commons  had  resolved,  without  any 
division,  and,  as  far  as  appears,  without  any  discus¬ 
sion,  that  the  act  which  subjected  literature  to  a 
censorship  should  be  continued.  But  the  question  had 
now  assumed  a  new  aspect  ;  and  the  continuation  of 
the  act  was  no  longer  regarded  as  a  matter  of  course. 
A  feeling  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  a  feeling 
not  yet,  it  is  true,  of  wide  extent  or  formidable  inten¬ 
sity,  began  to  show  itself.  The  existing  system,  it  was 
said,  was  prejudicial  both  to  commerce  and  to  learning. 
Could  it  be  expected  that  any  capitalist  would  advance 
the  funds  necessary  for  a  great  literary  undertaking,  or 

1  The  vote  of  the  Commons  is  mentioned  with  much  feeling 
in  the  memoirs  which  Burnet  wrote  at  the  time.  “It  look’d,” 
he  says,  “somewhat  extraordinary  that  I,  who  perhapps  was 
the  greatest  assertor  of  publick  liberty,  from  my  first  setting  out, 
of  any  writer  of  the  age,  should  be  soe  severely  treated  as  an 
enemy  to  it.  But  the  truth  was  the  Toryes  never  liked  me, 
and  the  Whiggs  hated  me  because  I  went  not  into  their  notions 
and  passions.  But  even  this,  and  worse  things  that  may  hap¬ 
pen  to  me  shall  not,  I  hope,  be  able  to  make  me  depart  from 
moderate  principles  and  the  just  asserting  the  liberty  of  man¬ 
kind.” — Burnet  MS.,  Harl.,  6584. 
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that  any  scholar  would  expend  years  of  toil  and  re¬ 
search  on  such  an  undertaking,  while  it  was  possible 
that,  at  the  last  moment,  the  caprice,  the  malice,  the 
folly  of  one  man  might  frustrate  the  whole  design  ? 
And  was  it  certain  that  the  law  which  so  grievously 
restricted  both  the  freedom  of  trade  and  the  freedom 
of  thought  had  really  added  to  the  security  of  the  State  ? 
Had  not  recent  experience  proved  that  the  licenser 
might  himself  be  an  enemy  of  their  Majesties,  or,  worse 
still,  an  absurd  and  perverse  friend  ;  that  he  might  sup¬ 
press  a  book  of  which  it  would  be  for  their  interest  that 
every  house  in  the  country  should  have  a  copy,  and 
that  he  might  readily  give  his  sanction  to  a  libel  which 
tended  to  make  them  hateful  to  their  people,  and  which 
deserved  to  be  torn  and  burned  by  the  hand  of  Ketch  ? 
Had  the  government  gained  much  by  establishing  a 
literary  police  which  prevented  Englishmen  from 
having  the  History  of  the  Bloody  Circuit,  and  allowed 
them,  by  way  of  compensation,  to  read  tracts  which 
represented  King  William  and  Queen  Mary  as  con¬ 
querors  ? 

In  that  age  persons  who  were  not  specially  interested 
in  a  public  bill  very  seldom  petitioned  Parliament 
against  it  or  for  it.  The  only  petitions,  therefore, 
which  were  at  this  conjuncture  presented  to  the  two 
Houses  against  the  censorship  came  from  booksellers, 
bookbinders,  and  printers.1  But  the  opinion  which 
these  classes  expressed  was  certainly  not  confined  to 
them. 

The  law  which  was  about  to  expire  had  lasted 
eight  years.  It  was  renewed  for  only  two  years.  It 
appears,  from  an  entry  in  the  Journals  of  the  Com- 

1  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  27,  169!;  Lords'  Journals,  March  4. 
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mons  which  unfortunately  is  defective,  that  a  division 
took  place  on  an  amendment  about  the  nature  of  which 
we  are  left  entirely  in  the  dark.  The  votes  were  ninety- 
nine  to  eighty.  In  the  Tords  it  was  proposed,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  suggestion  offered  fifty  years  before  by  Milton 
and  stolen  from  him  by  Blount,  to  exempt  from  the 
authority  of  the  licenser  every  book  which  bore  the 
name  of  an  author  or  publisher.  This  amendment  was 
rejected  ;  and  the  bill  passed,  but  not  without  a  protest 
signed  by  eleven  peers,  who  declared  that  they  could 
not  think  it  for  the  public  interest  to  subject  all  learn¬ 
ing  and  true  information  to  the  arbitrary  will  and 
pleasure  of  a  mercenary  and  perhaps  ignorant  licenser. 
Among  those  who  protested  were  Halifax,  Shrewsbury, 
and  Mulgrave,  three  noblemen  belonging  to  differ¬ 
ent  political  parties,  but  all  distinguished  by  their 
literary  attainments.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the 
signatures  of  Tillotson  and  Burnet,  who  were  both 
present  on  that  day,  should  be  wanting.  Dorset  was 
absent. 1 

Blount,  by  whose  exertions  and  machinations  the 
opposition  to  the  censorship  had  been  raised,  did  not 
live  to  see  that  opposition  successful.  Though  not  a 
very  young  man,  he  was  possessed  by  an  insane  pas¬ 
sion  for  the  sister  of  his  deceased  wife.  Having  long 
labored  in  vain  to  convince  the  object  of  his  love  that 
she  might  lawfully  marry  him,  he  at  last,  whether  from 
weariness  of  life,  or  in  the  hope  of  touching  her  heart, 
inflicted  on  himself  a  wound  of  which,  after  languish¬ 
ing  long,  he  died.  He  has  often  been  mentioned  as  a 
blasphemer  and  self-murderer.  But  the  important  ser¬ 
vice  which,  by  means  doubtless  most  immoral  and 
1  Lords'  Journals ,  March  8,  169!. 
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dishonorable,  he  rendered  to  his  country,  has  passed 
almost  unnoticed.1 

Late  in  this  busy  and  eventful  session  the  attention 
of  the  Houses  was  called  to  the  condition  of  Ireland. 

The  government  of  that  kingdom  had,  dur- 

gtate  of  •  <_>  j 

Ireland.  ing  the  six  months  which  followed  the 

surrender  of  Limerick,  been  in  an  unsettled 
state.  It  was  not  till  those  Irish  troops  who  adhered 
to  Sarsfield  had  sailed  for  France,  and  till  those  who 
had  made  their  election  to  remain  at  home  had  been 
disbanded,  that  William  at  length  put  forth  a  proc¬ 
lamation  solemnly  announcing  the  termination  of  the 
civil  war.  From  the  hostility  of  the  aboriginal  in¬ 
habitants,  destitute  as  they  now  were  of  chiefs,  of  arms, 
and  of  organization,  nothing  was  to  be  apprehended 

1  In  the  article  on  Blount  in  the  Biographia  Britannica  he  is 
extolled  as  having  borne  a  principal  share  in  the  emancipation 
of  the  press.  But  the  writer  was  very  imperfectly  informed  as 
to  the  facts. 

It  is  strange  that  the  circumstances  of  Blount’s  death  should 
be  so  uncertain.  That  he  died  of  a  wound  inflicted  by  his  own 
hand,  and  that  he  languished  long,  are  undisputed  facts.  The 
common  story  was  that  he  shot  himself ;  and  Narcissus  Luttrell, 
at  the  time,  made  an  entry  to  this  effect  in  his  Diary.  On  the 
other  hand,  Pope,  who  had  the  very  best  opportunities  of  ob¬ 
taining  accurate  information,  asserts  that  Blount,  “  being  in 
love  with  a  near  kinswoman  of  his,  and  rejected,  gave  himself 
a  stab  in  the  arm,  as  pretending  to  kill  himself,  of  the  conse¬ 
quence  of  which  he  really  died.” — Note  on  the  Epilogue  to  the 
Satires ,  Dialogue  I.  Warburtou,  who  had  lived,  first  with  the 
heroes  of  the  Dunciad,  and  then  with  the  most  eminent  men  of 
letters  of  his  time,  ought  to  have  known  the  truth  ;  and  War- 
burton,  by  his  silence,  confirms  Pope’s  assertion.  Gildon’s 
rhapsody  about  the  death  of  his  friend  will  suit  either  story 
equally. 
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beyond  occasional  robberies  and  murders.  But  the 
war-cry  of  the  Irishry  had  scarcely  died  away  when 
the  murmurs  of  the  Englishry  began  to  be  heard. 
Coningsby  was  during  some  months  at  the  head  of  the 
administration.  He  soon  made  himself  in  the  highest 
degree  odious  to  the  dominant  caste.  He  was  an  un¬ 
principled  man  :  he  was  insatiable  of  riches  ;  and  he 
was  in  a  situation  in  which  riches  were  easily  to  be 
obtained  by  an  unprincipled  man.  Immense  sums  of 
money,  immense  quantities  of  military  stores,  had  been 
sent  over  from  England.  Immense  confiscations  were 
taking  place  in  Ireland.  The  rapacious  governor  had 
daily  opportunities  of  embezzling  and  extorting  ;  and 
of  those  opportunities  he  availed  himself  without  scruple 
or  shame.  This,  however,  was  not,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  colonists,  his  greatest  offence.  They  might 
have  pardoned  his  covetousness  :  but  they  could  not 
pardon  the  clemency  which  he  showed  to  their  van¬ 
quished  and  enslaved  enemies.  His  clemency,  indeed, 
amounted  merely  to  this,  that  he  loved  money  more 
than  he  hated  Papists,  and  that  he  was  not  unwilling 
to  sell  for  a  high  price  a  scanty  measure  of  justice  to 
some  of  the  oppressed  class.  Unhappily,  to  the  ruling 
minority,  sore  from  recent  conflict  and  drunk  with  re¬ 
cent  victory,  the  subjugated  majority  was  as  a  drove 
of  cattle,  or  rather  as  a  pack  of  wolves.  Man  acknowl¬ 
edges  in  the  inferior  animals  no  right  inconsistent 
with  his  own  convenience  ;  and  as  man  deals  with  the 
inferior  animals  the  Cromwellian  thought  himself  at 
liberty  to  deal  with  the  Roman  Catholic.  Coningsby, 
therefore,  drew  on  himself  a  greater  storm  of  obloquy 
by  his  few  good  acts  than  by  his  many  bad  acts.  The 
clamor  against  him  was  so  violent  that  he  was  re- 
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moved  ;  and  Sidney  went  over,  with  the  full  power  and 
dignity  of  Lord-lieutenant,  to  hold  a  Parliament  at 
Dublin.1 

1  The  charges  brought  against  Coningsby  will  be  found  in  the 
Journals  of  the  two  Houses  of  the  English  Parliament.  Those 
charges  were,  after  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  versified 
by  Prior,  whom  Coningsby  had  treated  with  great  insolence  and 
harshness.  I  will  quote  a  few  stanzas.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
poet  condescended  to  imitate  the  style  of  the  street  ballads. 

“  Of  Nero,  t3Tant,  petty  king, 

Who  heretofore  did  reign 
In  famed  Hibernia,  I  will  sing, 

And  in  a  ditty  plain. 

“  The  articles  recorded  stand 
Against  this  peerless  peer ; 

Search  but  the  archives  of  the  land, 

You  ’ll  find  them  written  there.” 

The  story  of  Gaffney  is  then  related.  Coningsby’s  pecula¬ 
tions  are  described  thus  : 

“  Vast  quantities  of  stores  did  he 
Embezzle  and  purloin ; 

Of  the  King’s  stores  he  kept  a  key, 

Converting  them  to  coin. 

“  The  forfeited  estates  also, 

Both  real  and  personal, 

Did  with  the  stores  together  go. 

Fierce  Cerberus  swallow’d  all.” 

The  last  charge  is  the  favor  shown  the  Roman  Catholics : 

“  Nero,  without  the  least  disguise, 

The  Papists  at  all  times 
Still  favor’d,  and  their  robberies 
Look’d  on  as  trivial  crimes. 

“  The  Protestants  whom  they  did  rob 
During  his  government, 

Were  forced  with  patience,  like  good  Job, 

To  rest  themselves  content. 

“  For  he  did  basely  them  refuse 
All  legal  remedy ; 

The  Romans  still  he  well  did  use, 

Still  screen’d  their  roguery.” 
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But  the  easy  temper  and  graceful  manners  of  Sidney 
failed  to  produce  a  conciliatory  effect.  He  does  not, 
indeed,  appear  to  have  been  greedy  of  unlawful  gain. 
But  he  did  not  restrain  with  a  sufficiently  firm  hand 
the  crowd  of  subordinate  functionaries  whom  Conings- 
by’s  example  and  protection  had  encouraged  to  plun¬ 
der  the  public  and  to  sell  their  good  offices  to  suitors. 
Nor  was  the  new  Viceroy  of  a  temper  to  bear  hard  on 
the  feeble  remains  of  the  native  aristocracy.  He 
therefore  speedily  became  an  object  of  suspicion  and 
aversion  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  settlers.  His  first  act 
was  to  send  out  the  writs  for  a  general  election.  The 
Roman  Catholics  had  been  excluded  from  every  munic¬ 
ipal  corporation  :  but  no  law  had  yet  deprived  them 
of  the  county  franchise.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
not  a  single  Roman  Catholic  freeholder  ventured  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  hustings.  The  members  chosen  were,  wfith 
scarcely  an  exception,  men  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
Knniskillen  and  Londonderry,  a  spirit  eminently  heroic 
in  times  of  distress  and  peril,  but  too  often  cruel1  and 
imperious  in  the  season  of  prosperit}7  and  power.  They 
detested  the  civil  treaty  of  Rimerick,  and  w7ere  indig¬ 
nant  when  they  learned  that  the  Rord-lieutenant  fully 
expected  from  them  a  parliamentary  ratification  of  that 
odious  contract,  a  contract  which  gave  a  license  to  the 
idolatry  of  the  mass,  and  which  prevented  good  Prot¬ 
estants  from  ruining  their  Popish  neighbors  by  bring¬ 
ing  civil  actions  for  injuries  done  during  the  war.1 

On  the  fifth  of  October,  1692,  the  Parliament  met  at 
Dublin  in  Chichester  House.  It  was  very  differently 
composed  from  the  assembly  which  had  borne  the  same 

1  An  Account  of  the  Sessions  of  Parliament  in  Ireland ,  1692, 
London,  1693. 
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title  in  1689.  Scarcely  one  peer,  not  one  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  sat  at  the  King’s 
Inns,  was  to  be  seen.  To  the  crowd  of  O’s  and  Macs, 
descendants  of  the  old  princes  of  the  island,  had  suc¬ 
ceeded  men  whose  names  indicated  a  Saxon  origin.  A 
single  O,  an  apostate  from  the  faith  of  his  fathers,  and 
three  Macs,  evidently  emigrants  from  Scotland,  and 
probably  Presbyterians,  had  seats  in  the  assembly. 

The  Parliament,  thus  composed,  had  then  less  than 
the  powers  of  the  Assembly  of  Jamaica  or  of  the  As¬ 
sembly  of  Virginia.  Not  only  was  the  legislature 
which  sat  at  Dublin  subject  to  the  absolute  control  of 
the  legislature  which  sat  at  Westminster,  but  a  law 
passed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  during  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  Lord-deputy  Poynings,  and  called  by  his 
name,  had  provided  that  no  bill  which  had  not  been 
considered  and  approved  by  the  Privy  Council  of  Eng¬ 
land  should  be  brought  into  either  House  in  Ireland, 
and  that  every  bill  so  considered  and  approved  should 
be  either  passed  without  amendment  or  rejected.1 

The  session  opened  with  a  solemn  recognition  of  the 
paramount  authority  of  the  mother  country.  The 
Commons  ordered  their  clerk  to  read  to  them  the  Eng¬ 
lish  act  which  required  them  to  take  the  Oath  of 
Supremacy  and  to  subscribe  the  Declaration  against 
Transubstantiation.  Having  heard  the  act  read,  they 
immediately  proceeded  to  obey  it.  Addresses  were 
then  voted  which  expressed  the  warmest  gratitude  and 
attachment  to  the  King.  Two  members,  who  had  been 
untrue  to  the  Protestant  and  English  interest  during 
the  troubles,  were  expelled.  Supplies,  liberal  when 

1  This  Act  is  10  H.  7,  c.  4.  It  was  explained  by  another  act, 
3  &  4  P.  &  M.,  c.  4. 
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compared  with  the  resources  of  a  country  devastated 
by  years  of  predatory  war,  were  voted  with  eagerness. 
But  the  bill  for  confirming  the  Act  of  Settlement  was 
thought  to  be  too  favorable  to  the  native  gentry,  and, 
as  it  could  not  be  amended,  was  with  little  ceremony 
rejected.  A  Committee  of  the  whole  House  resolved 
that  the  unjustifiable  indulgence  with  which  the  Irish 
had  been  treated  since  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  misery  of  the  kingdom.  A 
Committee  of  Grievances  sat  daily  till  eleven  in  the 
evening  ;  and  the  proceedings  of  this  inquest  greatly 
alarmed  the  Castle.  Many  instances  of  gross  venality 
and  knavery  on  the  part  of  men  high  in  office  wTere 
brought  to  light,  and  many  instances  also  of  what  was 
then  thought  a  criminal  lenity  toward  the  subject 
nation.  This  Papist  had  been  allowed  to  enlist  in  the 
army  :  that  Papist  had  been  allowed  to  keep  a  gun  :  a 
third  had  too  good  a  horse:  a  fourth  had  been  pro¬ 
tected  against  Protestants  who  wished  to  bring  actions 
against  him  for  wrongs  committed  during  the  years 
of  confusion.  The  Eord-lieutenant,  having  obtained 
nearly  as  much  money  as  he  could  expect,  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  these  unpleasant  inquiries.  He  knew, 
however,  that  if  he  quarrelled  with  the  Parliament  for 
treating  either  peculators  or  Papists  with  severitjq  he 
should  have  little  support  in  England.  He  therefore 
looked  out  for  a  pretext,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  one.  The  Commons  had  passed  a  vote  which 
might  with  some  plausibility  be  represented  as  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  Poynings  statute.  Anything  which 
looked  like  a  violation  of  that  great  fundamental  law 
was  likely  to  excite  strong  disapprobation  on  the  other 
side  of  Saint  George’s  Channel.  The  Viceroy  saw  his 
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advantage,  and  availed  himself  of  it.  He  went  to  the 
chamber  of  the  Lords  at  Chichester  House,  sent  for 
the  Commons,  reprimanded  them  in  strong  language, 
charged  them  with  undutifully  and  ungratefully  en¬ 
croaching  on  the  rights  of  the  mother  country,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  session.1 

Those  whom  he  had  lectured  withdrew  full  of  resent¬ 
ment.  The  imputation  wdiich  he  had  thrown  on  them 
was  unjust.  They  had  a  strong  feeling  of  love  and 
reverence  for  the  land  from  which  they  sprang,  and 
looked  with  confidence  for  redress  to  the  supreme  Par¬ 
liament.  Several  of  them  went  to  London  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  vindicating  themselves  and  of  accusing  the 
Lord-lieutenant.  They  were  favored  with  a  long  and 
attentive  audience,  both  by  the  Lords  and  by  the  Com¬ 
mons,  and  were  requested  to  put  the  substance  of  what 
had  been  said  into  waiting.  The  humble  language  of 
the  petitioners,  and  their  protestations  that  they  had 
never  intended  to  violate  the  Poynings  statute,  or  to 
dispute  the  paramount  authority  of  England,  effaced 

1  The  history  of  this  session  I  have  taken  from  the  Journals 
of  the  Irish  Lords  and  Commons,  from  the  narratives  laid  in 
writing  before  the  English  Lords  and  Commons  by  members 
of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  and  from  a  pamphlet  entitled  A 
Short  Account  of  the  Sessions  of  Parliament  in  Irela?id,  1692, 
London,  1693.  Burnet  seems  to  me  to  have  taken  a  correct  view 
of  the  dispute  (ii.,  118).  “The  English  in  Ireland  thought  the 
government  favored  the  Irish  too  much  :  some  said  this  was 
the  effect  of  bribery,  whereas  others  thought  it  was  necessary  to 
keep  them  safe  from  the  prosecutions  of  the  English,  who 
hated  them,  and  were  much  sharpened  against  them.  .  .  . 

There  were  also  great  complaints  of  an  ill  administration, 
chiefly  in  the  revenue,  in  the  pay  of  the  army,  and  in  the  em¬ 
bezzling  of  stores.” 

VOL.  VIII. — 12. 
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the  impression  which  Sidney’s  accusations  had  made. 
Both  Houses  addressed  the  King  on  the  state  of  Ireland. 
They  censured  no  delinquent  by  name  :  but  they  ex¬ 
pressed  an  opinion  that  there  had  been  gross  mal¬ 
administration,  that  the  public  had  been  plundered,  and 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  had  been  treated  with  un¬ 
justifiable  tenderness.  William  in  reply  promised  that 
what  was  amiss  should  be  corrected.  His  friend  Sidney 
was  soon  recalled,  and  consoled  for  the  loss  of  the  vice¬ 
regal  dignity  with  the  lucrative  place  of  Master  of  the 
Ordnance.  The  government  of  Ireland  was  for  a  time 
intrusted  to  Rords-j  ustices,  among  whom  Sir  Henry 
Capel,  a  zealous  Whig,  very  little  disposed  to  show 
indulgence  to  Papists,  had  the  foremost  place. 

The  prorogation  drew  nigh  ;  and  still  the  fate  of  the 
Triennial  Bill  was  uncertain.  Some  of  the  ablest  min¬ 
isters  thought  the  bill  a  good  one  ;  and,  even  had  they 
thought  it  a  bad  one,  they  would  probably  have  tried 
to  dissuade  their  master  from  rejecting  it.  It  was  im¬ 
possible,  however,  to  remove  from  his  mind 

The  King  re-  .  . 

fuses  to  pass  the  impression  that  a  concession  on  this 
the  Triennial  point  would  seriously  impair  his  authority. 

Not  relying  on  the  judgment  of  his  ordinary 
advisers,  he  sent  Portland  to  ask  the  opinion  of  Sir 
William  Temple.  Temple  had  made  a  retreat  for  him¬ 
self  at  a  place  called  Moor  Park,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Farnham.  The  country  round  his  dwelling  was 
almost  a  wilderness.  His  amusement  during  some 
years  had  been  to  create  in  the  waste  what  those  Dutch 
burgomasters  among  whom  he  had  passed  some  of  the 
best  years  of  his  life,  would  have  considered  as  a  para¬ 
dise.  His  hermitage  had  been  occasionally  honored  by 
the  presence  of  the  King,  who  had  from  a  boy  known 
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and  esteemed  the  author  of  the  Triple  Alliance,  and 
was  well  pleased  to  find,  among  the  heath  and  furze  of 
the  wilds  of  Surrey,  a  spot  which  seemed  to  be  part 
of  Holland,  a  straight  canal,  a  terrace,  rows  of  clipped 
trees,  and  rectangular  beds  of  flowers  and  pot-herbs. 

Portland  now  repaired  to  this  secluded  abode  and 
consulted  the  oracle.  Temple  was  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  the  bill  ought  to  pass.  He  was  apprehensive  that 
the  reasons  which  led  him  to  form  this  opinion  might 
not  be  fully  and  correctly  reported  to  the  King  by  Port¬ 
land,  who  was,  indeed,  as  brave  a  soldier  and  as  trusty 
a  friend  as  ever  lived,  whose  natural  abilities  were  not 
inconsiderable,  and  who,  in  some  departments  of  busi¬ 
ness,  had  great  experience,  but  who  was  very  imper¬ 
fectly  acquainted  with  the  history  and  constitution  of 
England.  As  the  state  of  Sir  William’s  health  made  it 
impossible  for  him  to  go  himself  to  Kensington,  he 
determined  to  send  his  secretary  thither.  The  secre¬ 
tary  was  a  poor  scholar  of  four  or  five  and  twenty, 
under  whose  plain  garb  and  ungainly  deportment  were 
concealed  some  of  the  choicest  gifts  that  have  ever 
been  bestowed  on  any  of  the  children  of  men  :  rare 
powers  of  observation,  brilliant  wit,  grotesque  inven¬ 
tion,  humor  of  the  most  austere  flavor,  yet  exquisitely 
delicious,  eloquence  singularly  pure,  manly,  and  per¬ 
spicuous.  This  young  man  was  named  Jonathan 
Swift.  He  was  born  in  Ireland,  but  would  have 
thought  himself  insulted  if  he  had  been  called  an  Irish¬ 
man.  He  was  of  unmixed  English  blood,  and  through 
life  regarded  the  aboriginal  population  of  the  island  in 
which  he  first  drew  breath  as  an  alien  and  a  servile 
caste.  He  had  in  the  late  reign  kept  terms  at  the 
University  of  Dublin,  but  had  been  distinguished  there 
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only  by  his  irregularities,  and  had  with  difficulty  ob¬ 
tained  his  degree.  At  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  he 
had,  with  many  thousands  of  his  fellow-colonists,  taken 
refuge  in  the  mother  country  from  the  violence  of 
Tyrconnel,  and  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
shelter  at  Moor  Park.1  For  the  shelter,  however,  he 
had  to  pay  a  heavy  price.  He  was  thought  to  be 
sufficiently  remunerated  for  his  services  with  twenty 
pounds  a  year  and  his  board.  He  dined  at  the  second 
table.  Sometimes,  indeed,  when  better  company  was 
not  to  be  had,  he  was  honored  by  being  invited  to  play 
at  cards  with  his  patron  ;  and  on. such  occasions  Sir 
William  was  so  generous  as  to  give  his  antagonist  a 
little  silver  to  begin  with.2  The  humble  student  would 
not  have  dared  to  raise  his  eyes  to  a  lady  of  family  : 
but,  when  he  had  become  a  clergyman,  he  began,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  clergymen  of  that  generation,  to 
make  love  to  a  pretty  waiting-maid  who  was  the  chief 
ornament  of  the  servants’  hall,  and  whose  name  is  in¬ 
separably  associated  with  his  in  a  sad  and  mysterious 
history. 

Swift  many  years  later  confessed  some  part  of  what 
he  felt  when  he  found  himself  on  his  way  to  court. 
His  spirit  had  been  bowed  down,  and  might  seem  to 
have  been  broken,  by  calamities  and  humiliations. 
The  language  which  he  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  to 
his  patron,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  specimens 
which  still  remain,  was  that  of  a  lackey,  or  rather  of  a 
beggar.3  A  sharp  word  or  a  cold  look  of  the  master 

1  As  to  Swift’s  extraction  and  early  life,  see  the  Anecdotes 
written  by  himself. 

2  Journal  to  Stella,  Letter  liii. 

3  See  Swift’s  Letter  to  Temple  of  Oct.  6,  1694. 
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sufficed  to  make  the  servant  miserable  during  several 
days. 1  But  this  tameness  was  merely  the  tameness  with 
which  a  tiger,  caught,  caged,  and  starved,  submits  to 
the  keeper  who  brings  him  food.  The  humble  menial 
was  at  heart  the  haughtiest,  the  most  aspiring,  the 
most  vindictive,  the  most  despotic  of  men.  And  now 
at  length  a  great,  a  boundless  prospect  was  opening 
before  him.  To  William  he  was  already  slightly 
known.  At  Moor  Park  the  King  had  sometimes, 
when  his  host  was  confined  by  gout  to  an  easy-chair, 
been  attended  by  the  secretary  about  the  grounds. 
His  majesty  had  condescended  to  teach  his  companion 
the  Dutch  way  of  cutting  and  eating  asparagus,  and 
had  graciously  asked  whether  Mr.  Swift  would  like  to 
have  a  captain’s  commission  in  a  cavalry  regiment. 
But  now,  for  the  first  time,  the  young  man  was  to  stand 
in  the  royal  presence  as  a  counsellor.  He  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  closet,  delivered  a  letter  from  Temple, 
and  explained  and  enforced  the  arguments  which  that 
letter  contained,  concisely,  but  doubtless  with  clearness 
and  ability.  There  was,  he  said,  no  reason  to  think 
that  short  Parliaments  would  be  more  disposed  than 
long  Parliaments  to  encroach  on  the  just  prerogatives 
of  the  crown.  In  fact,  the  Parliament  which  had,  in 
the  preceding  generation,  waged  war  against  a  king, 
led  him  captive,  sent  him  to  prison,  to  the  bar,  to  the 
scaffold,  was  known  in  our  annals  as  emphatically  the 
Tong  Parliament.  Never  would  such  disasters  have 
befallen  the  monarchy  but  for  the  fatal  law  which 
secured  that  assembly  from  dissolution.2  In  this 
reasoning  there  was,  it  must  be  owned,  a  flaw  which 
a  man  less  shrewd  than  William  might  easily  detect. 

'Journal  to  Stella,  Letter  xix.  2 Swift’s  Anecdotes. 
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That  one  restriction  of  the  royal  prerogative  had  been 
mischievous  did  not  prove  that  another  restriction 
would  be  salutary.  It  by  no  means  followed,  because 
one  sovereign  had  been  ruined  by  being  unable  to  get 
rid  of  a  hostile  Parliament,  that  another  sovereign 
might  not  be  ruined  by  being  forced  to  part  with  a 
friendly  Parliament.  To  the  great  mortification  of  the 
ambassador,  his  arguments  failed  to  shake  the  King’s 
resolution.  On  the  fourteenth  of  March  the  Commons 
were  summoned  to  the  Upper  House  :  the  title  of  the 
Triennial  Bill  was  read  ;  and  it  was  announced,  after 
the  ancient  form,  that  the  King  and  Queen  would  take 
the  matter  into  their  consideration.  The  Parliament 
was  then  prorogued. 

Soon  after  the  prorogation  William  set  out  for  the 
Continent.  It  was  necessary  that,  before  his  departure, 
Ministerial  should  make  some  important  changes, 
arrange-  He  was  resolved  aot  to  discard  Nottingham, 

ments.  on  wpose  integrity,  a  virtue  rare  among 

English  statesmen,  he  placed  a  well-founded  reliance. 
Yet,  if  Nottingham  remained  Secretary  of  State,  it  was 
impossible  to  employ  Russell  at  sea.  Russell,  though 
much  mortified,  was  induced  to  accept  a  lucrative  place 
in  the  household  ;  and  two  naval  officers  of  great  note 
in  their  profession,  Killegrew  and  Delaval,  were  placed 
at  the  Board  of  Admiralty  and  intrusted  with  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Channel  Fleet.1  These  arrangements 
caused  much  murmuring  among  the  Whigs  ;  for  Kille¬ 
grew  and  Delaval  were  certainly  Tories,  and  were  by 
many  suspected  of  being  Jacobites.  But  other  promo¬ 
tions  which  took  place  at  the  same  time  proved  that  the 
King  wished  to  bear  himself  evenly  between  the  hostile 
1  London  Gazette ,  March  27,  1693. 
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factions.  Nottingham  had,  during  a  year,  been  the 
sole  Secretary  of  State.  He  was  now  joined  with  a 
colleague  in  whose  society  he  must  have  felt  himself 
very  ill  at  ease,  John  Trenchard.  Trenchard  belonged 
to  the  extreme  section  of  the  Whig  party.  He  was  a 
Taunton  man,  animated  by  that  spirit  which  had, 
during  two  generations,  peculiarly  distinguished  Taun¬ 
ton.  He  had,  in  the  days  of  Pope-burnings  and  of 
Protestant  flails,  been  one  of  the  renowned  Green- 
ribbon  Club :  he  had  been  an  active  member  of  several 
stormy  Parliaments  :  he  had  brought  in  the  first  Ex¬ 
clusion  Bill  :  he  had  been  deeply  concerned  in  the  plots 
formed  by  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  :  he  had  fled  to 
the  Continent  :  he  had  been  long  an  exile  ;  and  he  had 
been  excepted  by  name  from  the  general  pardon  of 
1686.  Though  his  life  had  been  passed  in  turmoil, 
his  temper  was  naturally  calm  :  but  he  was  closely 
connected  with  a  set  of  men  whose  passions  were  far 
fiercer  than  his  own.  He  had  married  the  sister  of 
Hugh  Speke,  one  of  the  falsest  and  most  malignant  of 
the  libellers  who  brought  disgrace  on  the  cause  of  con¬ 
stitutional  freedom.  Aaron  Smith,  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury,  a  man  in  whom  the  fanatic  and  the  pettifog¬ 
ger  were  strangely  united,  possessed  too  much  influence 
over  the  new  Secretary,  with  whom  he  had,  ten  years 
before,  discussed  plans  of  rebellion  at  the  Rose.  Why 
Trenchard  was  selected  in  preference  to  many  men  of 
higher  rank  and  greater  ability  for  a  post  of  the  first 
dignity  and  importance,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  seems, 
however,  that,  though  he  bore  the  title  and  drew  the 
salary  of  Secretary  of  State,  he  was  not  trusted  with  any 
of  the  graver  secrets  of  State,  and  that  he  was  little  more 
than  a  superintendent  of  police,  charged  to  look  after 
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the  printers  of  unlicensed  books,  the  pastors  of  non- 
juring-congregations,  and  the  haunters  of  treason 
taverns.1 

Another  Whig  of  far  higher  character  was  called  at 
the  same  time  to  a  far  higher  place  in  the  administra¬ 
tion.  The  Great  Seal  had  now  been  four  years  in 
commission.  Since  Maynard’s  retirement,  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  had  commanded  little 
respect.  Trevor,  who  was  the  First  Commissioner, 
wanted  neither  parts  nor  learning  :  but  his  integrity 
was  with  good  reason  suspected  ;  and  the  duties  which, 
as  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  to  per¬ 
form  during  four  or  five  months  in  the  busiest  part  of 
every  year,  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  an  efficient 
judge  in  equity.  The  suitors  complained  that  they 
had  to  wait  a  most  unreasonable  time  for  judgment,  and 
that  when,  after  long  delajq  a  judgment  had  been  pro¬ 
nounced,  it  was  very  likely  to  be  reversed  on  appeal. 
Meanwhile  there  was  no  minister  of  justice,  no  great 
functionary  to  whom  it  especially  belonged  to  advise 
the  King  as  to  the  appointment  of  Judges,  of  Counsel 
for  the  Crown,  of  Justices  of  the  Peace.3  It  was  known 
that  William  was  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  of  this 
state  of  things  ;  and,  during  several  months,  there  had 
been  flying  rumors  that  a  Lord  Keeper  or  a  Lord  Chan¬ 
cellor  would  soon  be  appointed.3  The  name  most  fre¬ 
quently  mentioned  was  that  of  Nottingham.  But  the 
reasons  which  had  prevented  him  from  accepting  the 

’Burnet,  ii.,  108,  and  Speaker  Onslow’s  Note;  Sprat’s  True 
Account  of  the  Horrid  Conspiracy  ;  Better  to  Trenckard,  1694. 

2  Burnet,  ii.,  107. 

3  These  rumors  are  more  than  once  mentioned  in  Narcissus 
Luttrell’s  Diary. 


John ,  First  Lord  Somers. 

From  a  painting  bv  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller . 
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Great  Seal  in  1689  had,  since  that  year,  rather  gained 
than  lost  strength.  William  at  length  fixed  his  choice 
on  Somers. 

Somers  was  only  in  his  forty-second  year  ;  and  five 
years  had  not  elapsed  since,  on  the  great  day  of  the 
trial  of  the  Bishops,  his  powers  had  first  been  made 
known  to  the  world.  From  that  time  his  fame  had 
been  steadily  and  rapidly  rising.  Neither  in  forensic 
nor  in  parliamentary  eloquence  had  he  any  superior. 
The  consistency  of  his  public  conduct  had  gained  for 
him  the  entire  confidence  of  the  Whigs;  and  the  urban¬ 
ity  of  his  manners  had  conciliated  the  Tories.  It  was 
not  without  great  reluctance  that  he  consented  to  quit 
an  assembly  over  which  he  exercised  an  immense  in¬ 
fluence,  for  an  assembly  where  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  sit  in  silence.  He  had  been  but  a  short 
time  in  great  practice.  His  savings  were  small.  Not 
having  the  means  of  supporting  an  hereditary  title,  he 
must,  if  he  accepted  the  high  dignity  which  was  offered 
to  him,  preside  during  some  years  in  the  Upper  House 
without  taking  part  in  the  debates.  The  opinion  of 
others,  however,  was  that  he  would  be  more  useful  as 
head  of  the  law  than  even  as  head  of  the  Whig  party  in 
the  Commons.  He  was  sent  for  to  Kensington  and 
called  into  the  Council-chamber.  Caermarthen  spoke 
in  the  name  of  the  King.  “  Sir  John,”  he  said,  “  it  is 
necessary  for  the  public  service  that  you  should  take 
this  charge  upon  you  ;  and  I  have  it  in  command  from 
His  Majesty  to  say  that  he  can  admit  of  no  excuse.” 
Somers  submitted.1  The  seal  was  delivered  to  him, 
with  a  patent  which  entitled  him  to  a  pension  of  two 
thousand  a  year  from  the  day  on  which  he  should  quit 

1  London  Gazette ,  March  27,  1693  ;  Narcissus  fiuttrell’s  Diary. 
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his  office  ;  and  he  was  immediately  sworn  in  a  Privy 
Councillor  and  Lord  Keeper. 

The  Gazette  which  announced  these  changes  in  the 
administration,  announced  also  the  King’s 
departure.  He  set  out  for  Holland  on  the 
twenty-fourth  of  March. 

He  left  orders  that  the  Estates  of  Scotland  should, 
after  a  recess  of  more  than  two  years  and  a  half,  be 
again  called  together.  Hamilton,  who  had  lived  many 
months  in  retirement,  had,  since  the  fall  of  Melville, 
.  .  ,  been  reconciled  to  the  court,  and  now  con- 

Parliament  sented  to  quit  his  retreat,  and  to  occupy 
m  Scotland.  jj0iyr00ci  House  as  Lord  High  Commis¬ 
sioner.  It  was  necessary  that  one  of  the  Secretaries  of 
State  for  Scotland  should  be  in  attendance  on  the  King. 
The  Master  of  Stair  had  therefore  gone  to  the  Continent. 
His  colleague,  Johnstone,  wras  chief  manager  for  the 
crown  at  Edinburgh,  and  was  charged  to  correspond 
regularly  with  Carstairs,  who  never  quitted  William.1 

It  might  naturally  have  been  expected  that  the  ses¬ 
sion  would  be  turbulent.  The  Parliament  was  that 
very  Parliament  which  had,  in  1689,  passed,  by  over¬ 
whelming  majorities,  all  the  most  violent  resolutions 
which  Montgomery  and  his  club  could  frame,  which 
had  refused  supplies,  which  had  proscribed  the  minis¬ 
ters  of  the  crown,  which  had  closed  the  Courts  of 
Justice,  which  had  seemed  bent  on  turning  Scotland 
into  an  oligarchical  republic.  In  1690  the  Estates  had 
been  in  a  better  temper.  Yet,  even  in  1690,  they  had, 
when  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  realm  was  under 
consideration,  paid  little  deference  to  what  was  well 
known  to  be  the  royal  wish.  They  had  abolished 
1  Burnet,  ii.,  123  ;  Carstairs  Papers. 
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patronage  :  they  had  sanctioned  the  rabbling  of  the 
Episcopal  clergy  :  they  had  refused  to  pass  a  Toleration 
Act.  It  seemed  likely  that  they  would  still  be  found 
unmanageable  when  questions  touching  religion  came 
before  them  ;  and  such  questions  it  was  unfortunately 
necessary  to  bring  forward.  William  had,  during  the 
recess,  attempted  to  persuade  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  to  receive  into  communion  such  of  the  old 
curates  as  should  subscribe  the  Confession  of  Faith  and 
should  submit  to  the  government  of  Synods.  But  the 
attempt  had  failed  ;  and  the  Assembly  had  consequently 
been  dissolved  by  the  representative  of  the  King.  Un¬ 
happily,  the  act  which  established  the  Presbyterian 
polity  had  not  defined  the  extent  of  the  power  which 
was  to  be  exercised  by  the  Sovereign  over  the  Spiritual 
Courts.  No  sooner,  therefore,  had  the  dissolution  been 
announced  than  the  Moderator  requested  permission 
to  speak.  He  was  told  that  he  was  now  merely  a 
private  person.  As  a  private  person  he  requested  a 
hearing,  and  protested,  in  the  name  of  his  brethren, 
against  the  royal  mandate.  The  right,  he  said,  of  the 
officers  of  the  Church  to  meet  and  deliberate  touching 
her  interests  was  derived  from  her  Divine  Head,  and 
was  not  dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  temporal 
magistrate.  His  brethren  stood  up,  and  by  an  approv¬ 
ing  murmur  signified  their  concurrence  in  what  their 
President  had  said.  Before  they  retired  they  fixed  a 
day  for  their  next  meeting.1  It  was,  indeed,  a  very 

1  Register  of  the  Actings  or  Proceedings  of  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland ,  Held  at  Edinburgh ,  fan.  15, 
1692,  collected  and  extracted  from  the  Records  by  the  Clerk 
thereof.  This  interesting  record  was  printed  for  the  first  time 
in  1852. 
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distant  day  ;  and  when  it  came  neither  minister  nor 
elder  attended  :  for  even  the  boldest  members  shrank 
from  a  complete  rupture  with  the  civil  power.  But, 
though  there  was  not  open  war  between  the  Church 
and  the  Government,  they  were  estranged  from  each 
other,  jealous  of  each  other,  and  afraid  of  each  other. 
No  progress  had  been  made  toward  a  reconciliation 
when  the  Estates  met  ;  and  which  side  the  Estates 
would  take  might  well  be  doubted. 

But  the  proceedings  of  this  strange  Parliament,  in 
almost  every  one  of  its  sessions,  falsified  all  the  predic¬ 
tions  of  politicians.  It  had  once  been  the  most  unman¬ 
ageable  of  senates.  It  was  now  the  most  obsequious. 
Yet  the  old  men  had  again  met  in  the  old  hall.  There 
were  all  the  most  noisy  agitators  of  the  club,  with  the 
exception  of  Montgomery,  who  was  dying  of  want  and 
of  a  broken  heart  in  a  garret  far  from  his  native  land. 
There  were  the  canting  Ross  and  the  perfidious  An- 
nandale.  There  was  Sir  Patrick  Hume,  lately  created 
a  peer,  and  henceforth  to  be  called  Lord  Polwarth,  but 
still  as  eloquent  as  when  his  interminable  declamations 
and  dissertations  ruined  the  expedition  of  Argyle. 
Nevertheless,  the  whole  spirit  of  the  assembly  had 
undergone  a  change.  The  members  listened  with  pro¬ 
found  respect  to  the  royal  letter,  and  returned  an 
answer  in  reverential  and  affectionate  language.  An 
extraordinary  aid  of  a  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand 
pounds  sterling  was  granted  to  the  crown.  Severe 
laws  were  enacted  against  the  Jacobites.  The  legisla¬ 
tion  on  ecclesiastical  matters  was  as  Erastian  as  Wil¬ 
liam  himself  could  have  desired.  An  act  was  passed 
requiring  all  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  to 
swear  fealty  to  their  Majesties,  and  directing  the  Gen- 
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eral  Assembly  to  receive  into  communion  those  Epis¬ 
copalian  ministers,  not  yet  deprived,  who  should 
declare  that  they  conformed  to  the  Presbyterian  doc¬ 
trine  and  discipline.1  Nay,  the  Estates  carried  adula¬ 
tion  so  far  as  to  make  it  their  humble  request  to  the 
King  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  confer  a  Scotch 
peerage  on  his  favorite  Portland.  This  was,  indeed, 
their  chief  petition.  They  did  not  ask  for  redress  of  a 
single  grievance.  They  contented  themselves  with 
hinting  in  general  terms  that  there  were  abuses  which 
required  correction,  and  with  referring  the  King  for 
fuller  information  to  his  own  Ministers,  the  Eord  High 
Commissioner  and  the  Secretary  of  State.2 

There  was  one  subject  on  which  it  may  seem  strange 
that  even  the  most  servile  of  Scottish  Parliaments  should 
have  kept  silence.  More  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since 
the  massacre  of  Glencoe  ;  and  it  might  have  been  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  whole  assembly,  peers,  commissioners 
of  shires,  commissioners  of  burghs,  would  with  one 
voice  have  demanded  a  strict  investigation  into  that 
great  crime.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  no  motion  for 
investigation  was  made.  The  state  of  the  Gaelic  clans 
was  indeed  taken  into  consideration.  A  law  was 
passed  for  the  more  effectual  suppressing  of  depreda¬ 
tions  and  outrages  beyond  the  Highland  line  ;  and  in 
that  law  was  inserted  a  special  proviso  reserving  to 
Mac  Callum  More  his  hereditary  jurisdiction.  But  it 
does  not  appear,  either  from  the  public  records  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Estates,  or  from  those  private  letters 
in  which  Johnstone  regularly  gave  Carstairs  an  account 
of  what  had  passed,  that  any  speaker  made  any  allusion 

1  Act.  Pari.  Scot.,  June  12,  1693. 

8  Ibid.,  June  15,  1693. 
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to  the  fate  of  Mac  Ian  and  Mac  Ian’s  tribe.1  The  only 
explanation  of  this  extraordinary  silence  seems  to  be 
that  the  public  men  who  were  assembled  in  the  capital 
of  Scotland  knew  little  and  cared  little  about  the  fate 
of  a  thieving  tribe  of  Celts.  The  injured  clan,  bowed 
down  by  fear  of  the  all-powerful  Campbells,  and  little 
accustomed  to  resort  to  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  kingdom  for  protection  or  redress,  presented  no 
petition  to  the  Estates.  The  story  of  the  butchery  had 
been  told  at  coffee-houses,  but  had  been  told  in  differ¬ 
ent  ways.  Very  recently,  one  or  two  books,  in  which 
the  facts  were  but  too  truly  related,  had  come  forth 
from  the  secret  presses  of  London.  But  those  books 
were  not  publicly  exposed  to  sale.  They  bore  the 
name  of  no  responsible  author.  The  Jacobite  writers 
were,  as  a  class,  savagely  malignant  and  utterly  re¬ 
gardless  of  truth.  Since  the  Macdonalds  did  not  com¬ 
plain,  a  prudent  man  might  naturally  be  unwilling  to 

1  The  editor  of  the  Carstairs  Papers  was  evidently  very  desir¬ 
ous,  from  whatever  motive,  to  disguise  this  most  certain  and 
obvious  truth.  He  therefore,  with  gross  dishonesty,  prefixed 
to  some  of  Johnstone’s  letters  descriptions  which  may  possibly 
impose  on  careless  readers.  For  example,  Johnstone  wrote  to 
Carstairs  on  the  18th  of  April,  before  it  was  known  that  the 
session  would  be  a  quiet  one,  “All  arts  have  been  used  and 
will  be  used  to  embroil  matters.”  The  editor’s  account  of  the 
contents  of  this  letter  is  as  follows  :  “Arts  used  to  embroil  mat¬ 
ters  with  reference  to  the  affair  of  Glencoe.”  Again,  Johnstone, 
in  a  letter  written  some  weeks  later,  complained  that  the  liber¬ 
ality  and  obsequiousness  of  the  Estates  had  not  been  duly  appre¬ 
ciated.  “Nothing,”  he  says,  “is  to  be  done  to  gratify  the 
Parliament,  I  mean  that  they  would  have  reckoned  a  gratifica¬ 
tion.”  The  editor’s  account  of  the  contents  of  this  letter  is  as 
follows  :  “  Complains  that  the  Parliament  is  not  to  be  gratified 
by  an  inquiry  into  the  massacre  of  Glencoe.” 
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incur  the  displeasure  of  the  King,  of  the  ministers,  and 
of  the  most  powerful  family  in  Scotland,  by  bringing 
forward  an  accusation  grounded  on  nothing  but  reports 
wandering  from  mouth  to  mouth,  or  pamphlets  which 
no  licenser  had  approved,  to  which  no  author  had  put 
his  name,  and  which  no  bookseller  ventured  to  place  in 
his  shop-window.  But  whether  this  be  or  be  not  the 
true  solution,  it  is  certain  that  the  Estates  separated 
quietly  after  a  session  of  two  months,  during  which,  as 
far  as  can  now  be  discovered,  the  name  of  Glencoe  was 
not  once  uttered  in  the  Parliament-house. 


CHAPTER  XX 
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IT  is  now  time  to  relate  the  events  which,  since  the 
battle  of  Ea  Hogue,  had  taken  place  at  Saint 
Germains. 

James,  after  seeing  the  fleet  which  was  to  have  con¬ 
voyed  him  back  to  his  kingdom,  burned  down  to  the 
state  of  the  water-edge,  had  returned,  in  no  good- 
court  of  saint  humor,  to  his  abode  near  Paris.  Misfortune 
Germains.  generally  made  him  devout  after  his  own 
fashion  ;  and  he  now  starved  himself  and  flogged  him¬ 
self  till  his  spiritual  guides  were  forced  to  interfere.1 

It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  duller  place  than  Saint 
Germains  was  when  he  held  his  court  there  ;  and  yet 
there  was  scarcely  in  all  Europe  a  residence  more 
enviably  situated  than  that  which  the  generous  Lewis 
had  assigned  to  his  suppliants.  The  woods  were  mag¬ 
nificent,  the  air  clear  and  salubrious,  the  prospects  ex¬ 
tensive  and  cheerful.  No  charm  of  rural  life  was 
wanting  ;  and  the  towers  of  the  greatest  city  of  the 
Continent  were  visible  in  the  distance.  The  royal 
apartments  were  richly  adorned  with  tapestry  and 
1  Life  of  James ,  ii. ,  497. 
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marquetry,  vases  of  silver,  and  mirrors  in  gilded  frames. 
A  pension  of  more  than  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling 
was  annually  paid  to  James  from  the  French  Treasury. 
He  had  a  guard  of  honor  composed  of  some  of  the  finest 
soldiers  in  Burope.  If  he  wished  to  amuse  himself  with 
field-sports,  he  had  at  his  command  an  establishment 
far  more  sumptuous  than  that  which  had  belonged  to 
him  when  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  kingdom,  an  army  of 
huntsmen  and  fowlers,  a  vast  arsenal  of  guns,  spears, 
bugle-horns,  and  tents,  miles  of  life-work,  stag-hounds, 
fox-hounds,  harriers,  packs  for  the  boar  and  packs  for 
the  wolf,  gerfalcons  for  the  heron  and  haggards  for  the 
wild  duck.  His  presence-chamber  and  his  ante¬ 
chamber  were  in  outward  show  as  splendid  as  when  he 
was  at  Whitehall.  He  was  still  surrounded  by  blue 
ribbons  and  white  staves.  But  over  the  mansion  and 
the  domain  brooded  a  constant  gloom,  the  effect  partly 
of  bitter  regrets  and  of  deferred  hopes,  but  chiefly  of 
the  abject  superstition  which  had  taken  complete  pos¬ 
session  of  his  own  mind,  and  which  was  affected  by  all 
those  who  aspired  to  his  favor.  His  palace  wore  the 
aspect  of  a  monastery.  There  were  three  places  of 
worship  within  the  spacious  pile.  Thirty  or  forty  ec¬ 
clesiastics  were  lodged  in  the  building;  and  their  apart¬ 
ments  were  eyed  with  envy  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  had  followed  the  fortunes  of  their  Sovereign,  and 
who  thought  it  hard  that,  when  there  was  so  much 
room  under  his  roof,  they  should  be  forced  to  sleep  in 
the  garrets  of  the  neighboring  town.  Among  the 
murmurers  was  the  brilliant  Anthony  Hamilton.  He 
has  left  us  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Saint  Germains,  a 
slight  sketch,  indeed,  but  not  unworthy  of  the  artist  to 
whom  we  owe  the  most  highly  finished  and  vividly 

VOL.  VIII. — 13. 
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colored  picture  of  the  Knglish  court  in  the  days  when 
the  Knglish  court  was  gayest.  He  complains  that  ex¬ 
istence  was  one  round  of  religious  exercises  ;  that,  in 
order  to  live  in  peace,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  half  the 
day  in  devotion  or  in  the  outward  show  of  devotion  ; 
that,  if  he  tried  to  dissipate  his  melancholy  by  breath¬ 
ing  the  fresh  air  of  that  noble  terrace  which  looks  down 
on  the  valley  of  the  Seine,  he  was  driven  away  by  the 
clamor  of  a  Jesuit  who  had  got  hold  of  some  unfortunate 
Protestant  loyalists  from  England,  and  was  proving  to 
them  that  no  heretic  could  go  to  heaven.  In  general, 
Hamilton  said,  men  suffering  under  a  common  calamity 
have  a  strong  fellow-feeling,  and  are  disposed  to  render 
good  offices  to  each  other.  But  it  was  not  so  at  Saint 
Germains.  There  all  was  discord,  jealousy,  bitterness 
of  spirit.  Malignity  was  concealed  under  the  show  of 
friendship  and  of  piety.  All  the  saints  of  the  royal 
household  were  praying  for  each  other  and  backbiting 
each  other  from  morning  to  night.  Here  and  there  in 
the  throng  of  hypocrites  might  be  remarked  a  man  too 
high-spirited  to  dissemble.  But  such  a  man,  however 
advantageously  he  might  have  made  himself  known 
elsewhere,  was  certain  to  be  treated  with  disdain  by 
the  inmates  of  that  sullen  abode.1 

Such  was  the  Court  of  James,  as  described  by 
a  Roman  Catholic.  Yet,  however  disagreeable  that 
court  may  have  been  to  a  Roman  Catholic,  it  was  in¬ 
finitely  more  disagreeable  to  a  Protestant.  For  the 
Protestant  had  to  endure,  in  addition  to  all  the  dul¬ 
lness  of  which  the  Roman  Catholic  complained,  a  crowd 
of  vexations  from  which  the  Roman  Catholic  was  free. 
In  every  competition  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Ro- 
1  Hamilton’s  Zeneyde. 
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man  Catholic,  the  Roman  Catholic  was  preferred.  In 
every  quarrel  between  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman 
Catholic,  the  Roman  Catholic  was  supposed  to  be  in  the 
right.  While  the  ambitious  Protestant  looked  in  vain 
for  promotion,  while  the  dissipated  Protestant  looked 
in  vain  for  amusement,  the  serious  Protestant  looked  in 
vain  for  spiritual  instruction  and  consolation.  James 
might,  no  doubt,  easily  have  obtained  permission  for 
those  members  of  the  Church  of  England  who  had  sacri¬ 
ficed  everything  in  his  cause  to  meet  privately  in  some 
modest  oratory,  and  to  receive  the  eucharistic  bread 
and  wine  from  the  hands  of  one  of  their  own  clergy  : 
but  he  did  not  wish  his  residence  to  be  defiled  by  such 
impious  rites.  Doctor  Dennis  Granville,  who  had 
quitted  the  richest  deanery,  the  richest  archdeacony,  and 
one  of  the  richest  livings  in  England,  rather  than  take 
the  oaths,  gave  mortal  offence  by  asking  leave  to  read 
prayers  to  the  exiles  of  his  own  communion.  His  re¬ 
quest  was  refused  ;  and  he  was  so  grossly  insulted  by 
his  master’s  chaplains  and  their  retainers  that  he  was 
forced  to  quit  Saint  Germains.  Rest  some  other  Angli¬ 
can  doctor  should  be  equally  importunate,  James  wrote 
to  inform  his  agents  in  England  that  he  wished  no 
Protestant  divine  to  come  out  to  him.1  Indeed,  the 
nonjuring  clergy  were  at  least  as  much  sneered  at  and 

1  A  View  of  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  from  the  Year  1690 
to  1695,  1696  ;  Ratio  Ultima ,  1697.  In  the  Nairne  Papers  is  a 
letter  in  which  the  nonjuring  bishops  are  ordered  to  send  a 
Protestant  divine  to  Saint  Germains.  This  letter  was  speedily 
followed  by  another  letter  revoking  the  order.  Both  letters 
will  be  found  in  Macpherson’s  collection.  They  both  bear  date 
Oct.  16,  1693.  I  suppose  that  the  first  letter  was  dated  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  New  Style,  and  the  letter  of  revocation  according  to 
the  Old  Style. 
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as  much  railed  at  in  his  palace  as  in  his  nephew’s.  If 
any  heretic  had  a  claim  to  be  mentioned  with  respect 
at  Saint  Germains,  it  was  surely  Saucroft.  Yet  it  was 
reported  that  the  bigots  who  had  assembled  there  never 
spoke  of  him  but  with  aversion  and  disgust.  The  sacri¬ 
fice  of  the  first  place  in  the  Church,  of  the  first  place  in 
the  peerage,  of  the  mansion  at  Lambeth  and  the  man¬ 
sion  at  Croydon,  of  immense  patronage,  and  of  a  rev¬ 
enue  of  more  than  five  thousand  a  year,  was  thought 
but  a  poor  atonement  for  the  great  crime  of  having 
modestly  remonstrated  against  the  unconstitutional 
Declaration  of  Indulgence.  Sancroft  was  pronounced 
to  be  just  such  a  traitor  and  just  such  a  penitent  as 
Judas  Iscariot.  The  old  hypocrite  had,  it  was  said, 
while  affecting  reverence  and  love  for  his  master,  given 
the  fatal  signal  to  his  master’s  enemies.  When  the 
mischief  had  been  done  and  could  not  be  repaired,  the 
conscience  of  the  sinner  had  begun  to  torture  him.  He 
had,  like  his  prototype,  blamed  himself  and  bemoaned 
himself.  He  had,  like  his  prototype,  flung  down  his 
wealth  at  the  feet  of  those  whose  instrument  he  had 
been.  The  best  thing  that  he  could  now  do  was  to 
make  the  parallel  complete  by  hanging  himself.1 

James  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  strongest  proof 
of  kindness  which  he  could  give  to  heretics  who  had 
resigned  wealth,  country,  family,  for  his  sake,  was  to 
suffer  them  to  be  beset,  on  their  dying  beds,  by  his 
priests.  If  some  sick  man,  helpless  in  body  and  in 
mind,  and  deafened  by  the  din  of  bad  logic  and  bad 
rhetoric,  suffered  a  wafer  to  be  thrust  into  his  mouth, 
a  great  work  of  grace  was  triumphantly  announced  to 
the  court,  and  the  neophyte  wras  buried  with  all  the 

1  Ratio  Ultima ,  1697  ;  History  of  the  Late  Parliament ,  1699. 
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pomp  of  religion.  But  if  a  royalist,  of  the  highest  rank 
and  most  stainless  character,  died  professing  firm  at¬ 
tachment  to  the  Church  of  England,  a  hole  was  dug  in 
the  fields,  and,  at  dead  of  night,  he  was  flung  into  it, 
and  covered  up  like  a  mass  of  carrion.  Such  were  the 
obsequies  of  the  Earl  of  Dunfermline,  who  had  served 
the  House  of  Stuart  with  the  hazard  of  his  life  and  to 
the  utter  ruin  of  his  fortunes,  who  had  fought  at  Kil- 
liecrankie,  and  who  had,  after  the  victory,  lifted  from 


the  earth  the  still  breathing  remains  of  Dundee.  While 
living,  Dunfermline  had  been  treated  with  contumely. 
The  Scottish  officers  who  had  long  served  under  him 
had  in  vain  entreated  that,  when  they  were  formed 
into  a  company,  he  might  still  be  their  commander. 
His  religion  had  been  thought  a  fatal  disqualification. 
A  worthless  adventurer,  whose  only  recommendation 
was  that  he  was  a  Papist,  was  preferred.  Dunfermline 
continued,  during  a  short  time,  to  make  his  appearance 
in  the  circle  which  surrounded  the  Prince  whom  he 
had  served  too  well  :  but  it  was  to  no  purpose.  The 
bigots  who  ruled  the  court  refused  to  the  ruined  and 
expatriated  Protestant  Lord  the  means  of  subsistence  : 
he  died  of  a  broken  heart  ;  and  they  refused  him  even 
a  grave.1  % 

The  insults  daily  offered  at  Saint  Germains  to  the 
Protestant  religion  produced  a  great  effect  in 
jacobitesfthe  England.  The  Whigs  triumphantly  asked 
compounders  whether  it  were  not  clear  that  the  old  tyrant 
compounders. was  utterly  incorrigible  ;  and  many  even  of 
the  nonjurors  observed  his  proceedings  with 


1  View  of  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  from  i6go  to  1695. 
That  Dunfermline  was  grossly  ill  used  is  acknowledged  even  in 
the  facobite  Memoirs  of  Dundee ,  1714. 
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shame,  disgust,  and  alarm.1  The  Jacobite  party, 
had,  from  the  first,  been  divided  into  two  sections, 
which,  three  or  four  years  after  the  Revolution,  began 
to  be  known  as  the  Compounders  and  the  Non-com¬ 
pounders.  The  Compounders  were  those  w7ho  wished 
for  a  restoration,  but  for  a  restoration  accompanied  by 
a  general  amnesty,  and  by  guaranties  for  the  security 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  the  realm. 
The  Non-compounders  thought  it  downright  Whig- 
gery,  downright  rebellion,  to  take  advantage  of  His 
Majesty’s  unfortunate  situation  for  the  purpose  of  im¬ 
posing  on  him  any  condition.  The  plain  duty  of  his 
subjects  was  to  bring  him  back.  What  traitors  he 
would  punish  and  what  traitors  he  would  spare,  what 
laws  he  would  observe  and  with  wdiat  laws  he  would 
dispense,  were  questions  to  be  decided  by  himself 
alone.  If  he  decided  them  wrongly,  he  must  answer 
for  his  fault  to  Heaven,  and  not  to  his  people. 

The  pure  Non-compounders  were  chiefly  to  be  found 
among  the  Roman  Catholics,  who,  very  naturally,  were 
not  solicitous  to  obtain  any  security  for  a  religion  which 
they  thought  heretical,  or  for  a  polity  from  the  benefits 
of  which  they  were  excluded.  There  were  also  some 
Protestant  nonjurors,  such  at  Kettlewell  and  Hickes, 

1  So  early  as  the  year  1690,  that  conclave  of  the  leading 
Jacobites  which  gave  Preston  his  instructions  made  a  strong 
representation  to  James  on  this  subject.  “He  must  overrule 
the  bigotry  of  Saint  Germains,  and  dispose  their  minds  to  think 
of  those  methods  that  are  more  likely  to  gain  the  nation.  For 
there  is  one  silly  thing  or  another  daily  done  there,  that  comes 
to  our  notice  here,  which  prolongs  what  they  so  passionatelv 
desire.”  See  also  A  Short  and  True  Relation  of  Intrigues 
1'ransaded  both  at  Home  and  Abroad  to  Restore  the  Late  King 
James,  1694. 
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who  resolutely  followed  the  theory  of  Filmer  to  all  the 
extreme  consequences  to  which  it  led.  But,  though 
Kettlewell  tried  to  convince  his  countrymen  that  mon¬ 
archical  government  had  been  ordained  by  God,  not  as 
a  means  of  making  them  happy  here,  but  as  a  cross 
which  it  was  their  duty  to  take  up  and  bear  in  the  hope 
of  being  recompensed  for  their  patience  hereafter,  and 
though  Hickes  assured  them  that  there  was  not  a  single 
Compounder  in  the  whole  Theban  legion,  very  few 
Churchmen  were  inclined  to  run  the  risk  of  the  gallows 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  re-establishing  the  High 
Commission  and  the  Dispensing  Power. 

The  Compounders  formed  the  main  strength  of  the 
Jacobite  party  in  England  :  but  the  Non-compounders 
had  hitherto  had  undivided  sway  at  Saint  Germains. 
No  Protestant,  no  moderate  Roman  Catholic,  no  man 
who  dared  to  hint  that  any  law  could  bind  the  royal 
prerogative,  could  hope  for  the  smallest  mark  of  favor 
from  the  banished  King.  The  priests  and  the  apostate 
Melfort,  the  avowed  enemy  of  the  Protestant  religion 
and  of  civil  liberty,  of  Parliaments,  of  trial  by  jury  and 
of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  were  in  exclusive  possession 
of  the  royal  ear.  Herbert  was  called  Chancellor, 
walked  before  the  other  officers  of  state,  wore  a  black 
robe  embroidered  with  gold,  and  carried  a  seal  :  but  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  he  was  not  suffered  to  sit  at  the  Council-board. 1 

1  View  of  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains.  The  account  given 
in  this  View  is  confirmed  by  a  remarkable  paper  which  is 
among  the  Nairne  MSS.  Some  of  the  heads  of  the  Jacobite 
party  in  England  made  a  representation  to  James,  one  article 
of  which  is  as  follows  :  “  They  beg  that  Your  Majesty  would 
be  pleased  to  admit  of  the  Chancellor  of  England  into  your 
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The  truth  is  that  the  faults  of  James’s  head  and  heart 
were  incurable.  In  his  view  there  could  be  between 
him  and  his  subjects  no  reciprocity  of  obligation. 
Their  duty  was  to  risk  property,  liberty,  life,  in  order 
to  replace  him  on  the  throne,  and  then  to  bear  patiently 
whatever  he  chose  to  inflict  upon  them.  They  could 
no  more  pretend  to  merit  before  him  than  before  God. 
When  they  had  done  all,  they  were  still  unprofitable 
servants.  The  highest  praise  due  to  the  royalist  who 
shed  his  blood  on  the  field  of  battle,  or  on  the  scaffold 
for  hereditary  monarchy,  was  simply  that  he  was  not  a 
traitor.  After  all  the  severe  discipline  which  the  de¬ 
posed  King  had  undergone,  he  was  still  as  much  bent 
on  plundering  and  abasing  the  Church  of  Kngland  as 
on  the  day  when  he  told  the  kneeling  fellows  of  Mag¬ 
dalene  to  get  out  of  his  sight,  or  on  the  day  when  he 
sent  the  Bishops  to  the  Tower.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  declaring  that  he  wrould  rather  die  without  seeing 
his  country  again  than  stoop  to  capitulate  with  those 
whom  he  ought  to  command.1  In  the  Declaration  of 
April,  1692,  the  whole  man  appears  without  disguise, 
full  of  his  own  imaginary  rights,  unable  to  understand 
how  anybody  but  himself  can  have  any  rights,  dull, 
obstinate,  and  cruel.  Another  paper,  which  he  drew 
up  about  the  same  time,  shows,  if  possible,  still  more 
clearly  how  little  he  had  profited  by  a  sharp  experience. 
In  that  paper  he  set  forth  the  plan  according  to  which 
he  intended  to  govern  when  he  should  be  restored.  He 

Council;  your  enemies  take  advantage  of  his  not  being  in  it.” 
James’s  answer  is  evasive:  “The  King  will  be,  on  all  occa¬ 
sions,  ready  to  express  the  just  value  and  esteem  he  has  for  his 
I,ord  Chancellor.” 

1 A  Short  and  True  Relation  of  Intrigues ,  1694. 
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laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  one  Commissioner  of  the 
Treasury,  one  of  the  two  Secretaries  of  State,  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  the  majority  of  the  Great  Officers  of  the 
Household,  the  majority  of  the  Lords  of  the  Bed¬ 
chamber,  the  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  army, 
should  always  be  Roman  Catholics.1 

It  was  to  no  purpose  that  the  most  eminent  Com¬ 
pounders  sent  from  London  letter  after  letter  filled  with 
judicious  counsel  and  earnest  supplication.  It  was  to 
no  purpose  that  they  demonstrated  in  the  plainest  man¬ 
ner  the  impossibility  of  establishing  Popish  ascendency 
in  a  country  where  at  least  forty-nine-fiftieths  of  the 
population  and  much  more  than  forty-nine-fiftieths  of 
the  wealth  and  intelligence  were  Protestant.  It  was 
to  no  purpose  that  they  informed  their  master  that  the 
Declaration  of  April,  1692,  had  been  read  with  exulta¬ 
tion  by  his  enemies  and  with  deep  affliction  by  his 
friends  ;  that  it  had  been  printed  and  circulated  by  the 
usurpers  ;  that  it  had  done  more  than  all  the  libels  of 
the  Whigs  to  inflame  the  nation  against  him  ;  and  that 
it  had  furnished  those  naval  officers  who  had  promised 
him  support  with  a  plausible  pretext  for  breaking  faith 
with  him,  and  for  destroying  the  fleet  which  was  to 
have  convoyed  him  back  to  his  kingdom.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  deaf  to  the  remonstrances  of  his  best  friends 
in  England  till  those  remonstrances  began  to  be  echoed 
at  Versailles.  All  the  information  which  Lewis  and 
his  ministers  were  able  to  obtain  touching  the  state  of 
our  island  satisfied  them  that  James  would  never  be  re¬ 
stored  unless  he  could  bring  himself  to  make  large  con¬ 
cessions  to  his  subjects.  It  was  therefore  intimated  to 

1  See  the  paper  headed  “  For  my  Son  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
1692.”  It  is  printed  at  the  end  of  the  Life  of  James. 
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him,  kindly  and  courteously,  but  seriously,  that  he 
would  do  well  to  change  his  counsels  and  his  counsel¬ 
lors.  France  could  not  continue  the  war  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  forcing  a  Sovereign  on  an  unwilling  nation. 
She  was  crushed  by  public  burdens.  Her  trade  and 
industry  languished.  Her  harvest  and  her  vintage 
had  failed.  The  peasantry  were  starving.  The  faint 
murmurs  of  the  provincial  Estates  began  to  be  heard. 
There  was  a  limit  to  the  amount  of  the  sacrifices  which 
the  most  absolute  prince  could  demand  from  those 
whom  he  ruled.  However  desirous  the  Most  Christian 
King  might  be  to  uphold  the  cause  of  hereditary  mon¬ 
archy  and  of  pure  religion  all  over  the  world,  his  first 
duty  was  to  his  own  kingdom  ;  and,  unless  a  counter¬ 
revolution  speedily  took  place  in  England,  his  duty  to 
his  own  kingdom  might  impose  on  him  the  painful 
necessity  of  treating  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  wise  in  James  to  do  without  delay 
whatever  he  could  honorably  and  conscientiously  do  to 
win  back  the  hearts  of  his  people. 

Thus  pressed,  James  unwillingly  yielded.  He  con¬ 
sented  to  give  a  share  in  the  management  of  his  affairs 
to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
minfstrVlt  Compounders,  Charles,  Earl  of  Middleton. 
Saint  Ger-  Middleton’ s  family  and  his  peerage  were 
Middleton.  Scotch.  But  he  was  closely  connected  with 
some  of  the  noblest  houses  of  England  :  he 
had  resided  long  in  England  :  he  had  been  appointed 
by  Charles  the  Second  one  of  the  English  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  had  been  intrusted  by  James  wfith  the 
lead  of  the  English  House  of  Commons.  His  abilities 
and  acquirements  were  considerable  :  his  temper  was 
easy  and  generous  :  his  manners  were  popular  ;  and 
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his  conduct  had  generally  been  consistent  and  honor¬ 
able.  He  had,  when  Popery  was  in  the  ascendant, 
resolutely  refused  to  purchase  the  royal  favor  by  apos¬ 
tasy.  Roman  Catholic  ecclesiastics  had  been  sent  to 
convert  him  ;  and  the  town  had  been  much  amused  by 
the  dexterity  with  which  the  layman  baffled  the  di¬ 
vines.  A  priest  undertook  to  demonstrate  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  transubstantiation,  and  made  the  approaches 
in  the  usual  form.  “  Your  Rordship  believes  in  the 
Trinity.”  “Who  told  you  so?”  said  Middleton. 
“  Not  believe  in  the  Trinity  !  ”  cried  the  priest,  in 
amazement.  “  Nay,”  said  Middleton  :  “  prove  your 
religion  to  be  true,  if  you  can  :  but  do  not  catechise  me 
about  mine.”  As  it  was  plain  that  the  Secretary  was 
not  a  disputant  whom  it  was  easy  to  take  at  an  advan¬ 
tage,  the  controversy  ended  almost  as  soon  as  it  began. 1 
When  fortune  changed,  Middleton  adhered  to  the  cause 
of  hereditary  monarchy  with  a  steadfastness  which  was 
the  more  respectable  because  he  would  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  making  his  peace  w'ith  the  new  govern¬ 
ment.  His  sentiments  were  so  well  known  that,  when 
the  kingdom  was  agitated  by  apprehensions  of  an  in¬ 
vasion  and  an  insurrection,  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
the  Tower:  but  no  evidence  on  which  he  could  be  con¬ 
victed  of  treason  was  discovered  ;  and,  when  the  dan¬ 
gerous  crisis  was  past,  he  was  set  at  liberty.  It  should 
seem,  indeed,  that,  during  the  three  years  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  Revolution,  he  was  by  no  means  an  active 
plotter.  He  saw  that  a  Restoration  could  be  effected 
only  with  the  general  assent  of  the  nation,  and  that 
the  nation  would  never  assent  to  a  Restoration  without 
securities  against  Popery  and  arbitrary  power.  He 

1  Burnet,  i.,  683. 
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therefore  conceived  that,  while  his  banished  master  ob¬ 
stinately  refused  to  give  such  securities,  it  would  be 
worse  than  idle  to  conspire  against  the  existing  govern¬ 
ment. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  James,  in  consequence  of 
strong  representations  from  Versailles,  now  invited  to 
join  him  in  France.  The  great  body  of  Compounders, 
learned  with  delight  that  they  were  at  length  to  be 
represented  in  the  Council  at  Saint  Germains  by  one 
of  their  favorite  leaders.  Some  noblemen  and  gentle¬ 
men,  who,  though  they  had  not  approved  of  the  depo¬ 
sition  of  James,  had  been  so  much  disgusted  by  his 
perverse  and  absurd  conduct  that  they  had  long  avoided 
all  connection  with  him,  now  began  to  hope  that  he 
had  seen  his  error.  They  had  refused  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  Melfort  :  but  they  communicated 
freely  with  Middleton.  The  new  minister  conferred 
also  with  the  four  traitors  whose  infamy  has  been  made 
pre-eminently  conspicuous  by  their  station,  their  abili¬ 
ties,  and  their  great  public  services — with  Godolphin, 
the  great  object  of  whose  life  was  to  be  in  favor  with 
both  the  rival  Kings  at  once,  and  to  keep,  through  all 
revolutions  and  counter-revolutions,  his  head,  his  estate, 
and  a  place  at  the  Board  of  Treasurj^  ;  with  Shrews¬ 
bury,  who,  having  once  in  a  fatal  moment  entangled 
himself  in  criminal  and  dishonorable  engagements,  had 
not  had  the  resolution  to  break  through  them  ;  wdtli 
Marlborough,  who  continued  to  profess  the  deepest  re¬ 
pentance  for  the  past  and  the  best  intentions  for  the 
future  ;  and  with  Russell,  who  declared  that  he  was 
still  what  he  had  been  before  the  day  of  La  Hogue,  and 
renewed  his  promise  to  do  what  Monk  had  done,  on 
condition  that  a  general  pardon  should  be  granted  to 
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all  political  offenders,  and  that  the  royal  power  should 
be  placed  under  strong  constitutional  restraints. 

Before  Middleton  left  England  he  had  collected  the 
sense  of  all  the  leading  Compounders.  They  were  of 
opinion  that  there  was  one  expedient  which  would 
reconcile  contending  factions  at  home,  and  lead  to  the 
speedy  pacification  of  Europe.  This  expedient  was 
that  James  should  resign  the  crown  in  favor  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should 
be  bred  a  Protestant.  If,  as  was  but  too  probable,  His 
Majesty  should  refuse  to  listen  to  this  suggestion,  he 
must  at  least  consent  to  put  forth  a  Declaration  which 
might  do  awray  the  unfavorable  impression  made  by 
his  Declaration  of  the  preceding  spring.  A  paper  such 
as  it  was  thought  expedient  that  he  should  publish 
was  carefully  drawn  up,  and,  after  much  discussion, 
approved. 

Early  in  the  year  1693,  Middleton,  having  been  put 
in  full  possession  of  the  views  of  the  principal  English 
Jacobites,  stole  across  the  Channel,  and  made  his 
appearance  at  the  court  of  James.  There  was  at  that 
court  no  want  of  slanderers  and  sneerers,  whose  ma¬ 
lignity  wTas  only  the  more  dangerous  because  it  wore  a 
meek  and  sanctimonious  air.  Middleton  found,  on  his 
arrival,  that  numerous  lies,  fabricated  by  the  priests 
who  feared  and  hated  him,  were  already  in  circulation. 
Some  Non-compounders,  too,  had  written  from  London 
that  he  was  at  heart  a  Presbyterian  and  a  Republican. 
He  was,  however,  graciously  received,  and  was  ap¬ 
pointed  Secretary  of  State  conjointly  with  Melfort.1 

1  As  to  this  change  of  ministry  at  Saint  Germains,  see  the 
very  curious  but  very  confused  narrative  in  the  Life  of  fames , 
ii. ,  498-515;  Burnet,  ii.,  219;  Mhnoires  de  Saint  Simon;  A 
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It  very  soon  appeared  that  James  was  fully  resolved 
never  to  resign  the  crown,  or  to  suffer  the  Prince  of 
NewDeciara-  Wales  to  be  bred  a  heretic;  and  it  long 
tion  put  forth  seemed  doubtful  whether  any  arguments  or 
by  James.  entreaties  would  induce  him  to  sign  the 
Declaration  which  his  friends  in  England  had  prepared. 
It  was,  indeed,  a  document  very  different  from  any  that 
had  yet  appeared  under  his  Great  Seal.  He  was  made 
to  promise  that  he  would  grant  a  free  pardon  to  all  his 
subjects  who  should  not  oppose  him  after  he  should 
land  in  the  island;  that,  as  soon  as  he  was  restored,  he 
would  call  a  Parliament ;  that  he  would  confirm  all 
such  laws,  passed  during  the  usurpation,  as  the 
Houses  should  tender  to  him  for  confirmation  ;  that  he 
would  waive  his  right  to  the  chimney-money  ;  that 
he  would  protect  and  defend  the  Established  Church 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  her  possessions  and  privileges  ; 
that  he  would  not  again  violate  the  Test  Act ;  that  he 
would  leave  it  to  the  legislature  to  define  the  extent 
of  his  dispensing  power  ;  and  that  he  would  maintain 
the  Act  of  Settlement  in  Ireland. 

He  struggled  long  and  hard.  He  pleaded  his  con¬ 
science.  Could  a  son  of  the  Holy  Roman  Catholic  and 
Apostolic  Church  bind  himself  to  protect  and  defend 
heresy,  and  to  enforce  a  law  which  excluded  true  be¬ 
lievers  from  office  ?  Some  of  the  ecclesiastics  who 
swarmed  in  his  household  told  him  that  he  could  not 
without  sin  give  any  such  pledge  as  his  undutiful  sub¬ 
jects  demanded.  On  this  point  the  opinion  of  Middle- 
ton,  who  was  a  Protestant,  could  be  of  no  weight.  But 
Middleton  found  an  ally  in  one  whom  he  regarded  as 

French  Conquest  Neither  Desirable  nor  Practicable ,  1693  ;  and 
the  Letters  from  the  Nairne  MSS.  printed  by  Macpherson. 
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a  rival  and  an  enemy.  Melfort,  scared  by  the  universal 
hatred  of  which  he  knew  himself  to  be  the  object,  and 
afraid  that  he  should  be  held  accountable,  both  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  in  France,  for  his  master’s  wrong-headedness, 
submitted  the  case  to  several  eminent  Doctors  of  Sor- 
bonne.  These  learned  casuists  pronounced  the  Decla¬ 
ration  unobjectionable,  in  a  religious  point  of  view. 
The  great  Bossuet,  Bishop  of  Meaux,  who  was  regarded 
by  the  Gallican  Church  as  a  father  scarcely  inferior  in 
authority  to  Cyprian  or  Augustin,  showed  by  powerful 
arguments,  both  theological  and  political,  that  the 
scruple  which  tormented  James  was  precisely  of  that 
sort  against  which  a  much  wiser  King  had  given  a 
caution  in  the  words,  “  Be  not  righteous  overmuch.”  1 
The  authority  of  the  French  divines  was  supported 
by  the  authority  of  the  French  government.  The  lan¬ 
guage  held  at  Versailles  was  so  strong  that  James  be¬ 
gan  to  be  alarmed.  What  if  Fewis  should  take  serious 
offence,  should  think  his  hospitality  ungratefully  re¬ 
quited,  should  conclude  a  peace  with  the  usurpers,  and 
should  request  his  unfortunate  guests  to  seek  another 
asylum  ?  It  was  necessary  to  submit.  On  the  seven¬ 
teenth  of  April,  1693,  the  Declaration  was  signed  and 
sealed.  The  concluding  sentence  was  a  prayer  :  “We 

1  Life  of  fames ,  ii. ,  509.  Bossuet’s  opinion  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  to  M.  Mazure’s  history.  The  Bishop  sums  up 
his  arguments  thus :  “  Je  dirai  done  volontiers  aux  Catholiques, 
s’il  y  en  a  qui  n’approuvent  point  la  declaration  dont  il  s’agit ; 
Noli  esse  justus  multum  ;  neque  plus  sapias  quam  uecesse  est, 
de  obstupescas.”  In  the  Life  of  fames  it  is  asserted  that  the 
French  Doctors  changed  their  opinion,  and  that  Bossuet, 
though  he  held  out  longer  than  the  rest,  saw  at  last  that  he  had 
been  in  error,  but  did  not  choose  formally  to  retract.  I  think 
much  too  highly  of  Bossuet’s  understanding  to  believe  this. 
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come  to  vindicate  our  own  right,  and  to  establish  the 
liberties  of  our  people  ;  and  may  God  give  us  success 
in  the  prosecution  of  the  one  as  we  sincerely  intend  the 
confirmation  of  the  other  !  ”  1  The  prayer  was  heard. 
The  success  of  James  was  strictly  proportioned  to  his 
sincerity.  What  his  sincerity  was  we  know  on  the 
best  evidence.  Scarcely  had  he  called  on  Heaven  to 
witness  the  truth  of  his  professions,  when  he  directed 
Melfort  to  send  a  copy  of  the  Declaration  to  Rome, 
with  such  explanations  as  might  satisfy  the  Pope. 
Melfort’ s  letter  ends  thus  :  “  After  all,  the  object  of 
this  Declaration  is  only  to  get  us  back  to  England. 
We  shall  fight  the  battle  of  the  Catholics  with, 
much  greater  advantage  at  Whitehall  than  at  Saint 
Germains.”  2 

Meanwhile  the  document  from  which  so  much  was 
expected  had  been  despatched  to  London.  There  it 
was  printed  at  a  secret  press  in  the  house  of  a  Quaker  ; 
for  there  was  among  the  Quakers  a  party,  small  in 
number,  but  zealous  and  active,  which  had  imbibed 
the  politics  of  William  Penn.3  To  circulate  such  a 
work  was  a  service  of  some  danger  :  but  agents  were 
found.  Several  persons  were  taken  up  while  distribut¬ 
ing  copies  in  the  streets  of  the  city.  A  hundred  packets 
were  stopped  in  one  day  at  the  Post-office  on  their  way 
to  the  fleet.  But,  after  a  short  time,  the  government 

1  Life  of  James,  ii.,  505. 

2  “  Ln  fin  celle  cy — j’entends  la  declaration — n’est  que  pour 
rentrer  ;  et  l’on  peut  beaucoup  mieux  disputer  des  affaires  des 
Catholiques  a  Whythall  qu’a  Saint  Germain.” — Mazure,  Ap¬ 
pendix. 

3  Baden  to  the  States-general,  June  A,  1693.  Four  thousand 
copies,  wet  from  the  press,  were  found  in  this  house. 
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wisely  gave  up  the  endeavor  to  suppress  what  could 
not  be  suppressed,  and  published  the  Declaration  at 
full  length,  accompanied  by  a  severe  commentary.1 

The  commentary,  however,  was  hardly  needed.  The 
Declaration  altogether  failed  to  produce  the  effect 
Effect  of  the  w^ich  Middleton  had  anticipated.  The 
new  Dec-  truth  is  that  his  advice  had  not  been  asked 
till  it  mattered  not  what  advice  he  gave.  If 
James  had  put  forth  such  a  manifesto  in  January,  1689, 
the  throne  would  probably  not  have  been  declared 
vacant.  If  he  had  put  forth  such  a  manifesto  when  he 
was  on  the  coast  of  Normandy  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
he  would  have  conciliated  a  large  part  of  the  nation, 
and  he  might  possibly  have  been  joined  by  a  large  part 
of  the  fleet.  But  both  in  1689  and  in  1692  he  had  held 
the  language  of  an  implacable  tyrant  ;  and  it  was  now 
too  late  to  affect  tenderness  of  heart  and  reverence  for 
the  constitution  of  the  realm.  The  contrast  between 
the  new  Declaration  and  the  preceding  Declaration  ex¬ 
cited,  not  without  reason,  general  suspicion  and  con¬ 
tempt.  W  hat  confidence  could  be  placed  in  the  word 
of  a  Prince  so  unstable,  of  a  Prince  who  veered  from 
extreme  to  extreme  ?  In  1692,  nothing  would  satisfy 
him  but  the  heads  and  quarters  of  hundreds  of  poor 
ploughmen  and  boatmen  who  had,  several  years  before, 
taken  some  rustic  liberties  with  him  at  which  his 
grandfather  Henry  the  Fourth  would  have  had  a 
hearty  laugh.  In  1693,  the  foulest  and  most  ungrate¬ 
ful  treasons  were  to  be  covered  with  oblivion.  Caer- 
marthen  expressed  the  general  sentiment.  ‘  ‘  I  do  not,  ’ ' 

1  Baden’s  Betters  to  the  States-general  of  May  and  June,  1693  ; 
An  Answer  to  the  Late  King  James' s  Declaration  Published  at 
Saint  Germains,  1693. 

VOL.  VIII.—14 
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he  said,  “  understand  all  this.  East  April  I  was  to  be 
hanged.  This  April  I  am  to  have  a  free  pardon.  I 
cannot  imagine  what  I  have  done  during  the  past  year 
to  deserve  such  goodness.”  The  general  opinion  was 
that  a  snare  was  hidden  under  this  unwonted  clemency, 
this  unwonted  respect  for  law.  The  Declaration,  it  was 
said,  was  excellent ;  and  so  was  the  Coronation  oath. 
Everybody  knew  how  King  James  had  observed  his 
Coronation  oath  ;  and  everybody  might  guess  how  he 
would  observe  his  Declaration.  While  grave  men 
reasoned  thus,  the  Whig  jesters  were  not  sparing  of 
their  pasquinades.  Some  of  the  Non-compounders, 
meantime,  uttered  indignant  murmurs.  The  King 
was  in  bad  hands,  in  the  hands  of  men  w7ho  hated 
monarchy.  His  mercy  was  cruelty  of  the  worst  sort. 
The  general  pardon  which  he  had  granted  to  his  ene¬ 
mies  was,  in  truth,  a  general  proscription  of  his  friends. 
Hitherto  the  Judges  appointed  by  the  usurper  had  been 
under  a  restraint,  imperfect,  indeed,  yet  not  absolutely 
nugatory.  They  had  known  that  a  day  of  reckoning 
might  come,  and  had  therefore  in  general  dealt  tenderly 
with  the  persecuted  adherents  of  the  rightful  King. 
That  restraint  His  Majesty  had  now  taken  away.  He 
had  told  Holt  and  Treby  that,  till  he  should  land  in 
England,  they  might  hang  royalists  without  the  small¬ 
est  fear  of  being  called  to  account. 1 

But  by  no  class  of  people  was  the  Declaration  read 
with  so  much  disgust  and  indignation  as  by  the  native 
aristocracy  of  Ireland.  This,  then,  was  the  reward  of 
their  loyalty.  This  was  the  faith  of  kings.  When  Eng- 

1  Life  of  James ,  ii. ,  514.  I  am  unwilling  to  believe  that  Ken 
was  among  those  who  blamed  the  Declaration  of  1693  as  too 
merciful. 
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land  had  cast  James  out,  when  Scotland  had  rejected 
him,  the  Irish  had  still  been  true  to  him  ;  and  he  had, 
in  return,  solemnly  given  his  sanction  to  a  law  which 
restored  to  them  an  immense  domain  of  which  they  had 
been  despoiled.  Nothing  that  had  happened  since 
that  time  had  diminished  their  claim  to  his  favor. 
They  had  defended  his  cause  to  the  last  :  they  had 
fought  for  him  long  after  he  had  deserted  them  :  many 
of  them,  when  unable  to  contend  longer  against  superior 
force,  had  followed  him  into  banishment  ;  and  now  it 
appeared  that  he  was  desirous  to  make  peace  with  his 
deadliest  enemies  at  the  expense  of  his  most  faithful 
friends.  There  was  much  discontent  in  the  Irish  regi¬ 
ments  which  were  dispersed  through  the  Netherlands 
and  along  the  frontiers  of  Germany  and  Italy.  Even 
the  Whigs  allowed  that,  for  once,  the  O’s  and  Macs 
were  in  the  right,  and  asked  triumphantly  whether  a 
prince  who  had  broken  his  word  to  his  devoted  servants 
could  be  expected  to  keep  it  to  his  foes  ?  1 

1  Among  the  Nairne  Papers  is  a  letter  sent  on  this  occasion 
by  Middleton  to  Macarthy,  who  was  then  serving  in  Germany. 
Middleton  tries  to  soothe  Macarthy  and  to  induce  Macarthy  to 
soothe  others.  Nothing  more  disingenuous  was  ever  written 
by  a  Minister  of  State.  “The  King,”  says  the  Secretary, 
“promises  in  the  foresaid  Declaration  to  restore  the  Settlement, 
but,  at  the  same  time,  declares  that  he  will  recompense  all 
those  who  may  suffer  by  it  by  giving  them  equivalents.”  Now 
James  did  not  declare  that  he  would  recompense  anybody,  but 
merely  that  he  would  advise  with  his  Parliament  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  He  did  not  declare  that  he  would  even  advise  with  his 
Parliament  about  recompensing  all  who  might  suffer,  but 
merely  about  recompensing  such  as  had  followed  him  to  the 
last.  Finally,  he  said  nothing  about  equivalents.  Indeed,  the 
notion  of  giving  an  equivalent  to  everybody  who  suffered  by 
the  Act  of  Settlement,  in  other  words,  of  giving  an  equivalent 
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While  the  Declaration  was  the  subject  of  general 
conversation  in  England,  military  operations  recom¬ 
menced  on  the  Continent.  The  prepara- 

French 

preparations  tions  of  France  had  been  such  as  amazed 
for  the  even  those  who  estimated  most  highly  her 

campaign.  resources  and  the  abilities  of  her  rulers. 
Both  her  agriculture  and  her  commerce  was  suffering. 
The  vineyards  of  Burgundy,  the  interminable  corn¬ 
fields  of  the  Beauce,  had  failed  to  yield  their  increase  : 
the  looms  of  Eyons  were  silent  ;  and  the  merchant-ships 
were  rotting  in  the  harbor  of  Marseilles.  Yet  the 
monarchy  presented  to  its  numerous  enemies  a  front 
more  haughty  and  more  menacing  than  ever.  Lewis 
had  determined  not  to  make  any  advance  toward  a 
reconciliation  with  the  new  government  of  England 
till  the  whole  strength  of  his  realm  had  been  put  forth 
in  one  more  effort.  A  mighty  effort,  in  truth,  it  was, 
but  too  exhausting  to  be  repeated.  He  made  an  im¬ 
mense  display  of  force  at  once  on  the  Pyrenees  and  on 
the  Alps,  on  the  Rhine  and  on  the  Meuse,  in  the 
Atlantic  and  in  the  Mediterranean.  That  nothing 
might  be  wanting  which  could  excite  the  martial  ardor 


for  the  fee-simple  of  half  the  soil  of  Ireland,  was  obviously 
absurd.  Middleton’s  letter  will  be  found  in  Macpherson’s  col¬ 
lection.  I  will  give  a  sample  of  the  language  held  by  the  Whigs 
on  this  occasion.  “The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,”  says 
one  writer,  “  although  in  point  of  interest  and  profession  differ¬ 
ent  from  us,  yet,  to  do  them  right,  have  deserved  well  from 
the  late  King,  though  ill  from  us  ;  and  for  the  late  King  to 
leave  them  and  exclude  them  is  such  an  instance  of  uncommon 
ingratitude  that  Protestants  have  no  reason  to  stand  by  a  Prince 
that  deserts  his  own  party,  and  a  people  that  have  been  faithful 
to  him  and  his  interests  to  the  very  last.” — A  Short  and  True 
Relation  of  the  Intrigues ,  &c.,  1694. 


Crystal  Gallery  in  the  Palace  at 
Versailles. 


From  a  design  by  F.  Mackenzie. 
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of  a  nation  eminently  high-spirited,  he  instituted,  a  few 
days  before  he  left  his  palace  for  the  camp,  a  new  mili- 

institution  of  taiT  order  of  knighthood,  and  placed  it 
the  order  of  under  the  protection  of  his  own  sainted  an- 
Saint  Lewis.  cestor  and  patr0n.  The  cross  of  Saint 

Eewis  shone  on  the  breasts  of  the  gentlemen  who  had 
been  conspicuous  in  the  trenches  before  Mons  and 
Namur,  and  on  the  fields  of  Fleurus  and  Steinkirk  ; 
and  the  sight  raised  a  generous  emulation  among  those 
who  had  still  to  win  an  honorable  fame  in  arms.1 

In  the  week  in  which  this  celebrated  order  began  to 
exist  Middleton  visited  Versailles.  A  letter  in  which 

Middleton’s  de  Save  his  friends  in  England  an  account 
account  of  of  his  visit  has  come  down  to  us.2  He  was 
Versailles,  presented  to  Lewis,  was  most  kindly  re¬ 
ceived,  and  was  overpowered  by  gratitude  and  admira¬ 
tion.  Of  all  the  wonders  of  the  court,  so  Middleton, 
wrote,  its  master  was  the  greatest.  The  splendor  of 
the  great  King’s  personal  merit  threw  even  the  splen¬ 
dor  of  his  fortunes  into  the  shade.  The  language 
which  His  Most  Christian  Majesty  held  about  English 
politics  was,  on  the  whole,  highly  satisfactory.  Yet  in 
one  thing  this  accomplished  prince  and  his  able  and 
experienced  ministers  were  strangely  mistaken.  They 
were  all  possessed  with  the  absurd  notion  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  a  great  man.  No  pains  had 
been  spared  to  undeceive  them  :  but  they  were  under 
an  incurable  delusion.  They  saw  through  a  magnify¬ 
ing-glass  of  such  power  that  the  leech  appeared  to  them 

1  The  edict  of  creation  was  registered  by  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  on  the  loth  of  April,  1693. 

2  The  letter  is  dated  the  19th  of  April,  1693.  It  is  among  the 
Nairne  MSS.,  and  was  printed  by  Macpherson. 
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a  leviathan.  It  ought  to  have  occurred  to  Middleton 
that  possibly  the  delusion  might  be  in  his  own  vision 
and  not  in  theirs.  Lewis  and  the  counsellors  who  sur¬ 
rounded  him  were  far  indeed  from  loving  William. 
But  they  did  not  hate  him  with  that  mad  hatred  which 
raged  in  the  breasts  of  his  English  enemies.  Middleton 
was  one  of  the  wisest  and  most  moderate  of  the  Jacob¬ 
ites.  Yet  even  Middleton’s  judgment  was  so  much 
darkened  by  malice  that,  on  this  subject,  he  talked 
nonsense  unworthy  of  his  capacity.  He,  like  the  rest 
of  his  party,  could  see  in  the  usurper  nothing  but  what 
was  odious  and  contemptible,  the  heart  of  a  fiend,  the 
understanding  and  manners  of  a  stupid,  brutal  Dutch 
boor,  who  generally  observed  a  sulky  silence,  and, 
when  forced  to  speak,  gave  short  testy  answers  in  bad 
English.  The  French  statesmen,  on  the  other  hand, 
judged  of  William’s  faculties  from  an  intimate  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  way  in  which  he  had,  during  twenty  years, 
conducted  affairs  of  the  greatest  moment  and  of  the 
greatest  difficulty.  He  had,  ever  since  1673,  been 
playing  against  themselves  a  most  complicated  game 
of  mixed  chance  and  skill  for  an  immense  stake  :  they 
were  proud,  and  with  reason,  of  their  own  dexterity  at 
that  game  ;  yet  they  were  conscious  that  in  him  they 
had  found  more  than  their  match.  At  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  long  contest  every  advantage  had  been  on 
their  side.  They  had  at  their  absolute  command  all 
the  resources  of  the  greatest  kingdom  in  Europe  :  and 
he  was  merely  the  servant  of  a  commonwealth,  of 
which  the  whole  territory  was  inferior  in  extent  to 
Normandy  or  Guienne.  A  succession  of  generals  and 
diplomatists  of  eminent  ability  had  been  opposed  to 
him.  A  powerful  faction  in  his  native  country  had 
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pertinaciously  crossed  his  designs.  He  had  undergone 
defeats  in  the  field  and  defeats  in  the  senate  :  but  his 
wisdom  and  firmness  had  turned  defeats  into  victories. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  could  be  done  to  keep  him 
down,  his  influence  and  fame  had  been  almost  con¬ 
stantly  rising  and  spreading.  The  most  important  and 
arduous  enterprise  in  the  history  of  modern  Europe 
had  been  planned  and  had  been  conducted  to  a  pros¬ 
perous  termination  by  him  alone.  The  most  extensive 
coalition  that  the  world  had  seen  for  ages  had  been 
formed  by  him,  and  would  be  instantly  dissolved  if  his 
superintending  care  were  withdrawn.  He  had  gained 
two  kingdoms  by  state-craft,  and  a  third  by  conquest  ; 
and  he  was  still  maintaining  himself  in  the  possession 
of  all  three  in  spite  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  foes. 
That  these  things  had  been  effected  by  a  poor  creature, 
a  man  of  the  most  ordinary  capacity,  was  an  assertion 
which  might  easily  find  credence  among  the  nonjuring 
parsons  who  congregated  at  Sam’s  Coffee-house,  but 
which  moved  the  laughter  of  the  veteran  politicians  of 
Versailles. 

While  Middleton  was  in  vain  trying  to  convince  the 
French  that  William  was  a  greatly  overrated  man, 

,  William,  who  did  full  justice  to  Middleton’s 

William  s  # 

preparations  merit,  felt  much  uneasiness  at  learning  that 
for  the  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  had  called  in 
the  help  of  so  able  a  counsellor.1  But  this 


1  “II  ne  me  plait  nullement  que  M.  Middleton  est  all£  en 
France.  Ce  n’est  pas  un  hotnme  qui  voudroit  faire  un  tel  pas 
sans  quelque  chose  d’importance,  et  de  bieu  concerte,  sur  quoy 
j’ay  fait  beancoup  de  reflections  que  je  reserve  d  vous  dire  a 
vostre  beureuse  arrivee.” — William  to  Portland  from  L,oo, 
April  1693. 
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was  only  one  of  a  thousand  causes  of  anxiety  which 
during  that  spring  pressed  on  the  King’s  mind.  He 
was  preparing  for  the  opening  of  the  campaign,  im¬ 
ploring  his  allies  to  be  early  in  the  field,  rousing  the 
sluggish,  haggling  with  the  greedy,  making  up  quar¬ 
rels,  adjusting  points  of  precedence.  He  had  to  pre¬ 
vail  on  the  Imperial  Cabinet  to  send  timely  succors  to 
Piedmont.  He  had  to  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  those 
Northern  potentates  who  were  trying  to  form  a  third 
party  in  Europe.  He  had  to  act  as  tutor  to  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  in  the  Netherlands.  He  had  to  provide  for 
the  defence  of  Liege — a  matter  which  the  authorities 
of  Liege  coolly  declared  to  be  not  at  all  their  business, 
but  the  business  of  England  and  Holland.  He  had  to 
prevent  the  House  of  Brunswick  Wolfenbuttel  from 
going  to  blows  with  the  House  of  Brunswick  Lunen- 
burg  :  he  had  to  accommodate  a  dispute  between  the 
Prince  of  Baden  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  each  of 
whom  wished  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  army  on  the 
Rhine  ;  and  he  had  to  manage  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
who  omitted  to  furnish  his  own  contingent,  and  yet 
wanted  to  command  the  contingents  furnished  by  other 
princes.  But  of  all  the  quarrels  which  at  this  time  dis¬ 
tracted  the  coalition,  the  most  serious  was  one  which 
had  sprung  up  between  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Dres¬ 
den.  Schcening,  the  first  minister  of  Saxony,  had  put 
himself  up  to  auction.  In  the  summer  of  1691  he  had 
been  the  tool  of  France.  Early  in  1692  the  allies  had 
bid  high  for  him,  and  had,  it  was  thought,  secured  him : 
but,  during  the  campaign  which  followed,  they  had 
found  good  reason  to  suspect  that  France  had  again 
outbid  them.  While  their  resentment  was  at  the 
height,  the  perfidious  statesman  was  rash  enough  to 
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visit  a  watering-place  in  the  territories  of  the  House  of 
Austria.  He  was  arrested,  conveyed  to  a  fortress  in 
Moravia,  and  kept  close  prisoner.  His  master,  the 
Elector,  complained  loudly  :  the  Emperor  maintained 
that  the  arrest  and  the  detention  were  in  strict  con¬ 
formity  with  the  law  of  nations,  and  with  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Germanic  body;  and  it  was  during  some 
time  apprehended  that  the  controversy  might  end  in  a 
violent  rupture.1 

Meanwhile  the  time  for  action  had  arrived.  On  the 
eighteenth  of  May  Eewis  left  Versailles.  Early  in 

Lewis  tak  June  ke  was  under  the  walls  of  Namur, 
the  field.  The  Princesses,  who  had  accompanied  him, 
held  their  court  within  the  fortress.  He 
took  under  his  immediate  command  the  army  of 
Boufflers,  which  was  encamped  at  Gembloux.  Eittle 
more  than  a  mile  off  lay  the  army  of  Luxemburg. 
The  force  collected  in  that  neighborhood  under  the 
French  lilies  did  not  amount  to  less  than  a  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  men.  Lewis  had  flattered  him¬ 
self  that  he  should  be  able  to  repeat  in  1693  the  strata¬ 
gem  by  which  Mons  had  been  taken  in  1691  and 
Namur  in  1692  ;  and  he  had  determined  that  either 
Liege  or  Brussels  should  be  his  prey.  But  William 
had  this  year  been  able  to  assemble  in  good  time  a 
force,  inferior,  indeed,  to  that  which  was  opposed  to 
him,  but  still  formidable.  With  this  force  he  took 
his  post  near  Louvain,  on  the  road  between  the  two 
threatened  cities,  and  watched  every  movement  of  the 
enemy. 

1  The  best  account  of  William’s  labors  and  anxieties  at  this 
time  is  contained  in  his  letters  to  Heinsius  from  November, 
1692,  to  May,  1693. 
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Loewis  was  disappointed.  He  found  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  for  him  to  gratify  his  vanity  so  safely 
T  .  and  so  easily  as  in  the  two  preceding  years, 

turns  to  to  sit  down  before  a  great  town,  to  enter 

Versailles,  tkg  gates  in  triumph,  and  to  receive  the 
keys,  without  exposing  himself  to  any  risk  greater  than 
that  of  a  stag-hunt  at  Fontainebleau.  Before  he  could 
lay  siege  either  to  Liege  or  Brussels,  he  must  fight  and 
win  a  battle.  The  chances  were,  indeed,  greatly  in  his 
favor  :  for  his  army  was  more  numerous,  better  offi¬ 
cered,  and  better  disciplined  than  that  of  the  allies. 
Luxemburg  strongly  advised  him  to  march  against 
William.  The  aristocracy  of  France  anticipated  with 
intrepid  gayety  a  bloody  but  a  glorious  day,  followed 
by  a  large  distribution  of  the  crosses  of  the  new  order. 
William  himself  was  perfectly  aware  of  his  danger,  and 
prepared  to  meet  it  with  calm  but  mournful  fortitude.1 
Just  at  this  conjuncture  Lewis  announced  his  intention 
to  return  instantly  to  Versailles,  and  to  send  the  Dau¬ 
phin  and  Boufflers,  with  part  of  the  army  which  was 
assembled  near  Namur,  to  join  Marshal  Forges,  who 
commanded  in  the  Palatinate.  Luxemburg  was  thun¬ 
derstruck.  He  expostulated  boldly  and  earnestly. 
Never,  he  said,  was  such  an  opportunity  thrown  away. 
If  His  Majesty  would  march  against  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  victory  was  almost  certain.  Could  any  advan¬ 
tage  which  it  was  possible  to  obtain  on  the  Rhine  be 
set  against  the  advantage  of  a  victory  gained  in  the 

1  He  speaks  very  despondingly  in  his  letter  to  Heinsius  of 
the  30th  of  May.  Saint  Simon  says  :  “  On  a  su  depuis  que  le 
Prince  d’Orange  ecrivit  plusieurs  fois  au  prince  de  Vaudmont, 
son  ami  intime,  qu’il  etait  perdu  et  qu’il  u’y  avait  que  par  un 
miracle  qu’il  put  ecbapper.” 
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heart  of  Brabant  over  the  principal  army  and  the  prin¬ 
cipal  captain  of  the  coalition  ?  The  Marshal  reasoned  : 
he  implored  :  he  went  on  his  knees  :  but  all  was  vain  ; 
and  he  quitted  the  royal  presence  in  the  deepest  de¬ 
jection.  Lewis  left  the  camp  a  week  after  he  had 
joined  it,  and  never  afterward  made  war  in  person. 

The  astonishment  was  great  throughout  his  army. 
All  the  awe  which  he  inspired  could  not  prevent  his  old 
generals  from  grumbling  and  looking  sullen,  his  young 
nobles  from  venting  their  spleen,  sometimes  in  curses 
and  sometimes  in  sarcasms,  and  even  his  common  sol¬ 
diers  from  holding  irreverent  language  round  their 
watch-fires.  His  enemies  rejoiced  with  vindictive  and 
insulting  joy.  Was  it  not  strange,  they  asked,  that 
this  great  prince  should  have  gone  in  state  to  the 
theatre  of  war,  and  then  in  a  week  gone  in  the  same 
state  back  again  ?  Was  it  necessary  that  all  that  vast 
retinue — princesses,  dames  of  honor,  tire-women,  equer¬ 
ries  and  gentlemen  of  the  bedchamber,  cooks,  confec¬ 
tioners,  and  musicians,  long  trains  of  wagons,  droves 
of  led  horses  and  sumpter-mules,  piles  of  plate,  bales 
of  tapestry — should  travel  four  hundred  miles  merely 
in  order  that  the  Most  Christian  King  might  look  at 
his  soldiers  and  might  then  return  ?  The  ignominious 
truth  was  too  evident  to  be  concealed.  He  had  gone 
to  the  Netherlands  in  the  hope  that  he  might  again  be 
able  to  snatch  some  military  glory  without  any  hazard 
to  his  person,  and  had  hastened  back  rather  than  ex¬ 
pose  himself  to  the  chances  of  a  pitched  field.1  This 
was  not  the  first  time  that  His  Most  Christian  Majesty 
had  shown  the  same  kind  of  prudence.  Seventeen 

1  Saint  Simon  ;  Monthly  Mercury,  June,  1693  ;  Burnet,  ii., 
hi. 
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years  before  be  bad  been  opposed  under  tbe  walls  of 
Bouchain  to  tbe  same  antagonist.  William,  with  the 
ardor  of  a  very  young  commander,  bad  most  impru¬ 
dently  offered  battle.  Tbe  opinion  of  tbe  ablest 
generals  was  that,  if  Lewis  had  seized  the  opportunity, 
the  war  might  have  been  ended  in  a  day.  Tbe  French 
army  bad  eagerly  demanded  to  be  led  to  the  onset. 
Tbe  King  bad  called  bis  lieutenants  round  him,  and 
bad  collected  their  opinions.  Some  courtly  officers,  to 
whom  a  bint  of  his  wishes  bad  been  dexterously  con¬ 
veyed,  bad,  blushing  and  stammering  with  shame, 
voted  against  fighting.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  bold 
and  honest  men,  who  prized  his  honor  more  than  his 
life,  had  proved  to  him  that,  on  all  principles  of  the 
military  art,  he  ought  to  accept  the  challenge  rashly 
given  by  the  enemy.  His  Majesty  had  gravely  ex¬ 
pressed  his  sorrow  that  he  could  not,  consistently  with 
his  public  duty,  obey  the  impetuous  movement  of  his 
blood,  had  turned  his  rein,  and  had  galloped  back  to 
his  quarters.1  Was  it  not  frightful  to  think  what 
rivers  of  the  best  blood  of  France,  of  Spain,  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  of  England,  had  flowed,  and  were  destined 
still  to  flow,  for  the  gratification  of  a  man  who  wanted 
the  vulgar  courage  which  was  found  in  the  meanest  of 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  whom  he  had  sacrificed  to 
his  vainglorious  ambition  ? 

Though  the  French  army  in  the  Netherlands  had 
been  weakened  by  the  departure  of  the  forces  com- 
Manoeuvres  uranded  by  the  Dauphin  and  Boufflers,  and 
ofLuxem-  though  the  allied  army  was  daily  strength- 
burg-  ened  by  the  arrival  of  fresh  troops,  Luxem¬ 

burg  still  had  a  superiority  of  force ;  and  that  superiority 
1  Mhnoires  de  Saint  Simon  ;  Burnet,  i.,  404. 
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he  increased  by  an  adroit  stratagem.  He  marched 
toward  Liege,  and  made  as  if  he  were  about  to  form  the 
siege  of  that  city.  William  was  uneasy,  and  the  more 
uneasy  because  he  knew  that  there  was  a  French  party 
among  the  inhabitants.  He  quitted  his  position  near 
Louvain,  advanced  to  Nether  Hespen,  and  encamped 
there  with  the  river  Gette  in  his  rear.  On  his  march 
he  learned  that  Huy  had  opened  its  gates  to  the  French. 
The  news  increased  his  anxiety  about  Liege,  and  de¬ 
termined  him  to  send  thither  a  force  sufficient  to  over¬ 
awe  malcontents  within  the  city,  and  to  repel  any 
attack  from  without.1  This  was  exactly  what  Luxem¬ 
burg  had  expected  and  desired.  His  feint  had  served 
its  purpose.  He  turned  his  back  on  the  fortress  which 
had  hitherto  seemed  to  be  his  object,  and  hastened  to¬ 
ward  the  Gette.  William,  who  had  detached  more  than 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  who  had  but  fifty  thousand 
left  in  his  camp,  was  alarmed  by  learning  from  his 
scouts,  on  the  eighteenth  of  July,  that  the  French 
general,  with  near  eighty  thousand,  was  close  at  hand. 

It  was  still  in  the  King’s  powder,  by  a  hasty  retreat, 
to  put  between  his  army  and  the  enemy  the  narrow 
but  deep  waters  of  the  Gette,  which  had 
Landen°f  lately  been  swollen  by  rains.  But  the  site 
which  he  occupied  was  strong;  and  it  could 
easily  be  made  still  stronger.  He  set  all  his  troops  to 
work.  Ditches  were  dug,  mounds  thrown  up,  palisades 
fixed  in  the  earth.  In  a  few  hours  the  ground  wore  a 
new  aspect  ;  and  the  King  trusted  that  he  should  be 
able  to  repel  the  attack  even  of  a  force  greatly  out¬ 
numbering  his  own.  Nor  was  it  without  much  appear¬ 
ance  of  reason  that  he  felt  this  confidence.  When  the 
1  William  to  Heinsius,  July  T7T,  1693. 
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morning  of  the  nineteenth  of  July  broke,  the  bravest 
men  of  Lewis's  army  looked  gravely  and  anxiously  on 
the  fortress  which  had  suddenly  sprung  up  to  arrest 
their  progress.  The  allies  were  protected  by  a  breast¬ 
work.  Here  and  there  along  the  intrenchments  were 
formed  little  redoubts  and  half-moons.  A  hundred 
pieces  of  cannon  were  disposed  on  the  ramparts.  On 
the  left  flank,  the  village  of  Romsdorff  rose  close  to  the 
little  stream  of  Landen,  from  which  the  English  have 
named  the  disastrous  day.  On  the  right  was  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Neerwinden.  Both  villages  were,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  Low  Countries,  surrounded  by  moats 
and  fences  ;  and,  within  these  enclosures,  the  little 
plots  of  ground  occupied  by  different  families  were 
separated  by  mud  walls  five  feet  in  height  and  a  foot 
in  thickness.  All  these  barricades  William  had  re¬ 
paired  and  strengthened.  Saint  Simon,  who,  after  the 
battle,  surveyed  the  ground,  could  hardly,  he  tells  us, 
believe  that  defences  so  expensive  and  so  formidable 
could  have  been  created  with  such  rapidity. 

Luxemburg,  however,  was  determined  to  try  whether 
even  this  position  could  be  maintained  against  the  su¬ 
perior  numbers  and  the  impetuous  valor  of  his  soldiers. 
Soon  after  sunrise  the  roar  of  the  cannon  began  to  be 
heard.  William’s  batteries  did  much  execution  before 
the  French  artillery  could  be  so  placed  as  to  return  the 
fire.  It  was  eight  o’clock  before  the  close  fighting  be¬ 
gan.  The  village  of  Neerwinden  was  regarded  by  both 
commanders  as  the  point  on  which  everything  de¬ 
pended.  There  an  attack  was  made  by  the  French 
left  wing,  commanded  by  Montchevreuil,  a  veteran 
officer  of  high  reputation,  and  by  Berwick,  who, 
though  young,  was  fast  rising  to  an  eminent  place 
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among  the  captains  of  his  time.  Berwick  led  the 
onset,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  village,  but  was 
soon  driven  out  again  with  a  terrible  carnage.  His 
followers  fled  or  perished  :  he,  while  trying  to  rally 
them,  and  cursing  them  for  not  doing  their  duty  better, 
was  surrounded  by  foes.  He  concealed  his  white 
cockade,  and  hoped  to  be  able,  by  the  help  of  his 
native  tongue,  to  pass  himself  off  as  an  officer  of  the 
English  army.  But  his  face  was  recognised  by  one  of 
his  mother’s  brothers,  George  Churchill,  who  held  on 
that  day  the  command  of  a  brigade.  A  hurried  em¬ 
brace  was  exchanged  between  the  kinsmen  ;  and  the 
uncle  conducted  the  nephew  to  William,  who,  as  long 
as  everything  seemed  to  be  going  well,  remained  in  the 
rear.  The  meeting  of  the  King  and  the  captive,  united 
by  such  close  domestic  ties,  and  divided  by  such  inex¬ 
piable  injuries,  was  a  strange  sight.  Both  behaved  as 
became  them.  William  uncovered,  and  addressed  to 
his  prisoner  a  few  words  of  courteous  greeting.  Ber¬ 
wick's  only  reply  was  a  solemn  bow.  The  King  put 
on  his  hat  :  the  Duke  put  on  his  hat  ;  and  the  cousins 
parted  forever. 

By  this  time  the  French,  who  had  been  driven  in 
confusion  out  of  Neerwinden,  had  been  re-enforced  by 
a  division  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 
and  came  gallantly  back  to  the  attack.  William,  well 
aware  of  the  importance  of  this  post,  gave  orders  that 
troops  should  move  thither  from  other  parts  of  his  line. 
This  second  conflict  was  long  and  bloody.  The  assail¬ 
ants  again  forced  an  entrance  into  the  village.  They 
were  again  driven  out  with  immense  slaughter,  and 
showed  little  inclination  to  return  to  the  charge. 

Meanwhile  the  battle  had  been  raging  all  along  the 
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intrenchments  of  the  allied  army.  Again  and  again 
Luxemburg  brought  up  his  troops  within  pistol-shot 
of  the  breastwork;  but  he  could  bring  them  no  nearer. 
Again  and  again  they  recoiled  from  the  heavy  fire 
which  was  poured  on  their  front  and  on  their  flanks. 
It  seemed  that  all  was  over.  Luxemburg  retired  to  a 
spot  which  was  out  of  gunshot,  and  summoned  a  few 
of  his  chief  officers  to  a  consultation.  They  talked  to¬ 
gether  during  some  time  ;  and  their  animated  gestures 
were  observed  with  deep  interest  by  all  who  were 
within  sight. 

At  last  Luxemburg  formed  his  decision.  A  last 
attempt  must  be  made  to  carry  Neerwinden  ;  and  the 
invincible  household  troops,  the  conquerors  of  Stein- 
kirk,  must  lead  the  way. 

The  household  troops  came  on  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  their  long  and  terrible  renown.  A  third  time  Neer¬ 
winden  was  taken.  A  third  time  William  tried  to  re¬ 
take  it.  At  the  head  of  some  English  regiments  he 
charged  the  guards  of  Lewis  with  such  fury  that,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  warrior,  that 
far-famed  band  was  driven  back.1  It  was  only  by  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  Luxemburg,  of  the  Duke  of 
Chartres,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  that  the  broken 
ranks  were  rallied.  But  by  this  time  the  centre  and  left 
of  the  allied  army  had  been  so  much  thinned,  for  the 
purpose  of  supporting  the  conflict  at  Neerwinden,  that 
the  intrenchments  could  no  longer  be  defended  on  other 
points.  A  little  after  four  in  the  afternoon  the  whole 

1  Saint  Simon’s  words  are  remarkable.  “  Leur  cavalerie,”  he 
says,  “y  fit  d’abord  plier  des  troupes  d’ elite  jusqu’alors  invinci- 
bles.”  He  adds,  “  Les  gardes  du  Prince  d’Orange,  ceux  de  M. 
de  Vaudemont,  et  deux  regimens  Anglais  en  curent  l’honneur.” 
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line  gave  way.  All  was  havoc  and  confusion.  Solmes 
had  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  fell,  still  alive,  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  English  soldiers,  to 
whom  his  name  was  hateful,  accused  him  of  having  in 
his  sufferings  shown  pusillanimity  unworthy  of  a  sol¬ 
dier.  The  Duke  of  Ormond  was  struck  down  in  the 
press  ;  and  in  another  moment  he  would  have  been  a 
corpse,  had  not  a  rich  diamond  on  his  finger  caught 
the  eye  of  one  of  the  French  guards,  who  justly  thought 
that  the  owner  of  such  a  jewel  would  be  a  valuable 
prisoner.  The  Duke’s  life  was  saved  ;  and  he  was 
speedily  exchanged  for  Berwick.  Ruvigny,  animated 
by  the  true  refugee  hatred  of  the  country  which  had 
cast  him  out,  was  taken  fighting  in  the  thickest  of  the 
battle.  Those  into  whose  hands  he  had  fallen  knew 
him  well,  and  knew  that,  if  they  carried  him  to  their 
camp,  his  head  would  pay  for  that  treason  to  which 
persecution  had  driven  him.  With  admirable  gener¬ 
osity  they  pretended  not  to  recognize  him,  and  suffered 
him  to  make  his  escape  in  the  tumult. 

It  was  only  on  such  occasions  as  this  that  the  whole 
greatness  of  William’s  character  appeared.  Amidst 
the  rout  and  uproar,  while  arms  and  standards  were 
flung  away,  while  multitudes  of  fugitives  were  choking 
up  the  bridges  and  fords  of  the  Gette  or  perishing  in  its 
waters,  the  King,  having  directed  Talmash  to  superin¬ 
tend  the  retreat,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  brave 
regiments,  and  by  desperate  efforts  arrested  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  enemy.  His  risk  was  greater  than  that 
which  others  ran.  For  he  could  not  be  persuaded 
either  to  encumber  his  feeble  frame  with  a  cuirass  or 
to  hide  the  ensigns  of  the  garter.  He  thought  his  star 
a  good  rallying-point  for  his  own  troops,  and  only 
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smiled  when  he  was  told  that  it  was  a  good  mark  for 
the  enemy.  Many  fell  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his 
left.  Two  led  horses,  which  in  the  field  always  closely 
followed  his  person,  were  struck  dead  by  cannon-shots. 
One  musket-ball  passed  through  the  curls  of  his  wig, 
another  through  his  coat  :  a  third  bruised  his  side,  and 
tore  his  blue  ribbon  to  tatters.  Many  years  later  gray¬ 
headed  old  pensioners  who  crept  about  the  arcades  and 
alleys  of  Chelsea  Hospital  used  to  relate  how  he  charged 
at  the  head  of  Galway’s  horse,  how  he  dismounted  four 
times  to  put  heart  into  the  infantry,  howr  he  rallied 
one  corps  which  seemed  to  be  shrinking  :  ‘ 1  That  is  not 
the  way  to  fight,  gentlemen.  You  must  stand  close  up 
to  them.  Thus,  gentlemen,  thus.”  “  You  might  have 
seen  him  ” — thus  an  eye-witness  wrote,  only  four  days 
after  the  battle — “  with  his  sword  in  his  hand,  throw¬ 
ing  himself  upon  the  enemy.  It  is  certain  that,  one 
time  among  the  rest,  he  was  seen  at  the  head  of  two 
English  regiments,  and  that  he  fought  seven  with 
these  two,  in  sight  of  the  whole  army,  driving  them 
before  him  above  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Thanks  be  to 
God  that  preserved  him.”  The  enemy  pressed  on  him 
so  close  that  it  was  with  difficulty  that  he  at  length 
made  his  way  over  the  Gette.  A  small  body  of  brave 
men,  who  shared  his  peril  to  the  last,  could  hardly 
keep  off  the  pursuers  as  he  crossed  the  bridge.1 

‘Berwick;  Saint  Sitnon;  Burnet,  i.,  112,  113 ;  Feuquieres ; 
London  Gazette ,  July  27,  31,  Aug.  3,  1693  ;  French  Official 
Relation  ;  Relation  sent  by  the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  their 
High  Mightinesses,  Aug.  2,  1693  ;  Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the 
Adjutant  of  the  King  of  England’s  Dragoon  Guards,  Aug.  1  ; 
Dykvelt’s  Letter  to  the  States-general,  dated  July  30  at  noon. 
The  last  four  papers  will  be  found  in  the  Monthly  Mercuries 
of  July  and  August,  1693.  See  also  the  History  of  the  Last 
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Never,  perhaps,  was  the  change  which  the  progress 
of  civilization  has  produced  in  the  art  of  war  more 
strikingly  illustrated  than  on  that  day.  Ajax  beating 
down  the  Trojan  leader  with  a  rock  which  two  ordinary 
men  could  scarcely  lift  ;  Horatius  defending  the  bridge 
against  an  army  ;  Richard  the  Lion-hearted  spurring 
along  the  whole  Saracen  line  without  finding  an  enemy 
to  stand  his  assault  ;  Robert  Bruce  crushing  with  one 
blow  the  helmet  and  head  of  Sir  Henry  Bohun  in  sight 
of  the  whole  array  of  England  and  Scotland — such  are 
the  heroes  of  a  dark  age.  In  such  an  age  bodily  vigor 
is  the  most  indispensable  qualification  of  a  warrior.  At 
Latiden,  two  poor  sickly  beings,  who,  in  a  rude  state 
of  society,  would  have  been  regarded  as  too  puny  to 
bear  any  part  in  combats,  were  the  souls  of  two  great 
armies.  In  some  heathen  countries  they  would  have 
been  exposed  while  infants.  In  Christendom  they 
would,  six  hundred  years  earlier,  have  been  sent  to 
some  quiet  cloister.  But  their  lot  had  fallen  on  a  time 
when  men  had  discovered  that  the  strength  of  the 
muscles  is  far  inferior  in  value  to  the  strength  of  the 
mind.  It  is  probable  that,  among  the  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  soldiers  who  were  marshalled  round 
Neerwinden  under  all  the  standards  of  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  two  feeblest  in  body  were  the  hunch-backed 
dwarf  who  urged  forward  the  fiery  onset  of  France, 
Campaign  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands  by  Edward  D’ Auvergne, 
dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  1693.  The  French  did 
justice  to  William,  “he  Prince  d’Orange,”  Racine  wrote  to 
Boileau,  “  peusa  etre  pris,  apres  avoir  fait  des  merveilles.” 
See  also  the  glowing  description  of  Sterne,  who,  no  doubt,  had 
many  times  heard  the  battle  fought  over  by  old  soldiers.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Corporal  Trim  was  left  wounded  on 
the  field,  and  was  nursed  by  the  Beguine. 
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and  the  asthmatic  skeleton  who  covered  the  slow  re¬ 
treat  of  England. 

The  French  were  victorious  :  but  they  had  bought 
their  victory  dear.  More  than  ten  thousand  of  the  best 
troops  of  Lewis  had  fallen.  Neerwinden  was  a  spec¬ 
tacle  at  which  the  oldest  soldiers  stood  aghast.  The 
streets  were  piled  breast-high  with  corpses.  Among 
the  slain  were  some  great  lords  and  some  renowned 
warriors.  Montchevreuil  was  there,  and  the  mutilated 
trunk  of  the  Duke  of  Uzes,  first  in  order  of  precedence 
among  the  whole  aristocracy  of  France.  Thence  too 
Sarsfield  was  borne,  desperately  wounded,  to  a  pallet 
from  which  he  never  rose  again.  The  Court  of  Saint 
Germains  had  conferred  on  him  the  empty  title  of  Earl 
of  Lucan  ;  but  history  knows  him  by  the  name  which 
is  still  dear  to  the  most  unfortunate  of  nations.  The 
region,  renowned  as  the  battle-field,  through  many 
ages,  of  the  greatest  powers  of  Europe,  has  seen  only 
two  more  terrible  days — the  day  of  Malplaquet  and 
the  day  of  Waterloo.  During  many  months  the  ground 
was  strewn  with  skulls  and  bones  of  men  and  horses, 
and  with  fragments  of  hats  and  shoes,  saddles  and 
holsters.  The  next  summer  the  soil,  fertilized  by 
twenty  thousand  corpses,  broke  forth  into  millions  of 
poppies.  The  traveller  who,  on  the  road  from  Saint 
Tron  to  Tirlemont,  saw  that  vast  sheet  of  rich  scarlet 
spreading  from  Landen  to  Neerwinden,  could  hardly 
help  fancying  that  the  figurative  prediction  of  the 
Hebrew  prophet  was  literally  accomplished  :  that  the 
earth  was  disclosing  her  blood,  and  refusing  to  cover 
the  slain.1 

There  was  no  pursuit,  though  the  sun  was  still  high 
1  Letter  from  Lord  Perth  to  his  sister,  June  17,  1694. 
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in  the  heaven  when  William  crossed  the  Gette.  The 
conquerors  were  so  much  exhausted  by  marching  and 
fighting  that  they  could  scarcely  move  ;  and  the  horses 
were  in  even  worse  condition  than  the  men.  The 
Marshal  thought  it  necessary  to  allow  some  time  for 
rest  and  refreshment.  The  French  nobles  unloaded 
their  sumpter-horses,  supped  gayly,  and  pledged  one 
another  in  Champagne  amidst  the  heaps  of  dead  ;  and, 
when  night  fell,  whole  brigades  gladly  lay  down  to 
sleep  in  their  ranks  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  in¬ 
activity  of  Luxemburg  did  not  escape  censure.  None 
could  deny  that  he  had,  in  the  action,  shown  great 
skill  and  energy.  But  some  complained  that  he  wanted 
patience  and  perseverance.  Others  whispered  that  he 
had  no  wish  to  bring  to  an  end  a  war  which  made  him 
necessary  to  a  court  where  he  had  never,  in  time  of 
peace,  found  favor  or  even  justice.1  Lewis,  who  on 
this  occasion  was  perhaps  not  altogether  free  from  some 
emotions  of  jealousy,  contrived,  it  was  reported,  to 
mingle  with  the  praise  which  he  bestowed  on  his  lieu¬ 
tenant  blame  which,  though  delicately  expressed,  was 
perfectly  intelligible.  “  In  the  battle,”  he  said,  “  the 
Duke  of  Luxemburg  behaved  like  Conde  ;  and  since  the 
battle  the  Prince  of  Orange  has  behaved  like  Turenne.  ’  ’ 

In  truth,  the  ability  and  vigor  with  which  William 
repaired  his  terrible  defeat  might  well  excite  admira¬ 
tion.  “  In  one  respect,”  said  the  Admiral  Coligni,  “  I 
may  claim  superiority  over  Alexander,  over  Scipio,  over 
Caesar.  They  won  great  battles,  it  is  true.  I  have 

1  Saint  Simon  mentions  the  reflections  thrown  on  the  Mar¬ 
shal.  Feuquieres,  a  very  good  judge,  tells  us  that  Luxemburg 
was  unjustly  blamed,  and  that  the  French  army  was  really  too 
much  crippled  by  its  losses  to  improve  the  victory. 
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lost  four  great  battles  ;  and  yet  I  show  to  the  enemy  a 
more  formidable  front  than  ever.”  The  blood  of 
Coligni  ran  in  the  veins  of  William  ;  and  with  the 
blood  had  descended  the  unconquerable  spirit  which 
could  derive  from  failure  as  much  glory  as  happier 
commanders  owed  to  success.  The  defeat  of  Landen 
was  indeed  a  heavy  blow.  The  King  had  a  few  days 
of  cruel  anxiety.  If  Luxemburg  pushed  on,  all  was 
lost.  Louvain  must  fall,  and  Mechlin,  and  Nieuport, 
and  Ostend.  The  Batavian  frontier  would  be  in 
danger.  The  cry  for  peace  throughout  Holland  might 
be  such  as  neither  States-general  nor  Stadtholder  wx>uld 
be  able  to  resist.1 2  But  there  was  delay  ;  and  a  very 
short  delay  was  enough  for  William.  From  the  field 
of  battle  he  made  his  way  through  the  multitude  of 
fugitives  to  the  neighborhood  of  Louvain,  and  there 
began  to  collect  his  scattered  forces.  His  character  is 
not  lowered  by  the  anxiety  which  at  that  moment — the 
most  disastrous  of  his  life — he  felt  for  the  two  persons 
who  were  dearest  to  him.  As  soon  as  he  was  safe,  he 
wrote  to  assure  his  wife  of  his  safety."  In  the  con¬ 
fusion  of  the  flight  he  had  lost  sight  of  Portland,  who 
was  then  in  very  feeble  health,  and  had  therefore  run 
more  than  the  ordinary  risks  of  war.  A  short  note 
which  the  King  sent  to  his  friend  a  few  hours  later  is 
still  extant.3  “  Though  I  hope  to  see  you  this  even- 

1  This  account  of  what  would  have  happened,  if  Luxemburg 
had  been  able  and  willing  to  improve  his  victory,  I  have  taken 
from  what  seems  to  have  been  a  very  manly  and  sensible 
speech  made  by  Talmash  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  nth 
of  December  following.  See  Grey’s  Debates. 

2  William  to  Heinsius,  July  §£,  1693. 

3  William  to  Portland,  July  f-J,  1693. 
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ing,  I  cannot  help  writing  to  tell  you  how  rejoiced  I 
am  that  you  got  off  so  well.  God  grant  that  your 
health  may  soon  be  quite  restored.  These  are  great 
trials  which  He  has  been  pleased  to  send  me  in  quick 
succession.  I  must  try  to  submit  to  His  pleasure  with¬ 
out  murmuring,  and  to  deserve  His  anger  less.” 

William’s  forces  rallied  fast.  Large  bodies  of  troops 
which  he  had,  perhaps  imprudently,  detached  from  his 
army  while  he  supposed  that  Liege  was  the  object  of 
the  enemy,  rejoined  him  by  forced  marches.  Three 
weeks  after  his  defeat  he  held  a  review  a  few  miles  from 
Brussels.  The  number  of  men  under  arms  was  greater 
than  on  the  morning  of  the  bloody  day  of  Landen  : 
their  appearance  was  soldier-like  ;  and  their  spirit 
seemed  unbroken.  William  now  wrote  to  Heinsius 
that  the  worst  was  over.  “  The  crisis,”  he  said,  “  has 
been  a  terrible  one.  Thank  God  it  has  ended  thus.” 
He  did  not,  however,  think  it  prudent  to  try  at  that 
time  the  event  of  another  pitched  field.  He  therefore 
suffered  the  French  to  besiege  and  take  Charleroy  ; 
and  this  was  the  only  advantage  which  they  derived 
from  the  most  sanguinary  battle  fought  in  Europe 
during  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  melancholy  tidings  of  the  defeat  of  Landen  found 
England  agitated  by  tidings  not  less  melancholy  from 
...  .  a  different  quarter.  During  many  months 

of  the  the  trade  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea  had 

Smyrna  fleet.  j-,een  aimost  entirely  interrupted  by  the  war. 
There  was  no  chance  that  a  merchantman  from  London 
or  from  Amsterdam  would,  if  unprotected,  reach  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  without  being  boarded  by  a  French 
privateer  ;  and  the  protection  of  armed  vessels  was  not 
easily  to  be  obtained.  During  the  year  1692,  great 
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fleets,  richly  laden  for  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Turkish 
markets,  had  been  gathering  in  the  Thames  and  the 
Texel.  In  February,  1693,  near  four  hundred  ships 
were  ready  to  start.  The  value  of  the  cargoes  was 
estimated  at  several  millions  sterling.  Those  galleons, 
which  had  long  been  the  wonder  and  envy  of  the 
world,  had  never  conveyed  so  precious  a  freight  from 
the  West  Indies  to  Seville.  The  English  government 
undertook,  in  concert  with  the  Dutch  government,  to 
escort  the  vessels  which  were  laden  with  this  great 
mass  of  wealth.  The  French  government  was  bent  on 
intercepting  them. 

The  plan  of  the  allies  was  that  seventy  ships  of  the 
line  and  about  thirty  frigates  and  brigantines  should 
assemble  in  the  Channel  under  the  command  of  Kille- 
grew  and  Delaval,  the  two  new  Lords  of  the  English 
Admiralty,  and  should  convoy  the  Smyrna  fleet,  as  it 
was  popularly  called,  beyond  the  limits  within  which 
any  danger  could  be  apprehended  from  the  Brest 
squadron.  The  greater  part  of  the  armament  might  then 
return  to  guard  the  Channel,  while  Rooke,  with  twenty 
sail,  might  accompany  the  trading  vessels,  and  might 
protect  them  against  the  squadron  which  lay  at  Toulon. 

The  plan  of  the  French  government  was  that  the  • 
Brest  squadron  under  Tourville,  and  the  Toulon 
squadron  under  Estrees,  should  meet  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  should  there  lie  in 
wait  for  the  booty. 

Which  plan  was  the  better  conceived,  may  be 
doubted.  Which  was  the  better  executed  is  a  question 
which  admits  of  no  doubt.  The  whole  French  navy, 
whether  in  the  Atlantic  or  in  the  Mediterranean,  was 
moved  by  one  will.  The  navy  of  England  and  the 
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navy  of  the  United  Provinces  were  subject  to  different 
authorities  ;  and,  both  in  England  and  in  the  United 
Provinces,  the  power  was  divided  and  subdivided  to 
such  an  extent  that  no  single  person  was  pressed  by  a 
heavy  responsibility.  The  spring  came.  The  mer¬ 
chants  loudly  complained  that  they  had  alread}r  lost 
more  by  delay  than  they  could  hope  to  gain  by  the 
most  successful  voyage  ;  and  still  the  ships  of  war  were 
not  half  manned  or  half  provisioned.  The  Amsterdam 
squadron  did  not  arrive  on  our  coast  till  late  in  April  ; 
the  Zealand  squadron  not  till  the  middle  of  May.1  It 
was  June  before  the  immense  fleet,  near  five  hundred 
sail,  lost  sight  of  the  cliffs  of  England. 

Tourville  was  already  on  the  sea,  and  was  steering 
southward.  But  Killegrew  and  Delaval  were  so  negli¬ 
gent  or  so  unfortunate  that  they  had  no  intelligence  of 
his  movements.  They  at  first  took  it  for  granted  that 
he  was  still  lying  in  the  port  of  Brest.  Then  they 
heard  a  rumor  that  some  shipping  had  been  seen  to  the 
northward  ;  and  they  supposed  that  he  was  taking  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  absence  to  threaten  the  coast  of  Devon¬ 
shire.  It  never  seems  to  have  occurred  to  them  as 
possible  that  he  might  have  effected  a  junction  with 
the  Toulon  squadron,  and  might  be  impatiently  waiting 
for  his  prey  in  the  neighborhood  of  Gibraltar.  They 
therefore,  on  the  sixth  of  June,  having  convoyed  the 
Smyrna  fleet  about  two  hundred  miles  beyond  Ushant, 
announced  their  intention  to  part  company  with  Rooke. 
Rooke  expostulated,  but  to  no  purpose.  It  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  him  to  submit,  and  to  proceed  with  his  twenty 
men-of-war  to  the  Mediterranean,  while  his  superiors, 
with  the  rest  of  the  armament,  returned  to  the  Channel. 

1  London  Gazette ,  April  24,  May  15,  1693. 
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It  was  by  this  time  known  in  England  that  Tourville 
had  stolen  out  of  Brest,  and  was  hastening  to  join 
Estrees.  The  return  of  Killegrew  and  Delaval  there¬ 
fore  excited  great  alarm.  A  swift  vessel  was  instantly 
despatched  to  warn  Rooke  of  his  danger  ;  but  the 
warning  never  reached  him.  He  ran  before  a  fair 
wind  to  Cape  Saint  Vincent  ;  and  there  he  learned 
that  some  French  ships  were  lying  in  the  neighboring 
Bay  of  Lagos.  The  first  information  which  he  received 
led  him  to  believe  that  they  were  few  in  number  ;  and 
so  dexterously  did  they  conceal  their  strength  that,  till 
they  were  within  half  an  hour’s  sail,  he  had  no  sus¬ 
picion  that  he  was  opposed  to  the  whole  maritime 
strength  of  a  great  kingdom.  To  contend  against 
fourfold  odds,  would  have  been  madness.  It  was  much 
that  he  was  able  to  save  his  squadron  from  utter  de¬ 
struction.  He  exerted  all  his  skill.  Two  or  three 
Dutch  men-of-war,  which  were  in  the  rear,  coura¬ 
geously  sacrificed  themselves  to  save  the  fleet.  With 
the  rest  of  the  armament,  and  with  about  sixty  mer¬ 
chant-ships,  Rooke  got  safe  to  Madeira  and  thence  to 
Cork.  But  more  than  three  hundred  of  the  vessels  which 
he  had  convoyed  were  scattered  over  the  ocean.  Some 
escaped  to  Ireland  ;  some  to  Corunna  ;  some  to  Lis¬ 
bon  ;  some  to  Cadiz  :  some  w^ere  captured,  and  more 
destroyed.  A  few  which  had  taken  shelter  under  the 
Rock  of  Gibraltar,  and  were  pursued  thither  by  the 
enemy,  were  sunk  when  it  was  found  that  they  could 
not  be  defended.  Others  perished  in  the  same  manner 
under  the  batteries  of  Malaga.  The  gain  to  the  French 
seems  not  to  have  been  great  :  but  the  loss  to  England 
and  Holland  was  immense.1 

’Burchett’s  Memoirs  of  Transactions  at  Sea;  Burnet,  ii., 
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Never,  within  the  memory  of  man  had  there  been  in 
the  City  a  day  of  more  gloom  and  agitation  than  that 
on  which  the  news  of  the  encounter  in  the 
mTond^r  Bay  of  Lagos  arrived.  Many  traders,  an  eye¬ 
witness  said,  went  away  from  the  Royal  Ex¬ 
change  as  pale  as  if  they  had  received  sentence  of  death. 
A  deputation  from  the  merchants  who  had  been  sufferers 
by  this  great  disaster  went  up  to  the  Queen  with  an 
address  representing  their  grievances.  They  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  Council-chamber,  where  she  was  seated  at 
the  head  of  the  Board.  She  directed  Somers  to  reply  to 
them  in  her  name  ;  and  he  addressed  to  them  a  speech 
well  calculated  to  soothe  their  irritation.  Her  Majesty, 
he  said,  felt  for  them  from  her  heart  ;  and  she  had 
already  appointed  a  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council  to 
inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  late  misfortune,  and  to 
consider  of  the  best  means  of  preventing  similar  misfor¬ 
tunes  in  time  to  come.1  This  answer  gave  so  much 
satisfaction  that  the  Lord  Mayor  soon  came  to  the 
palace  to  thank  the  Queen  for  her  goodness,  to  assure 
her  that,  through  all  vicissitudes,  London  would  be 
true  to  her  and  her  consort,  and  to  inform  her  that, 
severely  as  the  late  calamity  had  been  felt  by  many 
great  commercial  houses,  the  Common  Council  had 


114,  115,  116  ;  London  Gazette ,  July  17,  1693  ;  Monthly  Mercury 
of  July  ;  Letter  from  Cadiz,  dated  July  4. 

'Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary;  Baden  to  the  States-general, 
July  Lr,  *4  Among  the  Tanner  MSS.  in  the  Bodleian  Li¬ 
brary  are  letters  describing  the  agitation  in  the  City.  “  I  wish,” 
says  one  of  Sancroft’s  Jacobite  correspondents,  “it  may  open 
our  eyes  and  change  our  minds.  But  by  the  accounts  I  have 
seen,  the  Turkey  Company  went  from  the  Queen  and  Council 
full  of  satisfaction  and  good-humor.” 
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unanimously  resolved  to  advance  whatever  might  be 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  government.1 

The  ill-humor  which  the  public  calamities  naturally 
produced  was  inflamed  by  every  factious  artifice. 

Never  had  the  Jacobite  pamphleteers  been 
so  savagely  scurrilous  as  during  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  summer.  The  police  was  conse¬ 
quently  more  active  than  ever  in  seeking 
for  the  dens  from  which  so  much  treason  proceeded. 

1 London  Gazette ,  August  21,  1693;  L’Hennitage  to  the 
States-general,  gA  As  I  shall,  in  this  and  the  following 
chapters,  make  large  use  of  the  despatches  of  L’Hermitage,  it 
may  be  proper  to  say  something  about  him.  He  was  a  French 
refugee,  and  resided  in  London  as  agent  for  the  Waldenses. 
One  of  his  employments  had  been  to  send  news-letters  to  Hein- 
sius.  Some  interesting  extracts  from  those  news-letters  will  be 
found  in  the  work  of  the  Baron  Sirtema  de  Grovestins.  It  was 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  Pensionary’s  recommendation 
that  the  States-general,  by  a  resolution  dated  gg  1693,  desired 
L’ Hermitage  to  collect  and  transmit  to  them  intelligence  of 
what  was  passing  in  England.  His  letters  abound  with  curious 
and  valuable  information  which  is  nowhere  else  to  be  found. 
His  accounts  of  parliamentary  proceedings  are  of  peculiar  value, 
and  seem  to  have  been  so  considered  by  his  employers. 

Copies  of  the  despatches  of  L’Hermitage,  and,  indeed,  of  the 
despatches  of  all  the  ministers  and  agents  employed  by  the 
States-general  in  England  from  the  time  of  Elizabeth  down¬ 
ward,  now  are,  or  will  soon  be,  in  the  library  of  the  British 
Museum.  For  this  valuable  addition  to  the  great  national 
storehouse  of  knowledge  the  country  is  chiefly  indebted  to 
Lord  Palmerston.  But  it  would  be  unjust  not  to  add  that  his 
instructions  were  most  zealously  carried  into  effect  by  the  late 
Sir  Edward  Disbrowe,  with  the  cordial  co-operation  of  the  en¬ 
lightened  men  who  have  charge  of  the  noble  collection  of 
Archives  at  the  Hague. 


Jacobite 
libels  : 
William 
Anderton. 
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With  great  difficulty,  and  after  long  search,  the  most 
important  of  all  the  unlicensed  presses  was  discovered. 
This  press  belonged  to  a  Jacobite  named  William 
Anderton,  whose  intrepidity  and  fanaticism  marked 
him  out  as  fit  to  be  employed  on  services  from  which 
prudent  men  and  scrupulous  men  shrink.  During  two 
years  he  had  been  watched  by  the  agents  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  :  but  where  he  exercised  his  craft  was  an  im¬ 
penetrable  mystery.  At  length  he  was  tracked  to  a 
house  near  Saint  James’s  Street,  where  he  was  known 
by  a  feigned  name,  and  where  he  passed  for  a  working 
jeweller.  A  messenger  of  the  press  went  thither  with 
several  assistants,  and  found  Anderton’s  wife  and 
mother  posted  as  sentinels  at  the  door.  The  women 
knew  the  messenger,  rushed  on  him,  tore  his  hair,  and 
cried  out,  “Thieves”  and  “Murder.”  The  alarm 
was  thus  given  to  Anderton.  He  concealed  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  his  calling,  came  forth  with  an  assured  air, 
and  bade  defiance  to  the  messenger,  the  Censor,  the 
Secretary,  and  Tittle  Hooknose  himself.  After  a 
struggle  he  was  secured.  His  room  wTas  searched  ; 
and  at  first  sight  no  evidence  of  his  guilt  appeared. 
But  behind  the  bed  was  soon  found  a  door  which 
opened  into  a  dark  closet.  The  closet  contained  a 
press,  types,  and  heaps  of  newly  printed  papers.  One 
of  these  papers,  entitled  Remarks  on  the  Present  Con¬ 
federacy  and  the  Late  Revolution,  is  perhaps  the  most 
frantic  of  all  the  Jacobite  libels.  In  this  tract  the 
Prince  of  Orange  is  gravely  accused  of  having  ordered 
fifty  of  his  wounded  English  soldiers  to  be  burned 
alive.  The  governing  principle  of  his  whole  conduct, 
it  is  said,  is  not  vainglory,  or  ambition,  or  avarice,  but 
a  deadly  hatred  of  Englishmen,  and  a  desire  to  make 
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them  miserable.  The  nation  is  vehemently  adjured, 
on  peril  of  incurring  the  severest  judgments,  to  rise  up 
and  free  itself  from  this  plague,  this  curse,  this  tyrant, 
whose  depravity  makes  it  difficult  to  believe  that  he 
can  have  been  procreated  by  a  human  pair.  Many 
copies  were  also  found  of  another  paper,  somewhat  less 
ferocious,  but  perhaps  more  dangerous,  entitled  A 
French  Conquest  neither  Desirable  nor  Practicable. 
In  this  tract,  also,  the  people  are  exhorted  to  rise  in  in¬ 
surrection.  They  are  assured  that  a  great  part  of  the 
army  is  with  them.  The  forces  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
will  melt  away  :  he  will  be  glad  to  make  his  escape  ; 
and  a  charitable  hope  is  sneeringly  expressed  that 
it  may  not  be  necessary  to  do  him  any  harm  beyond 
sending  him  back  to  Too,  where  he  may  live  sur¬ 
rounded  by  luxuries  for  which  the  English  have  paid 
dear. 

The  government,  provoked  and  alarmed  by  the  viru¬ 
lence  of  the  Jacobite  pamphleteers,  determined  to  make 
Anderton  an  example.  He  was  indicted  for  high- 
treason,  and  brought  to  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey. 
Treby,  now  Chief-justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
Powell,  who  had  honorably  distinguished  himself  on 
the  day  of  the  trial  of  the  Bishops,  were  on  the  Bench. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  no  detailed  report  of  the  evidence 
has  come  down  to  us,  and  that  we  are  forced  to  content 
ourselves  with  such  fragments  of  information  as  can  be 
collected  from  the  contradictory  narratives  of  writers 
evidently  partial,  intemperate,  and  dishonest.  The  in¬ 
dictment,  however,  is  extant  ;  and  the  overt  acts  which 
it  imputes  to  the  prisoner  undoubtedly  amount  to  high- 
treason.1  To  exhort  the  people  of  the  realm  to  rise  up 

1  It  is  strange  that  the  indictment  should  not  have  been 
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and  depose  the  King  by  force,  and  to  add  to  that  ex¬ 
hortation  the  expression,  evidently  ironical,  of  a  hope 
that  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  inflict  on  him  any  evil 
worse  than  banishment,  is  surely  an  offence  which  the 
least  courtly  lawyer  will  admit  to  be  within  the  scope 
of  the  statute  of  Edward  the  Third.  On  this  point,  in¬ 
deed,  there  seems  to  have  been  no  dispute,  either  at  the 
trial  or  subsequently. 

The  prisoner  denied  that  he  had  printed  the  libels. 
On  this  point  it  seems  reasonable  that,  since  the  evi¬ 
dence  has  not  come  down  to  us,  we  should  give  credit 
to  the  judges  and  the  jury  who  heard  what  the  wit¬ 
nesses  had  to  say. 

One  argument  with  which  Anderton  had  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  his  advisers,  and  which,  in  the  Jacobite 
pasquinades  of  that  time,  is  represented  as  unanswer¬ 
able,  was  that,  as  the  art  of  printing  had  been  unknown 
in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  printing  could  not 
be  an  overt  act  of  treason  under  a  statute  of  that  reign. 
The  judges  treated  this  argument  very  lightly;  and 
they  were  surely  justified  in  so  treating  it.  For  it  is 
an  argument  which  would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  could  not  be  an  overt  act  of  treason  to  behead  a  King 
with  a  guillotine  or  to  shoot  him  with  a  Minie-rifle. 

It  was  also  urged  in  Anderton’ s  favor — and  this  was 
undoubtedly  an  argument  well  entitled  to  consideration 
— that  a  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  the 
author  of  a  treasonable  paper  and  the  man  who  merely 
printed  it.  The  former  could  not  pretend  that  he  had 
not  understood  the  meaning  of  the  words  which  he  had 
himself  selected.  But  to  the  latter  those  words  might 

printed  in  Howell’s  State  Trials.  The  copy  which  is  before  me 
was  made  for  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
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convey  no  idea  whatever.  The  metaphors,  the  allu¬ 
sions,  the  sarcasms,  might  be  far  beyond  his  compre¬ 
hension  ;  and,  while  his  hands  were  busy  among  the 
types,  his  thoughts  might  be  wandering  to  things  alto¬ 
gether  unconnected  with  the  manuscript  which  was  be¬ 
fore  him.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  it  may  be  no 
crime  to  print  what  it  would  be  a  great  crime  to  write. 
But  this  is  evidently  a  matter  concerning  which  no 
general  rule  can  be  laid  down.  Whether  Anderton 
had,  as  a  mere  mechanic,  contributed  to  spread  a  work 
the  tendency  of  which  he  did  not  suspect,  or  had  know¬ 
ingly  lent  his  help  to  raise  a  rebellion,  was  a  question 
for  the  jury  ;  and  the  jury  might  reasonably  infer, 
from  the  change  of  his  name,  from  the  secret  manner 
in  which  he  worked,  from  the  strict  watch  kept  by 
his  wife  and  mother,  and  from  the  fury  with  which, 
even  in  the  grasp  of  the  messengers,  he  railed  at  the 
government,  that  he  was  not  the  unconscious  tool,  but 
the  intelligent  and  zealous  accomplice  of  traitors.  The 
twelve,  after  passing  a  considerable  time  in  delibera¬ 
tion,  informed  the  court  that  one  of  them  entertained 
doubts.  Those  doubts  were  removed  by  the  arguments 
of  Treby  and  Powell ;  and  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  found. 

The  fate  of  the  prisoner  remained  during  some  time 
in  suspense.  The  Ministers  hoped  that  he  might  be 
induced  to  save  his  own  neck  at  the  expense  of  the 
necks  of  the  pamphleteers  who  had  employed  him. 
But  his  natural  courage  was  kept  up  by  spiritual  stimu¬ 
lants  which  the  nonjuring  divines  well  understood  how 
to  administer.  He  suffered  death  with  fortitude,  and 
continued  to  revile  the  government  to  the  last.  The 
Jacobites  clamored  loudly  against  the  cruelty  of  the 
Judges  who  had  tried  him,  and  of  the  Queen  who  had 
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left  him  for  execution,  and,  not  very  consistently, 
represented  him  at  once  as  a  poor,  uneducated  artisan 
who  was  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the 
act  for  which  he  suffered,  and  as  a  martyr  who  had 
heroically  laid  down  his  life  for  the  banished  King  and 
the  persecuted  Church.1 

The  Ministers  were  much  mistaken  if  they  flattered 
themselves  that  the  fate  of  Anderton  would  deter 
Writings  and  otliers  from  imitating  his  example.  His  ex¬ 
artifices  of  ecution  produced  several  pamphlets  scarcely 
the  Jacobites.  iess  virulent  than  those  for  which  he  had 
suffered.  Collier,  in  what  he  called  Remarks  on  the 
London  Gazette,  exulted  with  cruel  joy  over  the  car¬ 
nage  of  Landen,  and  the  vast  destruction  of  English 
property  on  the  coast  of  Spain.2  Other  writers  did 
their  best  to  raise  riots  among  the  laboring  people. 
For  the  doctrine  of  the  Jacobites  was  that  disorder,  in 
whatever  place  or  in  whatever  way  it  might  begin,  was 
likely  to  end  in  a  Restoration.  A  phrase  which,  with¬ 
out  a  commentary,  may  seem  to  be  mere  nonsense,  but 
which  was  really  full  of  meaning,  was  in  their  mouths 
at  this  time,  and  was  indeed  a  password  by  which  the 
members  of  the  party  recognized  each  other  :  “  Box  it 
about  :  it  will  come  to  my  father.”  The  hidden  sense 
of  this  gibberish  was,  ‘‘Throw  the  country  into  con¬ 
fusion  :  it  will  be  necessary  at  last  to  have  recourse  to 
King  James.”3  Trade  was  not  prosperous  ;  and  many 
industrious  men  were  out  of  work.  Accordingly,  songs 
addressed  to  the  distressed  classes  were  composed  by 

1  Most  of  the  information  which  has  come  down  to  us  about 
Anderton’s  case  will  be  found  in  Howell’s  State  Trials. 

2  The  Remarks  are  extant,  and  deserve  to  be  read. 

3  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary. 

VOL.  VIII. — 16. 
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the  malcontent  street-poets.  Numerous  copies  of  a 
ballad  exhorting  the  weavers  to  rise  against  the  govern¬ 
ment  were  discovered  in  the  house  of  the  Quaker  who 
had  printed  James’s  Declaration.1 2  Every  art  was  used 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  discontent  in  a  much  more 
formidable  body  of  men,  the  sailors;  and  unhappily  the 
vices  of  the  naval  administration  furnished  the  enemies 
of  the  State  with  but  too  good  a  choice  of  inflammatory 
topics.  Some  seamen  deserted  :  some  mutinied  :  then 
came  executions  ;  and  then  came  more  ballads  and 
broadsides  representing  those  executions  as  barbarous 
murders.  Reports  that  the  government  had  deter¬ 
mined  to  defraud  its  defenders  of  their  hard-earned  pay 
were  circulated  with  so  much  effect  that  a  great  crowd 
of  women  from  Wrapping  and  Rotherhithe  besieged 
Whitehall,  clamoring  for  what  was  due  to  their  hus¬ 
bands.  Mary  had  the  good  sense  and  good  nature  to 
order  four  of  those  importunate  petitioners  to  be  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  room  where  she  was  holding  a  Council. 
She  heard  their  complaints,  and  herself  assured  them 
that  the  rumor  which  had  alarmed  them  was  un¬ 
founded.  3  By  this  time  Saint  Bartholomew’ s  Day  drew 
near  ;  and  the  great  annual  fair,  the  delight  of  idle 
apprentices  and  the  horror  of  Puritanical  Aldermen, 

1  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary. 

2  There  is  still  extant  a  handbill  addressed  to  All  Gentlemen 
Seamen  that  are  weary  of  their  Lives,  and  a  ballad  accusing 
the  King  and  Queen  of  cruelty  to  the  sailors. 

“  To  robbers,  thieves,  and  felons,  they 
Freely  grant  pardons  every  day. 

Only  poor  seamen,  who  alone 
Do  keep  them  in  their  father’s  throne, 

Must  have  at  all  no  mercy  shown.” 

Narcissus  Luttrell  gives  an  account  of  the  scene  at  Whitehall. 
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was  opened  in  Smithfield  with  the  usual  display  of 
dwarfs,  giants,  and  dancing-dogs,  the  man  that  ate  fire, 
and  the  elephant  that  loaded  and  discharged  a  musket. 
But  of  all  the  shows  none  proved  so  attractive  as  a 
dramatic  performance  which  in  conception,  though 
doubtless  not  in  execution,  seems  to  have  borne  much 
resemblance  to  those  immortal  masterpieces  of  humor 
in  which  Aristophanes  held  up  Cleon  and  Lamachus  to 
derision.  Two  strollers  personated  Killegrew  and 
Delaval.  The  Admirals  were  represented  as  flying 
with  their  whole  fleet  before  a  few  French  privateers, 
and  taking  shelter  under  the  guns  of  the  Tower.  The 
office  of  Chorus  was  performed  by  a  Jack-pudding  who 
expressed  very  freely  his  opinion  of  the  naval  adminis¬ 
tration.  Immense  crowds  flocked  to  see  this  strange 
farce.  The  applauses  were  loud  :  the  receipts  were 
great  ;  and  the  mountebanks,  who  had  at  first  ven¬ 
tured  to  attack  only  the  unlucky  and  unpopular  Board 
of  Admiralty,  now,  emboldened  by  impunity  and  suc¬ 
cess,  and  probably  prompted  and  rewarded  by  persons 
of  much  higher  station  than  their  own,  began  to  cast 
reflections  on  other  departments  of  the  government. 
This  attempt  to  revive  the  license  of  the  Attic  stage 
was  soon  brought  to  a  close  by  the  appearance  of  a 
strong  body  of  constables  who  carried  off  the  actors  to 
prison.1  Meanwhile  the  streets  of  London  were  every 
night  strewn  with  seditious  handbills.  At  the  taverns 
the  zealots  of  hereditary  right  were  limping  about  with 
glasses  of  wine  and  punch  at  their  lips.  This  fashion 
had  just  come  in  ;  and  the  uninitiated  wondered  much 
that  so  great  a  number  of  jolly  gentlemen  should  have 
suddenly  become  lame.  But  those  who  were  in  the 
1  L’ Hermitage,  Sept.  T55>  ^93  ;  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary. 
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secret  knew  that  the  word  Limp  was  a  consecrated 
word,  that  ever}'  one  of  the  four  letters  which  com¬ 
posed  it  was  the  initial  of  an  august  name,  and  that  the 
loyal  subject  who  limped  while  he  drank  was  taking 
off  his  bumper  to  Lewis,  James,  Mary  of  Modena,  and 
the  Prince.  It  was  not  only  in  the  capital  that  the 
Jacobites,  at  this  time,  made  a  great  display  of  this 
kind  of  wit.  An  alderman  of  Exeter  taught  his  fellow- 
townsmen  to  drink  to  the  mysterious  Tetragrammaton  ; 
and  their  orgies  excited  so  much  alarm  that  a  regiment 
was  quartered  in  the  city.1  The  malcontents  mustered 
strong  at  Bath,  where  the  Lord-president  Caermarthen 
was  trying  to  recruit  his  feeble  health.  In  the  evenings 
they  met,  as  they  phrased  it,  to  serenade  the  Marquess. 
In  other  words,  they  assembled  under  the  sick  man’s 
window,  and  there  sang  doggerel  lampoons  on  him.2 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Lord  President,  at  the  very 
time  at  which  he  was  insulted  as  a  Williamite  at  Bath, 
was  considered  as  a  staunch  Jacobite  at 
Caermarthen.  Saint  Germains.  How  he  came  to  be  so 
considered  is  a  most  perplexing  question. 
Some  writers  are  of  opinion  that  he,  like  Shrewsbury, 
Russell,  Godolphin,  and  Marlborough,  entered  into 
engagements  with  one  king  while  eating  the  bread  of 
the  other.  But  this  opinion  does  not  rest  on  sufficient 

1  Observator,  Jan.  2,  170!  ;  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary. 

2  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary.  In  a  pamphlet  published  at  this 
time,  and  entitled  A  Dialogue  between  Whig  and  Tory ,  the 
Whig  alludes  to  “  the  public  insolences  at  the  Bath  upon  the 
late  defeat  in  Flanders.”  The  Tory  answers,  “  I  know  not 
what  some  hot-headed  drunken  men  may  have  said  and  done 
at  the  Bath  or  elsewhere.”  In  the  folio  Collection  of  State 
Tracts ,  this  Dialogue  is  erroneously  said  to  have  been  printed 
about  November,  1692. 
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proofs.  About  the  treasons  of  Shrewsbury,  of  Russell, 
of  Godolphin,  and  of  Marlborough,  we  have  a  great 
mass  of  evidence,  derived  from  various  sources,  and 
extending  over  several  years.  But  all  the  information 
which  we  possess  about  Caermarthen’s  dealings  with 
James  is  contained  in  a  single  short  paper  written  by 
Melfort  on  the  sixteenth  of  October,  1693.  From  that 
paper  it  is  quite  clear  that  some  intelligence  had 
reached  the  banished  King  and  his  Ministers  which  led 
them  to  regard  Caermarthen  as  a  friend.  But  there  is 
no  proof  that  they  ever  so  regarded  him,  either  before 
that  day  or  after  that  day.1  On  the  whole,  the  most 

’The  Paper  to  which  I  refer  is  among  the  Nairne  MSS.,  and 
will  be  found  in  Macpherson’s  collection.  That  excellent  writer, 
Mr.  Hallam,  has,  on  this  subject,  fallen  into  an  error  of  a  kind 
very  rare  with  him.  He  says  that  the  name  of  Caermarthen  is 
perpetually  mentioned  among  those  whom  James  reckoned  as 
his  friends.  I  believe  that  the  evidence  against  Caermarthen 
will  be  found  to  begin  and  to  end  with  the  letter  of  Melfort 
which  I  have  mentioned.  There  is,  indeed,  among  the  Nairne 
MSS.,  which  Macphersou  printed,  an  undated  and  anonymous 
letter  in  which  Caermarthen  is  reckoned  among  the  friends  of 
James.  But  this  letter  is  altogether  undeserving  of  considera¬ 
tion.  The  writer  was  evidently  a  silly,  hot-headed  Jacobite, 
who  knew  nothing  about  the  situation  or  character  of  any  of 
the  public  men  whom  he  mentioned.  He  blunders  grossly 
about  Marlborough,  Godolphin,  Russell,  Shrewsbury,  and  the 
Beaufort  family.  Indeed,  the  whole  composition  is  a  tissue  of 
absurdities. 

It  ought  to  be  remarked  that,  in  those  parts  of  the  Life  of 
James  which  are  of  high  historical  authority,  the  assurances 
of  support  which  he  received  from  Marlborough,  Russell,  Go¬ 
dolphin,  Shrewsbury,  and  other  men  of  note  are  mentioned 
with  very  copious  details.  But  there  is  not  in  any  part  of  the 
Life ;  a  word  indicating  that  any  such  assurances  were  ever 
received  from  Caermarthen. 
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probable  explanation  of  this  mystery  seems  to  be  that 
Caermarthen  had  been  sounded  by  some  Jacobite  emis¬ 
sary  much  less  artful  than  himself,  and  had,  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  at  the  bottom  of  the  new  scheme  of 
policy  devised  by  Middleton,  pretended  to  be  well  dis¬ 
posed  to  the  cause  of  the  banished  King,  that  an  exag¬ 
gerated  account  of  what  had  passed  had  been  sent  to 
Saint  Germains,  and  that  there  had  been  much  rejoic¬ 
ing  there  at  a  conversion  which  soon  proved  to  have 
been  feigned.  It  seems  strange  that  such  a  conversion 
should  even  for  a  moment  have  been  thought  sincere. 
It  was  plainly  Caermarthen’ s  interest  to  stand  by  the 
sovereigns  in  possession.  He  was  their  chief  minister. 
He  could  not  hope  to  be  the  chief  minister  of  James. 
It  can,  indeed,  hardly  be  supposed  that  the  political 
conduct  of  a  cunning  old  man,  insatiably  ambitious 
and  covetous,  was  much  influenced  by  personal  par¬ 
tiality.  But,  if  there  were  any  person  to  whom  Caer¬ 
marthen  was  partial,  that  person  was  undoubtedly 
Mary.  That  he  had  seriously  engaged  in  a  plot  to 
depose  her,  with  great  risk  of  losing  his  head  if  he 
failed,  and  with  the  certainty  of  losing  immense  power 
and  wealth  if  he  succeeded,  was  a  story  too  absurd  for 
any  credulity  but  the  credulity  of  exiles. 

Caermarthen  had,  indeed,  at  that  moment  peculiarly 
strong  reasons  for  being  satisfied  with  the  place  which 
he  held  in  the  counsels  of  William  and  Mar}^.  There 
is  but  too  good  ground  to  believe  that  he  was  then 
accumulating  unlawful  gain  with  a  rapidity  unexampled 
even  in  his  experience. 

The  contest  between  the  two  East  India  Companies 
was,  during  the  autumn  of  1693,  fiercer  than  ever.  The 
House  of  Commons,  finding  the  Old  Company  ob- 
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stinately  averse  to  all  compromise,  had,  a  little  before 
the  close  of  the  late  session,  requested  the  King  to  give 

New  charter  Years’  warning  prescribed  by  the 

granted  to  the  Charter.  Child  and  his  fellows  now  began 
East  India  to  be  seriously  alarmed.  They  expected 

Company.  .  r 

every  day  to  receive  the  dreaded  notice. 
Nay,  they  were  not  sure  that  their  exclusive  privilege 
might  not  be  taken  away  without  any  notice  at  all  :  for 
they  found  that  they  had,  by  inadvertently  omitting  to 
pay,  at  the  precise  time  fixed  by  law,  the  tax  lately 
imposed  on  their  stock,  forfeited  their  Charter  ;  and 
though  it  -would,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  have  been 
thought  cruel  in  the  government  to  take  advantage  of 
such  a  slip,  the  public  was  not  inclined  to  allow  the 
Old  Company  anything  more  than  the  strict  letter  of 
the  covenant.  All  was  lost  if  the  Charter  were  not  re¬ 
newed  before  the  meeting  of  Parliament.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  proceedings  of  the  corporation 
were  still  really  directed  by  Child.  But  he  had,  it 
should  seem,  perceived  that  his  unpopularity  had  in¬ 
juriously  affected  the  interests  which  were  under  his 
care,  and  therefore  did  not  obtrude  himself  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  notice.  His  place  was  ostensibly  filled  by  his  near 
kinsman,  Sir  Thomas  Cook,  one  of  the  greatest  mer¬ 
chants  of  London,  and  Member  of  Parliament  for  the 
borough  of  Colchester.  The  Directors  placed  at  Cook’s 
absolute  disposal  all  the  immense  wealth  which  lay  in 
their  treasury  ;  and  in  a  short  time  near  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  were  expended  in  corruption  on  a 
gigantic  scale.  In  what  proportion  this  enormous  sum 
was  distributed  among  the  great  men  at  Whitehall, 
and  how  much  of  it  was  embezzled  by  intermediate 
agents,  is  still  a  mystery.  We  know  with  certainty, 
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however,  that  thousands  went  to  Seymour  and  thou¬ 
sands  to  Caermarthen. 

The  effect  of  these  bribes  was  that  the  Attorney- 
general  received  orders  to  draw  up  a  charter  regranting 
the  old  privileges  to  the  Old  Company.  No  minister, 
however,  could,  after  what  had  passed  in  Parliament, 
venture  to  advise  the  crown  to  renew  the  monopoly 
without  conditions.  The  Directors  were  sensible  that 
they  had  no  choice,  and  reluctantly  consented  to  accept 
the  new  Charter  on  terms  substantially  the  same 
with  those  which  the  House  of  Commons  had  sanc¬ 
tioned. 

It  is  probable  that,  two  years  earlier,  such  a  com¬ 
promise  would  have  quieted  the  feud  which  distracted 
the  City.  But  a  long  conflict,  in  which  satire  and 
calumny  had  not  been  spared,  had  heated  the  minds 
of  men.  The  cry  of  Dowgate  against  Leaden  hall  Street 
was  louder  than  ever.  Caveats  were  entered ;  petitions 
were  signed  ;  and  in  those  petitions  a  doctrine  which 
had  hitherto  been  studiously  kept  in  the  background 
was  boldly  affirmed.  While  it  was  doubtful  on  which 
side  the  royal  prerogative  would  be  used,  that  preroga¬ 
tive  had  not  been  questioned.  But  as  soon  as  it  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  Old  Company  was  likely  to  obtain  a 
re-grant  of  the  monopoly  under  the  Great  Seal,  the 
New  Company  began  to  assert  with  vehemence  that  no 
monopoly  could  be  created  except  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  Privy  Council,  over  which  Caermarthen  presided, 
after  hearing  the  matter  fully  argued  by  counsel  on 
both  sides,  decided  in  favor  of  the  Old  Company,  and 
ordered  the  Charter  to  be  sealed.1 

1  A  Journal  of  Several  Remarkable  Passages  Relating  lo  the 
East  India  Trade ,  1693. 
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The  autumn  was  by  this  time  far  advanced,  and  the 
armies  in  the  Netherlands  had  gone  into  quarters  for 
the  winter.  On  the  last  day  of  October 
WiUiarn  to  William  landed  in  England.  The  Parlia- 
Engiand :  meiit  was  about  to  meet  ;  and  he  had  every 

military  sue-  reason  to  expect  a  session  even  more  stormy 
France.  than  the  last.  The  people  were  discon¬ 
tented,  and  not  without  cause.  The  year 
had  been  everywhere  disastrous  to  the  allies,  not  only 
on  the  sea  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  but  also  in  Servia, 
in  Spain,  in  Italy,  and  in  Germany.  The  Turks  had 
compelled  the  generals  of  the  Empire  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Belgrade.  A  newly  created  Marshal  of  France,  the 
Duke  of  Noailles,  had  invaded  Catalonia  and  taken 
the  fortress  of  Rosas.  Another  newly  created  marshal, 
the  skilful  and  valiant  Catinat,  had  descended  from  the 
Alps  on  Piedmont,  and  had,  at  Marsiglia,  gained  a 
complete  victory  over  the  forces  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
This  battle  is  memorable  as  the  first  of  a  long  series 
of  battles  in  which  the  Irish  troops  retrieved  the  honor 
lost  by  misfortune  and  misconduct  in  domestic  war. 
Some  of  the  exiles  of  Limerick  showed,  on  that  day, 
under  the  standard  of  France,  a  valor  which  distin¬ 
guished  them  among  many  thousands  of  brave  men. 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  on  the  same  day,  a  bat¬ 
talion  of  the  persecuted  and  expatriated  Huguenots 
stood  firm  amidst  the  general  disorder  round  the 
standard  of  Savoy,  and  fell  fighting  desperately  to  the 
last. 

The  Duke  of  Lorges  had  marched  into  the  Palatinate, 
already  twice  devastated,  and  had  found  that  Turenne 
and  Duras,  had  left  him  something  to  destroy.  Heidel¬ 
berg,  just  beginning  to  rise  again  from  its  ruins,  was 
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again  sacked,  the  peaceable  citizens  butchered,  their 
wives  and  daughters  foully  outraged.  The  very  choirs 
of  the  churches  were  stained  with  blood  :  the  pyxes  and 
crucifixes  were  torn  from  the  altars  :  the  tombs  of  the 
ancient  Electors  were  broken  open ;  the  corpses,  stripped 
of  their  cere-cloths  and  ornaments,  were  dragged  about 
the  streets.  The  skull  of  the  father  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  was  beaten  to  fragments  by  the  soldiers  of  a 
prince  among  the  ladies  of  whose  splendid  court  she 
held  the  foremost  place. 

And  yet  a  discerning  eye  might  have  perceived  that, 
unfortunate  as  the  confederates  seemed  to  have  been, 

the  advantage  had  really  been  on  their  side. 
Distress  of  contest  was  nUite  as  much  a  financial  as 

France.  x 

a  military  contest.  The  French  King  had, 
some  months  before,  said  that  the  last  piece  of  gold 
would  carry  the  day  ;  and  he  now  began  painfully  to 
feel  the  truth  of  the  saying.  England  was  undoubtedly 
hard  pressed  by  public  burdens  :  but  still  she  stood  up 
erect.  France  meanwhile  was  fast  sinking.  Her  re¬ 
cent  efforts  had  been  too  much  for  her  strength,  and 
had  left  her  spent  and  unstrung.  Never  had  her  rulers 
shown  more  ingenuity  in  devising  taxes,  or  more  se¬ 
verity  in  exacting  them  :  but  by  no  ingenuity,  by  no 
severity,  was  it  possible  to  raise  the  sums  necessary  for 
another  such  campaign  as  that  of  1693.  In  England 
the  harvest  had  been  abundant.  In  France  the  corn 
and  the  wine  had  again  failed.  The  people,  as  usual, 
railed  at  the  government.  The  government,  with 
shameful  ignorance  or  more  shameful  dishonesty,  tried 
to  direct  the  public  indignation  against  the  dealers  in 
grain.  Decrees  appeared  which  seemed  to  have  been 
elaborately  framed  for  the  purpose  of  turning  dearth 
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into  famine.  The  nation  was  assured  that  there  was 
no  reason  for  uneasiness,  that  there  was  more  than  a 
sufficient  supply  of  food,  and  that  the  scarcity  had 
been  produced  by  the  villainous  arts  of  misers  who 
locked  up  their  stores  in  the  hope  of  making  enormous 
gains.  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  inspect  the 
granaries,  and  were  empowered  to  send  to  market  all 
the  corn  that  was  not  necessary  for  the  consumption 
of  the  proprietors.  Such  interference  of  course  in¬ 
creased  the  suffering  which  it  meant  to  relieve.  But 
in  the  midst  of  the  general  distress  there  was  an  arti¬ 
ficial  plenty  in  one  favored  spot.  The  most  arbitrary 
prince  must  always  stand  in  some  awe  of  an  immense 
mass  of  human  beings  collected  in  the  neighborhood 
of  his  own  palace.  Apprehensions  similar  to  those 
which  had  induced  the  Caesars  to  extort  from  Africa 
and  Egypt  the  means  of  pampering  the  rabble  of  Rome 
induced  Lewis  to  aggravate  the  misery  of  twenty 
provinces  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  one  huge  city  in 
good-humor.  He  ordered  bread  to  be  distributed  in  all 
the  parishes  of  the  capital  at  less  than  half  the  market- 
price.  The  English  Jacobites  were  stupid  enough  to 
extol  the  wisdom  and  humanity  of  this  arrangement. 
The  harvest,  they  said,  had  been  good  in  England  and 
bad  in  France  ;  and  yet  the  loaf  was  cheaper  at  Paris 
than  in  London ;  and  the  explanation  was  simple.  The 
French  had  a  sovereign  whose  heart  was  French,  and 
who  watched  over  his  people  with  the  solicitude  of  a 
father,  while  the  English  were  cursed  with  a  Dutch 
tyrant,  who  sent  their  corn  to  Holland.  The  truth  was 
that  a  week  of  such  fatherly  government  as  that  of 
Lewis  would  have  raised  all  England  in  arms  from 
Northumberland  to  Cornwall.  That  there  might  be 
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abundance  at  Paris,  the  people  of  Normandy  and  Anjou 
were  stuffing  themselves  with  nettles.  That  there 
might  be  tranquillity  at  Paris,  the  peasantry  were 
fighting  with  the  bargemen  and  the  troops  all  along 
the  Loire  and  the  Seine.  Multitudes  fled  from  those 
rural  districts  where  bread  cost  five  sous  a  pound  to 
the  happy  place  where  bread  wras  to  be  had  for  two 
sous  a  pound.  It  was  necessary  to  drive  the  famished 
crowd  back  by  force  from  the  barriers,  and  to  denounce 
the  most  terrible  punishments  against  all  who  should 
not  go  home  and  starve  quietly.1 

Lewis  was  sensible  that  the  nerves  of  France  had 
been  overstrained  by  the  exertions  of  the  last  cam¬ 
paign.  Even  if  her  harvests  and  her  vintage  had  been 
abundant,  she  would  not  have  been  able  to  do  in  1694 
what  she  had  done  in  1693  ;  and  it  was  utterly  impos¬ 
sible  that,  in  a  season  of  extreme  distress,  she  should 
again  send  into  the  field  armies  superior  in  number  on 
every  point  to  the  armies  of  the  coalition.  New  con¬ 
quests  were  not  to  be  expected.  It  would  be  much  if 
the  harassed  and  exhausted  land,  beset  on  all  sides  by 
enemies,  should  be  able  to  sustain  a  defensive  war 
without  any  disaster.  So  able  a  politician  as  the 
French  King  could  not  but  feel  that  it  would  be  for  his 
advantage  to  treat  with  the  allies  while  they  were 
still  awed  by  the  remembrance  of  the  gigantic  efforts 
which  his  kingdom  had  just  made,  and  before  the  col¬ 
lapse  which  had  followed  those  efforts  should  become 
visible. 

He  had  long  been  communicating  through  various 

1  See  the  Monthly  Mercuries  and  London  Gazettes  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  October,  November,  and  December,  1693  ;  Dangeau, 
Sept.  5,  27,  Oct.  21,  Nov.  21  ;  the  Price  of  the  Abdication,  1693. 
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channels  with  some  members  of  the  confederacy,  and 
trying  to  induce  them  to  separate  from  the  rest.  But 
he  had  as  yet  made  no  overture  tending  to  a  general 
pacification.  For  he  knew  that  there  could  be  no 
general  pacification  unless  he  was  prepared  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  James,  and  to  acknowledge  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  as  King  and  Queen  of  England. 
That  was  in  truth  the  point  on  which  everything 
turned.  What  should  be  done  with  those  great  fort¬ 
resses  which  Lewis  had  unjustly  seized  and  annexed 
to  his  empire  in  time  of  peace — Luxemburg  which 
overawed  the  Moselle,  and  Strasburg  which  domineered 
over  the  Upper  Rhine  ;  what  should  be  done  with  the 
places  which  he  had  recently  won  in  open  war — Philips- 
burg,  Mons,  and  Namur,  Huy  and  Charleroy  ;  what 
barrier  should  be  given  to  the  States-general  ;  on  what 
terms  Lorraine  should  be  restored  to  its  hereditary 
dukes  ;  these  were  assuredly  not  unimportant  ques¬ 
tions.  But  the  all-important  question  was  whether 
England  was  to  be,  as  she  had  been  under  James,  a  de¬ 
pendency  of  France,  or,  as  she  was  under  William  and 
Mary,  a  power  of  the  first  rank.  If  Lewis  really  wished 
for  peace,  he  must  bring  himself  to  recognize  the  sov¬ 
ereigns  whom  he  had  so  often  designated  as  usurpers. 
Could  he  bring  himself  to  recognize  them  ?  His  super¬ 
stition,  his  pride,  his  regard  for  the  unhappy  exiles 
who  were  pining  at  Saint  Germains,  his  personal  dis¬ 
like  of  the  indefatigable  and  unconquerable  adversary 
who  had  been  constantly  crossing  his  path  during 
twenty  years,  were  on  one  side  :  his  interests  and  those 
of  his  people  were  on  the  other.  He  must  have  been 
sensible  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  subjugate  the 
English,  that  he  must  at  last  leave  them  to  choose 
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their  government  for  themselves,  and  that  what  he 
must  do  at  last  it  would  be  best  to  do  soon.  Yet  he 
could  not  at  once  make  up  his  mind  to  what  was  so 
disagreeable  to  him.  He,  however,  opened  a  negotia¬ 
tion  with  the  States-general  through  the  intervention 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  and  sent  a  confidential  emis¬ 
sary  to  confer  in  secret  at  Brussels  with  Dykvelt,  who 
possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  William.  There  was 
much  discussion  about  matters  of  secondary  import¬ 
ance  :  but  the  great  question  remained  unsettled.  The 
French  agent  used,  in  private  conversation,  expressions 
plainly  implying  that  the  government  which  he  repre¬ 
sented  was  prepared  to  recognize  William  and  Mary  : 
but  no  formal  assurance  could  be  obtained  from  him. 
Just  at  the  same  time  the  King  of  Denmark  informed 
the  allies  that  he  was  endeavoring  to  prevail  on  France 
not  to  insist  on  the  restoration  of  James  as  an  indis¬ 
pensable  condition  of  peace,  but  did  not  say  that  his 
endeavors  had  as  yet  been  successful.  Meanwhile 
Avaux,  who  was  now  ambassador  at  Stockholm,  in¬ 
formed  the  King  of  Sweden,  that,  as  the  dignity  of  all 
crowned  heads  had  been  outraged  in  the  person  of 
James,  the  Most  Christian  King  felt  assured  that  not 
only  neutral  powers,  but  even  the  Emperor,  would  try 
to  find  some  expedient  which  might  remove  so  grave 
a  cause  of  quarrel.  The  expedient  at  which  Avaux 
hinted  doubtless  was  that  James  should  waive  his 
rights,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  be  sent  to 
England,  bred  a  Protestant,  adopted  by  William  and 
Mary,  and  declared  their  heir.  To  such  an  arrange¬ 
ment  William  would  probably  have  had  no  strong  per¬ 
sonal  objection.  But  we  may  be  assured  that  he 
neither  would  nor  could  have  made  it  a  condition  of 
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peace  with  France.  Who  should  reign  in  England 
was  a  question  to  be  decided  by  England  alone.’ 

It  might  well  be  suspected  that  a  negotiation  con¬ 
ducted  in  this  manner  was  merely  meant  to  divide  the 
confederates.  William  understood  the  whole  import¬ 
ance  of  the  conjuncture.  He  had  not,  it  may  be,  the 
eye  of  a  great  captain  for  all  the  turns  of  a  battle.  But 
he  had,  in  the  highest  perfection,  the  eye  of  a  great 
statesman  for  all  the  turns  of  a  war.  That  France  had 
at  length  made  overtures  to  him  was  a  sufficient  proof 
that  she  felt  herself  spent  and  sinking.  That  those 
overtures  were  made  with  extreme  reluctance  and  hesi¬ 
tation  proved  that  she  had  not  yet  come  to  a  temper  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  have  peace  with  her  on  fair 
terms.  He  saw  that  the  enemy  was  beginning  to  give 
ground,  and  that  this  was  the  time  to  assume  the 
offensive,  to  push  forward,  to  bring  up  every  reserve. 
But  whether  the  opportunity  should  be  seized  or  lost  it 
did  not  belong  to  him  to  decide.  The  King  of  France 
might  levy  troops  and  exact  taxes  without  any  limit 
save  that  which  the  laws  of  nature  impose  on  despot¬ 
ism.  But  the  King  of  England  could  do  nothing  with¬ 
out  the  support  of  the  House  of  Commons  ;  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  though  it  had  hitherto  supported 
him  zealously  and  liberally,  was  not  a  body  on  which 
he  could  rely.  It  had,  indeed,  got  into  a  state  which 
perplexed  and  alarmed  all  the  most  sagacious  poli¬ 
ticians  of  that  age.  There  was  something  appalling 

1  Correspondence  of  William  and  Heinsius;  Danish  Note, 
dated  Dec.  |q,  1693.  The  note  delivered  by  Avaux  to  the 
Swedish  government  at  this  time  will  be  found  in  Lamberty’s 
Collection ,  and  in  the  Actes  et  Memoires  des  Negotiations  de 
la  Paix  de  Ryswick. 
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in  the  union  of  such  boundless  power  and  such  bound¬ 
less  caprice.  The  fate  of  the  whole  civilized  world 
depended  on  the  votes  of  the  representatives  of  the 
English  people  ;  and  there  was  no  public  man  who 
could  venture  to  say  with  confidence  what  those  repre¬ 
sentatives  might  not  be  induced  to  vote  within  twenty- 
four  hours.1  William  painfully  felt  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  for  a  prince  dependent  on  an  assembly  so  vio¬ 
lent  at  one  time,  so  languid  at  another,  to  effect  any¬ 
thing  great.  Indeed,  though  no  sovereign  did  so  much 
to  secure  and  to  extend  the  power  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  no  sovereign  loved  the  House  of  Commons 
less.  Nor  is  this  strange  :  for  he  saw  that  House  at 
the  very  worst.  He  saw  it  when  it  had  just  acquired 
the  power,  and  had  not  yet  acquired  the  gravity,  of  a 
senate.  In  his  letters  to  Heinsius  he  perpetually  com¬ 
plains  of  the  endless  talking,  the  factious  squabbling, 
the  inconstancy,  the  dilatoriousness  of  the  body  which 
his  situation  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  treat  with 
deference.  His  complaints  were  by  no  means  un¬ 
founded  :  but  he  had  not  discovered  either  the  cause  or 
the  cure  of  the  evil. 

The  truth  was  that  the  change  which  the  Revolution 
had  made  in  the  situation  of  the  House  of 
Commons  had  made  another  change  neces¬ 
sary  ;  and  that  other  change  had  not  yet 
taken  place.  There  was  parliamentary  gov¬ 
ernment  :  but  there  was  no  Ministry  ;  and, 

1  “  Sir  John  bowther  says,  nobody  can  know  one  day  what  a 
House  of  Commons  would  do  the  next ;  in  which  all  agreed 
with  him.”  These  remarkable  words  were  written  by  Caer- 
marthen  on  the  margin  of  a  paper  drawn  up  by  Rochester  in 
August,  1692.  Dalrymple,  Appendix  to  Part  II.,  Chap.  vii. 
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without  a  Ministry,  the  working  of  a  parliamentary 
government,  such  as  ours,  must  always  be  unsteady 
and  unsafe. 

It  is  essential  to  our  liberties  that  the  House  of 
Commons  should  exercise  a  control  over  all  the  de¬ 
partments  of  the  executive  administration.  And  yet 
it  is  evident  that  a  crowd  of  five  or  six  hundred  people, 
even  if  they  were  intellectually  much  above  the  aver- 
age  of  the  members  of  the  best  Parliament,  even  if 
every  one  of  them  were  a  Burleigh  or  a  Sully,  would 
be  unfit  for  executive  functions.  It  has  been  truly 
said  that  every  large  collection  of  human  beings,  how¬ 
ever  well  educated,  has  a  strong  tendency  to  become  a 
mob  ;  and  a  country  of  which  the  supreme  Bxecutive 
Council  is  a  mob  is  surely  in  a  perilous  situation. 

Happily  a  way  has  been  found  out  in  which  the 
House  of  Commons  can  exercise  a  paramount  influence 
over  the  executive  government,  without  assuming 
functions  such  as  can  never  be  well  discharged  by  a 
body  so  numerous  and  so  variously  composed.  An 
institution  which  did  not  exist  in  the  times  of  the 
Plantagenets,  of  the  Tudors,  or  of  the  Stuarts,  an  insti¬ 
tution  not  known  to  the  law,  an  institution  not  men¬ 
tioned  in  any  statute,  an  institution  of  which  such 
writers  as  De  Lolme  and  Blackstone  take  no  notice, 
began  to  exist  a  few  years  after  the  Revolution,  grew 
rapidly  into  importance,  became  firmly  established,  and 
is  now  almost  as  essential  a  part  of  our  polity  as  the 
Parliament  itself.  This  institution  is  the  Ministry. 

The  Ministry  is,  in  fact,  a  committee  of  leading  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  two  Houses.  It  is  nominated  by  the  crown : 
but  it  consists  exclusively  of  statesmen  whose  opinions 
on  the  pressing  questions  of  the  time  agree,  in  the 

VOL.  VIII. — 1 7. 
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main,  with  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Among  the  members  of  this  committee 
are  distributed  the  great  departments  of  the  adminis¬ 
tration.  Each  minister  conducts  the  ordinary  business 
of  his  own  office  without  reference  to  his  colleagues. 
But  the  most  important  business  of  every  office,  and 
especially  such  business  as  is  likely  to  be  the  subject 
of  discussion  in  Parliament,  is  brought  under  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  whole  Ministry.  In  Parliament  the 
ministers  are  bound  to  act  as  one  man  on  all  questions 
relating  to  the  executive  government.  If  one  of  them 
dissents  from  the  rest  on  a  question  too  important  to 
admit  of  compromise,  it  is  his  duty  to  retire.  While 
the  ministers  retain  the  confidence  of  the  parliamentary 
majority,  that  majority  supports  them  against  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  rejects  every  motion  which  reflects  on  them 
or  is  likely  to  embarrass  them.  If  they  forfeit  that 
confidence,  if  the  parliamentary  majority  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  way  in  which  patronage  is  distributed,  with 
the  way  in  which  the  prerogative  of  mercy  is  used, 
with  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  with  the  conduct 
of  a  war,  the  remedy  is  simple.  It  is  not  necessary 
that  the  Commons  should  take  on  themselves  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  administration,  that  they  should  request  the 
crown  to  make  this  man  a  bishop  and  that  man  a 
judge,  to  pardon  one  criminal  and  to  execute  another, 
to  negotiate  a  treaty  on  a  particular  basis  or  to  send  an 
expedition  to  a  particular  place.  They  have  merely  to 
declare  that  they  have  ceased  to  trust  the  Ministry, 
and  to  ask  for  a  Ministry  which  they  can  trust. 

It  is  by  means  of  ministries  thus  constituted,  and 
thus  changed,  that  the  English  government  has  long 
been  conducted  in  general  conformity  with  the  de- 
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liberate  sense  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  yet  has 
been  wonderfully  free  from  the  vices  which  are  charac¬ 
teristic  of  governments  administered  by  large,  tumultu¬ 
ous,  and  divided  assemblies.  A  few  distinguished 
persons,  agreeing  in  their  general  opinions,  are  the 
confidential  advisers  at  once  of  the  Sovereign  and  of 
the  Estates  of  the  Realm.  In  the  closet  they  speak 
with  the  authority  of  men  who  stand  high  in  the  esti¬ 
mation  of  the  representatives  of  the  people.  In  Parlia¬ 
ment  they  speak  with  the  authority  of  men  versed  in 
great  affairs  and  acquainted  with  all  the  secrets  of  the 
State.  Thus  the  Cabinet  has  something  of  the  popular 
character  of  a  representative  body ;  and  the  representa¬ 
tive  body  has  something  of  the  gravity  of  a  Cabinet. 

Sometimes  the  state  of  parties  is  such  that  no  set  of 
men  who  can  be  brought  together  possesses  the  full 
confidence  and  steady  support  of  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  When  this  is  the  case,  there 
must  be  a  weak  Ministry  ;  and  there  will  probably  be 
a  rapid  succession  of  weak  ministries.  At  such  times 
the  House  of  Commons  never  fails  to  get  into  a  state 
which  no  person  friendly  to  representative  government 
can  contemplate  without  uneasiness,  into  a  state  which 
may  enable  us  to  form  some  faint  notion  of  the  state  of 
that  House  during  the  earlier  years  of  the  reign  of 
William.  The  notion  is,  indeed,  but  faint  :  for  the 
weakest  Ministry  has  great  power  as  a  regulator  of 
parliamentary  proceedings  ;  and  in  the  earlier  years  of 
the  reign  of  William  there  was  no  Ministry  at  all. 

No  writer  has  yet  attempted  to  trace  the  progress  of 
this  institution,  an  institution  indispensable  to  the  har¬ 
monious  working  of  our  other  institutions.  The  first 
Ministry  was  the  work  partly  of  mere  chance,  and 
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partly  of  wisdom  ;  not,  however,  of  that  highest  wis¬ 
dom  which  is  conversant  with  great  principles  of  po¬ 
litical  philosophy,  but  of  that  lower  wisdom 
Ministry  which  meets  daily  exigencies  by  daily  ex- 
graduaiiy  pedients.  Neither  William  nor  the  most  en¬ 
lightened  of  his  advisers  fully  understood  the 


formed. 


nature  and  importance  of  that  noiseless  revolution  for  it 
was  no  less — which  began  about  the  close  of  1693,  and 
was  completed  about  the  close  of  1696.  But  everybody 
could  perceive  that,  at  the  close  of  1693,  the  chief  offices 
in  the  government  were  distributed  not  unequally  be¬ 
tween  the  two  great  parties,  that  the  men  w7ho  held 
these  offices  were  perpetually  caballing  against  each 
other,  haranguing  against  each  other,  moving  votes  of 
censure  on  each  other,  exhibiting  articles  of  impeach¬ 
ment  against  each  other,  and  that  the  temper  of  the 
House  of  Commons  was  wild,  ungovernable,  and  un¬ 
certain.  Everybody  could  perceive  that  at  the  close 
of  1696  all  the  principal  servants  of  the  crown  were 
Whigs,  closely  bound  together  by  public  and  private 
ties,  and  prompt  to  defend  one  another  against  every 
attack,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  arrajmd  in  good  order  under  those  leaders,  and 
had  learned  to  move,  like  one  man,  at  the  word  of 
command.  The  history  of  the  period  of  transition  and 
of  the  steps  by  which  the  change  was  effected  is  in  a 
high  degree  curious  and  interesting. 

The  statesman  who  had  the  chief  share  in  forming 
the  first  English  Ministry  had  once  been  but  too  well 
known,  but  had  long  hidden  himself  from 
the  public  gaze,  and  had  recently  emerged 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  it  had  been  expected  that 
he  would  pass  the  remains  of  an  ignominious  and  dis- 
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astrous  life.  During  that  period  of  general  terror  and 
confusion  which  followed  the  flight  of  Janies,  Sunder¬ 
land  disappeared.  It  was  high  time  :  for  of  all  the 
agents  of  the  fallen  government  he  was,  with  the  single 
exception  of  Jeffreys,  the  most  odious  of  the  nation. 
Few  knew  that  Sunderland’s  voice  had  in  secret  been 
given  against  the  spoliation  of  Magdalene  College  and 
the  prosecution  of  the  Bishops  :  but  all  knew  that  he 
had  signed  numerous  instruments  dispensing  with 
statutes,  that  he  had  sat  in  the  High  Commission,  that 
he  had  turned  or  pretended  to  turn  Papist,  that  he  had, 
a  few  days  after  his  apostasy,  appeared  in  Westminster 
Hall  as  a  witness  against  the  oppressed  fathers  of  the 
Church.  He  had,  indeed,  atoned  for  many  crimes  by 
one  crime  baser  than  all  the  rest.  As  soon  as  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  day  of  deliverance  and  retri¬ 
bution  wTas  at  hand,  he  had,  by  a  most  dexterous  and 
seasonable  treason,  earned  his  pardon.  During  the 
three  months  which  preceded  the  arrival  of  the  Dutch 
armament  in  Torbay,  he  had  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
liberty  and  of  the  Protestant  religion  services  of  which 
it  is  difficult  to  overrate  either  the  wickedness  or  the 
utility.  To  him  chief!}"  it  was  owing  that,  at  the  most 
critical  moment  in  our  history,  a  French  army  was  not 
menacing  the  Batavian  frontier,  and  a  French  fleet 
hovering  about  the  English  coast.  William  could  not, 
without  staining  his  own  honor,  refuse  to  protect  one 
whom  he  had  not  scrupled  to  employ.  Yet  it  was  no 
easy  task  even  for  William  to  save  that  guilty  head 
from  the  first  outbreak  of  public  fury.  For  even  those 
extreme  politicians  of  both  sides  who  agreed  in  nothing 
else  agreed  in  calling  for  vengeance  on  the  renegade. 
The  Whigs  hated  him  as  the  vilest  of  the  slaves  by 
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whom  the  late  government  had  been  served,  and  the 
Jacobites  as  the  vilest  of  the  traitors  by  whom  it  had 
been  overthrown.  Had  he  remained  in  England,  he 
would  probably  have  died  by  the  hand  of  the  execu¬ 
tioner,  if,  indeed,  the  executioner  had  not  been  antici¬ 
pated  by  the  populace.  But  in  Holland  a  political 
refugee,  favored  by  the  Stadtholder,  might  hope  to  live 
unmolested.  To  Holland  Sunderland  fled,  disguised, 
it  is  said,  as  a  woman  ;  and  his  wife  accompanied  him. 
At  Rotterdam,  a  town  devoted  to  the  House  of  Orange, 
he  thought  himself  secure.  But  the  magistrates  were 
not  in  all  the  secrets  of  the  Prince,  and  were  assured 
by  some  busy  Englishmen  that  His  Highness  would 
be  delighted  to  hear  of  the  arrest  of  the  Popish  dog, 
the  Judas,  whose  appearance  on  Tower  Hill  was  im¬ 
patiently  expected  by  all  London.  Sunderland  was 
thrown  into  prison,  and  remained  there  till  an  order  for 
his  release  arrived  from  Whitehall.  He  then  proceeded 
to  Amsterdam,  and  there  changed  his  religion  again. 
His  second  apostasy  edified  his  wife  as  much  as  his 
first  apostasy  had  edified  his  master.  The  Countess 
wrote  to  assure  her  pious  friends  in  England  that  her 
poor  dear  lord’s  heart  had  at  last  been  really  touched 
by  divine  grace,  and  that,  in  spite  of  all  her  afflictions, 
she  was  comforted  by  seeing  him  so  true  a  convert. 
We  may,  however,  without  any  violation  of  Christian 
charity,  suspect  that  he  was  still  the  same  false,  callous 
Sunderland  who,  a  few  months  before,  had  made 
Bonrepaux  shudder  by  denying  the  existence  of  a  God, 
and  had,  at  the  same  time,  won  the  heart  of  James  by 
pretending  to  believe  in  transubstantiation.  In  a  short 
time  the  banished  man  put  forth  an  apology  for  his 
conduct.  This  apology,  when  examined,  will  be  found 
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to  amount  merely  to  a  confession  that  he  had  com¬ 
mitted  one  series  of  crimes  in  order  to  gain  James’s 
favor,  and  another  series  in  order  to  avoid  being  in¬ 
volved  in  James’s  rain.  The  writer  concluded  by 
announcing  his  intention  to  pass  all  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  penitence  and  prayer.  He  soon  retired  from  Am¬ 
sterdam  to  Utrecht,  and  at  Utrecht  made  himself  con¬ 
spicuous  by  his  regular  and  devout  attendance  on  the 
ministrations  of  Huguenot  preachers.  If  his  letters 
and  those  of  his  wife  were  to  be  trusted,  he  had  done 
forever  with  ambition.  He  longed,  indeed,  to  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  return  from  exile,  not  that  he  might  again 
enjoy  and  dispense  the  favors  of  the  crown,  not  that  his 
antechambers  might  again  be  filled  by  the  daily  swarm 
of  suitors,  but  that  he  might  see  again  the  turf,  the 
trees,  and  the  family  pictures  of  his  country-seat.  His 
only  wish  was  to  be  suffered  to  end  his  troubled 
life  at  Althorpe  ;  and  he  would  be  content  to  forfeit 
his  head  if  ever  he  went  beyond  the  palings  of  his 
park.' 

While  the  House  of  Commons,  which  had  been  elected 
during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  was  busily  engaged 
in  the  work  of  proscription,  he  could  not  venture  to 
show  himself  in  England.  But  when  that  assembly 
had  ceased  to  exist,  he  thought  himself  safe.  He  re¬ 
turned  a  few  days  after  the  Act  of  Grace  had  been 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  Lords.  From  the  benefit  of 
that  act  he  was  by  name  excluded  :  but  he  well  knew 
that  he  had  now  nothing  to  fear.  He  went  privately 
to  Kensington,  was  admitted  into  the  closet,  had  an 

1  See  Sunderland’s  celebrated  Narrative,  which  has  often 
been  printed,  and  his  wife’s  letters,  which  are  among  the  Sid¬ 
ney  Papers ,  published  by  Mr.  Blencowe. 
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audience  which  lasted  two  hours,  and  theu  retired  to 
his  country  house. 1 

During  many  months  he  led  a  secluded  life,  and  had 
no  residence  in  Bondon.  Once  in  the  spring  of  1691, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  public,  he  showed  his 
face  in  the  circle  at  court,  and  was  graciously  received.2 
He  seems  to  have  been  afraid  that  he  might,  on  his  re¬ 
appearance  in  Parliament,  receive  some  marked  affront. 
He  therefore,  very  prudently,  stole  down  to  West¬ 
minster  in  the  dead  time  of  the  year,  on  a  day  to  which 
the  Houses  stood  adjourned  by  the  royal  command,  and 
on  which  they  met  merely  for  the  purpose  of  adjourn¬ 
ing  again.  He  had  just  time  to  present  himself,  to  take 
the  oaths,  to  sign  the  declaration  against  transub- 
stantiation,  and  to  resume  his  seat.  None  of  the  few 
peers  who  were  present  had  an  opportunity  of  making 
any  remark.3  It  was  not  till  the  year  1692  that  he 
began  to  attend  regularly.  He  was  silent  :  but  silent 
he  had  always  been  in  large  assemblies,  even  when  he 
was  at  the  zenith  of  power.  His  talents  were  not  those 
of  a  public  speaker.  The  art  in  which  he  surpassed  all 
men  was  the  art  of  whispering.  His  tact,  his  quick 
eye  for  the  foibles  of  individuals,  his  caressing  man¬ 
ners,  his  power  of  insinuation,  and,  above  all,  his 
apparent  frankness,  made  him  irresistible  in  private 
conversation.  By  means  of  these  qualities  he  had 
governed  James,  and  now  aspired  to  govern  William. 

To  govern  William,  indeed,  was  not  easy.  But 
Sunderland  succeeded  in  obtaining  such  a  measure  of 
favor  and  influence  as  excited  much  surprise  and  some 
indignation.  In  truth,  scarcely  any  mind  was  strong 

1  Van  Citters,  May  T%,  1690.  2  Evelyn,  April  24,  1691. 

*  Lords'  Journals,  April  28,  1691. 
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enough  to  resist  the  witchery  of  his  talk  and  of  his 
manners.  Every  man  is  prone  to  believe  in  the  grati¬ 
tude  and  attachment  even  of  the  most  worthless  persons 
on  whom  he  has  conferred  great  benefits.  It  can  there¬ 
fore  hardly  be  thought  strange  that  the  most  skilful  of 
all  flatterers  should  have  been  heard  with  favor,  when 
he,  with  every  outward  sign  of  strong  emotion,  im¬ 
plored  permission  to  dedicate  all  his  faculties  to  the 
service  of  the  generous  protector  to  whom  he  owed 
property,  liberty,  life.  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
to  suppose  that  the  King  was  deceived.  He  may  have 
thought,  with  good  reason,  that,  though  little  confi¬ 
dence  could  be  placed  in  Sunderland’s  professions, 
much  confidence  might  be  placed  in  Sunderland’s  situ¬ 
ation  ;  and  the  truth  is  that  Sunderland  proved,  on  the 
whole,  a  more  faithful  servant  than  a  less  depraved 
man  might  have  been.  He  did  indeed  make,  in  pro¬ 
found  secrecy,  some  timid  overtures  toward  a  reconcili¬ 
ation  with  James.  But  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed 
that,  even  had  those  overtures  been  graciously  re¬ 
ceived — and  they  appear  to  have  been  received  very 
ungraciously — the  twice-turned  renegade  would  never 
have  rendered  any  real  service  to  the  Jacobite  cause. 
He  well  knew  that  he  had  done  that  which  at  Saint 
Germains  must  be  regarded  as  inexpiable.  It  was  not 
merely  that  he  had  been  treacherous  and  ungrateful. 
Marlborough  had  been  as  treacherous  and  as  ungrate¬ 
ful  ;  and  Marlborough  had  been  pardoned.  But  Marl¬ 
borough  had  not  been  guilty  of  the  impious  hypocrisy 
of  counterfeiting  the  signs  of  conversion.  Marlborough 
had  not  pretended  to  be  convinced  by  the  arguments  of 
the  Jesuits,  to  be  touched  by  divine  grace,  to  pine  for 
union  with  the  only  true  Church.  Marlborough  had 
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not,  when  Popery  was  in  the  ascendant,  crossed  him¬ 
self,  shrived  himself,  done  penance,  taken  the  com¬ 
munion  in  one  kind,  and,  as  soon  as  a  turn  of  fortune 
came,  apostatized  back  again,  and  proclaimed  to  all  the 
world  that,  when  he  knelt  at  the  confessional  and  re¬ 
ceived  the  host,  he  was  merely  laughing  at  the  King 
and  the  priests.  The  crime  of  Sunderland  was  one 
which  could  never  be  forgiven  by  James  ;  and  a 
crime  which  could  never  be  forgiven  by  James  was,  in 
some  sense,  a  recommendation  to  William.  The  court, 
nay  the  council,  was  full  of  men  who  might  hope  to 
prosper  if  the  banished  King  were  restored.  But  Sun¬ 
derland  had  left  himself  no  retreat.  He  had  broken 
down  all  the  bridges  behind  him.  He  had  been  so  false 
to  one  side  that  he  must  of  necessity  be  true  to  the  other. 
That  he  was  in  the  main  true  to  the  government  which 
now  protected  him  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  ;  and, 
being  true,  he  could  not  but  be  useful.  He  was,  in 
some  respects,  eminently  qualified  to  be  at  that  time 
an  adviser  of  the  crown.  He  had  exactly  the  talents 
and  the  knowledge  which  William  wanted.  The  two 
together  would  have  made  up  a  consummate  statesman. 
The  master  was  capable  of  forming  and  executing  large 
designs,  but  was  negligent  of  those  small  arts  in  which 
the  servant  excelled.  The  master  saw  farther  off  than 
other  men  :  but  what  was  near  no  man  saw  so  clearly 
as  the  servant.  The  master,  though  profoundly  versed 
in  the  politics  of  the  great  community  of  nations,  never 
thoroughly  understood  the  politics  of  his  own  kingdom. 
The  servant  was  perfectly  well-informed  as  to  the 
temper  and  the  organization  of  the  English  factions, 
and  as  to  the  strong  and  weak  parts  of  the  character  of 
every  Englishman  of  note. 
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Early  in  1693,  it  was  rumored  that  Sunderland  was 
consulted  on  all  important  questions  relating  to  the  in¬ 
ternal  administration  of  the  realm  ;  and  the  rumor  be¬ 
came  stronger  when  it  was  known  that  he  had  come  up 
to  Eondon  in  the  autumn,  and  that  he  had  taken  a 
large  mansion  near  Whitehall.  The  coffee-house  poli¬ 
ticians  were  confident  that  he  was  about  to  hold  some 
high  office.  As  yet,  however,  he  had  the  wisdom  to 
be  content  with  the  reality  of  power,  and  to  leave  the 
show  to  others.1 

His  opinion  was  that,  so  long  as  the  King  tried  to 
balance  the  two  great  parties  against  each  other,  and  to 
divide  his  favor  equally  between  them,  both 
advises  the  would  think  themselves  ill  used,  and  neither 
King  to  give  would  lend  to  the  government  that  hearty 
to thewhigs? anc^  steady  support  which  was  now  greatly 
needed.  His  Majesty  must  make  up  his 
mind  to  give  a  marked  preference  to  one  or  the  other  ; 
and  there  were  three  weighty  reasons  for  giving  the 
preference  to  the  Whigs. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Whigs  were  on  principle  at¬ 
tached  to  the  reigning  dynast}".  In  their  view  the 
Reasons  for  Revolution  had  been,  not  merely  necessary, 
preferring  not  merely  justifiable,  but  happy  and  glori- 
the  whigs.  ous.  jj.  paq  been  the  triumph  of  their 
political  theory.  When  they  swore  allegiance  to  Wil¬ 
liam,  they  swore  without  scruple  or  reservation  ;  and 
they  were  so  far  from  having  any  doubt  about  his  title 
that  they  thought  it  the  best  of  all  titles.  The  Tories, 
on  the  other  hand,  very  generally  disapproved  of  that 
vote  of  the  Convention  which  had  placed  him  on  the 
throne.  Some  of  them  were  at  heart  Jacobites,  and 
1  L’ Hermitage,  Sept.  £f,  Oct.  1693. 
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had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  him  only  that  they 
might  be  better  able  to  injure  him.  Others,  though 
they  thought  it  their  duty  to  obey  him  as  King  in  fact, 
denied  that  he  was  King  by  right,  and,  if  they  were 
loyal  to  him,  were  loyal  without  enthusiasm.  There 
could,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  on  which  of  the  two 
parties  it  would  be  safer  for  him  to  rely. 

In  the  second  place,  as  to  the  particular  matter  on 
which  his  heart  was  at  present  set,  the  Whigs  were,  as 
a  body,  prepared  to  support  him  strenuously,  and  the 
Tories  were,  as  a  body,  inclined  to  thwart  him.  The 
minds  of  men  were  at  this  time  much  occupied  by  the 
question,  in  what  way  the  war  ought  to  be  carried  on. 
To  that  question  the  two  parties  returned  very  different 
answers.  An  opinion  had  during  many  months  been 
growing  among  the  Tories  that  the  policy  of  England 
ought  to  be  strictly  insular  ;  that  she  ought  to  leave 
the  defence  of  Flanders  and  the  Rhine  to  the  States- 
general,  the  House  of  Austria,  and  the  Princes  of  the 
Empire  ;  that  she  ought  to  carry  on  hostilities  with 
vigor  by  sea,  but  to  keep  up  only  such  an  army  as 
might,  with  the  help  of  the  militia,  be  sufficient  to 
repel  an  invasion.  It  was  plain  that,  if  such  a  system 
were  adopted,  there  might  be  an  immediate  reduction 
of  the  taxes  which  pressed  most  heavily  on  the  nation. 
But  the  Whigs  maintained  that  this  relief  would  be 
dearly  purchased.  Many  thousands  of  brave  English 
soldiers  were  now  in  Flanders.  Yet  the  allies  had  not 
been  able  to  prevent  the  French  from  taking  Mons  in 
1691,  Namur  in  1692,  Charleroy  in  1693.  If  the  Eng¬ 
lish  troops  were  withdrawn,  it  was  all  but  certain  that 
Ostend,  Ghent,  Eiege,  Brussels  would  fall.  The  Ger¬ 
man  princes  would  hasten  to  make  peace,  each  for 
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himself.  The  Spanish  Netherlands  would  probably 
be  annexed  to  the  French  monarchy.  The  United 
Provinces  would  be  again  as  hard  pressed  as  in  1672, 
and  would  accept  whatever  terms  Lewis  might  be 
pleased  to  dictate.  In  a  few  months  he  would  be  at 
liberty  to  put  forth  his  whole  strength  against  our 
island.  Then  would  come  a  struggle  for  life  and 
death.  It  might  well  be  hoped  that  we  should  be  able 
to  defend  our  soil  even  against  such  a  general  and  such 
an  army  as  had  won  the  battle  of  Tanden.  But  the 
fight  must  be  long  and  hard.  How  many  fertile 
counties  would  be  turned  into  deserts,  how  many 
flourishing  towns  would  be  laid  in  ashes,  before  the 
invaders  were  destroyed  or  driven  out  !  One  tri¬ 
umphant  campaign  in  Kent  and  Middlesex  would  do 
more  to  impoverish  the  nation  than  ten  disastrous 
campaigns  in  Brabant.  Those  Belgian  fortresses,  in 
the  fate  of  which  shallow  politicians  imagined  that  we 
had  no  interest,  were,  in  truth,  the  outworks  of  Lon¬ 
don.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  dispute  between  the 
two  great  factions  was,  during  seventy  years,  regularly 
revived  as  often  as  our  country  was  at  war  with  France. 
That  England  ought  never  to  attempt  great  military 
operations  on  the  Continent  continued  to  be  a  funda¬ 
mental  article  of  the  creed  of  the  Tories  till  the  French 
Revolution  produced  a  complete  change  in  their  feel¬ 
ings.1  As  the  chief  object  of  William  was  to  open  the 
1  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  Johnson’s  Toryism  breaks  out 
where  we  should  hardly  expect  to  find  it.  Hastings  says,  in 
the  Third  Part  of  Henry  the  Sixth , 

“  Uet  us  be  backed  with  God  and  with  the  seas 
Which  he  hath  given  for  fence  impregnable, 

And  with  their  helps  alone  defend  ourselves.” 

“  This,”  says  Johnson  in  a  note,  “  has  been  the  advice  of  every 
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campaign  of  1694  in  Flanders  with  an  immense  display 
of  force,  it  was  sufficiently  clear  to  whom  he  must  look 
for  assistance. 

In  the  third  place,  the  Whigs  were  the  stronger 
party  in  Parliament.  The  general  election  of  1690, 
indeed,  had  not  been  favorable  to  them.  They  had 
been,  for  a  time,  a  minority  ;  but  they  had  ever  since 
been  constantly  gaining  ground  :  they  were  now  in 
number  a  full  half  of  the  Tower  House  ;  and  their 
effective  strength  was  more  than  proportioned  to  their 
number  :  for  in  energy,  alertness,  and  discipline  they 
were  decidedly  superior  to  their  opponents.  Their 
organization  was  not,  indeed,  so  perfect  as 
^!efs  °ffhe  it  afterward  became  ;  but  they  had  already 
begun  to  look  for  guidance  to  a  small  knot 
of  distinguished  men,  which  was  long  afterward 
widely  known  by  the  name  of  the  Junto.  There  is, 
perhaps,  no  parallel  in  history,  ancient,  or  modern,  to 
the  authority  exercised  by  this  council,  during  twenty 
troubled  years,  over  the  Whig  body.  The  men  wTho 
acquired  that  authority  in  the  days  of  William  and 
Mary  continued  to  possess  it,  without  interruption,  in 
office  and  out  of  office,  till  George  the  First  was  on  the 
throne. 

One  of  these  men  was  Russell.  Of  his  shameful 
dealings  with  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  we  possess 
proofs  which  leave  no  room  for  doubt.  But 
no  such  proofs  were  laid  before  the  wrorld 
till  he  had  been  many  years  dead.  If  rumors  of  his 
guilt  got  abroad,  they  were  vague  and  improbable  : 
they  rested  on  no  evidence  :  they  could  be  traced  to  no 


man  who,  in  any  age,  understood  and  favored  the  interest  of 
England.  ” 
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trustworthy  author  ;  and.  they  might  well  be  regarded, 
by  his  contemporaries  as  Jacobite  calumnies.  What 
was  quite  certain  was  that  he  sprang  from  an  illustrious 
house  which  had  done  and  suffered  great  things  for 
liberty  and  for  the  Protestant  religion,  that  he  had 
signed  the  invitation  of  the  thirtieth  of  June,  that  he 
had  landed  with  the  Deliverer  at  Torbay,  that  he  had 
in  Parliament,  on  all  occasions,  spoken  and  voted  as  a 
zealous  Whig,  that  he  had  won  a  great  victory,  that  he 
had  saved  his  country  from  an  invasion,  and  that  since 
he  had  left  the  Admiralty  everything  had  gone  wrong. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  wonder  that  his  influence  over 
his  party  should  have  been  considerable. 

But  the  greatest  man  among  the  members  of  the 
Junto,  and,  in  some  respects,  the  greatest  man  of  that 
Somers  aSe>  was  the  Lord-keeper  Somers.  He  was 
equally  eminent  as  a  jurist  and  as  a  poli¬ 
tician,  as  an  orator  and  as  a  writer.  His  speeches  have 
perished  :  but  his  State  papers  remain,  and  are  models 
of  terse,  luminous,  and  dignified  eloquence.  He  had 
left  a  great  reputation  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  he  had,  during  four  years,  been  always  heard 
with  delight  ;  and  the  Whig  members  still  looked  up 
to  him  as  their  leader,  and  still  held  their  meetings 
under  his  roof.  In  the  great  place  to  which  he  had 
recently  been  promoted,  he  had  so  borne  himself  that, 
after  a  very  few  months,  even  faction  and  envy  had 
ceased  to  murmur  at  his  elevation.  In  truth,  he  united 
all  the  qualities  of  a  great  judge,  an  intellect  compre¬ 
hensive,  quick,  and  acute,  diligence,  integrity,  pa¬ 
tience,  suavity.  In  council,  the  calm  wisdom,  which 
he  possessed  in  a  measure  rarely  found  among  men  of 
parts  so  quick  and  of  opinions  so  decided  as  his, 
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acquired  for  him  the  authority  of  an  oracle.  The 
superiority  of  his  powers  appeared  not  less  clearly  in 
private  circles.  The  charm  of  his  conversation  was 
heightened  by  the  frankness  with  which  he  poured  out 
his  thoughts.1  His  good-temper  and  his  good-breeding 
never  failed.  His  gesture,  his  look,  his  tones  were  ex¬ 
pressive  of  benevolence.  His  humanity  was  the  more 
remarkable,  because  he  had  received  from  nature  a 
body  such  as  is  generally  found  united  with  a  peevish 
and  irritable  mind.  His  life  wTas  one  long  malady,  his 
nerves  were  weak  :  his  complexion  was  livid  :  his  face 
was  prematurely  wrinkled.  Yet  his  enemies  could  not 
pretend  that  he  had  ever  once,  during  a  long  and 
troubled  public  life,  been  goaded,  even  by  sudden 
provocation,  into  vehemence  inconsistent  with  the  mild 
dignity  of  his  character.  All  that  was  left  to  them  was 

1  Swift,  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Behavior  of  the  Queen's  Last 
Ministry ,  mentions  Somers  as  a  person  of  great  abilities,  who 
used  to  talk  in  so  frank  a  manner  that  he  seemed  to  discover 
the  bottom  of  his  heart.  In  the  Memoirs  relating  to  the  change 
in  the  Queen’s  Ministry,  Swift  says  that  Somers  had  one,  and 
only  one  unconversable  fault,  formality.  It  is  not  very  easy  to 
understand  how  the  same  man  can  be  the  most  unreserved  of 
companions,  and  yet  err  on  the  side  of  formality.  Yet  there 
may  be  truth  in  both  descriptions.  It  is  well  known  that  Swift 
loved  to  take  rude  liberties  with  men  of  high  rank,  and  fancied 
that,  by  doing  so,  he  asserted  his  own  independence.  He  has 
been  justly  blamed  for  this  fault  by  his  two  illustrious  biogra¬ 
phers,  both  of  them  men  of  spirit  at  least  as  independent  as 
his,  Samuel  Johnson  and  Walter  Scott.  I  suspect  that  he 
showed  a  disposition  to  behave  with  offensive  familiarity  to 
Somers,  and  that  Somers,  not  choosing  to  submit  to  imperti¬ 
nence,  and  not  wishing  to  be  forced  to  resent  it,  resorted,  in 
self-defence,  to  a  ceremonious  politeness  which  he  never  would 
have  practised  toward  hocke  or  Addison. 
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to  assert  that  his  disposition  was  very  far  from  being  so 
gentle  as  the  world  believed,  that  he  was  really  prone 
to  the  angry  passions,  and  that  sometimes,  while  his 
voice  was  soft,  and  his  words  kind  and  courteous,  his 
delicate  frame  was  almost  convulsed  by  suppressed 
emotion.  It  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  this  reproach 
is  the  highest  of  all  eulogies. 

The  most  accomplished  men  of  those  times  have  told 
us  that  there  was  scarcely  any  subject  on  which  Somers 
was  not  competent  to  instruct  and  to  delight.  He  had 
never  travelled  ;  and  in  that  age  an  Englishman  who 
had  not  travelled  was  generally  thought  unqualified  to 
give  an  opinion  on  works  of  art.  But  connoisseurs 
familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of  the  Vatican  and  of  the 
Florentine  gallery  allowed  that  the  taste  of  Somers  in 
painting  and  sculpture  was  exquisite.  Philology  was 
one  of  his  favorite  pursuits.  He  had  traversed  the 
whole  vast  range  of  polite  literature,  ancient  and 
modern.  He  was  at  once  a  munificent  and  a  severely 
judicious  patron  of  genius  and  learning.  Locke  owed 
opulence  to  Somers.  By  Somers  Addison  was  drawn 
forth  from  a  cell  in  a  college.  In  distant  countries  the 
name  of  Somers  was  mentioned  with  respect  and  grati¬ 
tude  by  great  scholars  and  poets  who  had  never  seen 
his  face.  He  was  the  benefactor  of  Leclerc.  He  was 
the  friend  of  Filicaja.  Neither  political  nor  religious 
differences  prevented  him  from  extending  his  powerful 
protection  to  merit.  Hickes,  the  fiercest  and  most 
intolerant  of  all  the  nonjurors,  obtained,  by  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Somers,  permission  to  study  Teutonic 
antiquities  in  freedom  and  safety.  Vertue,  a  strict 
Roman  Catholic,  was  raised  by  the  discriminating  and 
liberal  patronage  of  Somers  from  poverty  and  ob- 
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scurity  to  the  first  rank  among  the  engravers  of  the 
age' 

The  generosity  with  which  Somers  treated  his  oppo¬ 
nents  was  the  more  honorable  to  him  because  he  was 
no  waverer  in  politics.  From  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  his  public  life  he  was  a  steady  Whig.  His  voice  wTas 
indeed  always  raised,  when  his  party  was  dominant  in 
the  State,  against  violent  and  vindictive  counsels  :  but 
he  never  forsook  his  friends,  even  when  their  perverse 
neglect  of  his  advice  had  brought  them  to  the  verge  of 
ruin. 

His  powers  of  mind  and  his  acquirements  were  not 
denied  even  by  his  detractors.  The  most  acrimonious 
Tories  were  forced  to  admit,  with  an  ungracious  snarl 
which  increased  the  value  of  their  praise,  that  he  had 
all  the  intellectual  qualities  of  a  great  man,  and  that  in 
him  alone  among  his  contemporaries  brilliant  eloquence 
and  wit  were  to  be  found  associated  with  the  quiet  and 
steady  prudence  which  insures  success  in  life.  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that,  in  the  foulest  of  all  the  many 
libels  which  were  published  against  him,  he  was  slan¬ 
dered  under  the  name  of  Cicero.  As  his  abilities  could 
not  be  questioned,  he  was  charged  with  irreligion  and 
immorality.  That  he  was  heterodox  all  the  country 
vicars  and  fox-hunting  squires  firmly  believed  :  but  as 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  his  heterodoxy  there  were 
many  different  opinions.  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
Low-Churchman  of  the  school  of  Tillotson,  whom  he 
always  loved  and  honored  ;  and  he  was,  like  Tillotson, 
called  by  bigots  a  Presbyterian,  an  Arian,  a  Socinian, 
a  Deist,  and  an  Atheist. 

The  private  life  of  this  great  statesman  and  magis¬ 
trate  was  malignantly  scrutinized  ;  and  tales  were  told 
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about  his  libertinism  which  went  on  growing  till  they 
became  too  absurd  for  the  credulity  even  of  party-spirit. 
At  last,  long  after  he  had  been  condemned  to  flannel 
and  chicken  broth,  a  wretched  courtesan,  who  had 
probably  never  seen  him  except  in  the  stage-box  at  the 
theatre,  when  she  was  following  her  vocation  below  in 
a  mask,  published  a  lampoon  in  which  she  described 
him  as  the  master  of  a  harem  more  costly  than  the 
Great  Turk’s.  There  is,  however,  reason  to  believe 
that  there  was  a  small  nucleus  of  truth  round  which 
this  great  mass  of  fiction  gathered,  and  that  the  wisdom 
and  self-command  which  Somers  never  wanted  in  the 
senate,  on  the  judgment-seat,  at  the  Council-board,  or 
in  the  society  of  wits,  scholars,  and  philosophers,  were 
not  always  proof  against  female  attractions. 1 

Another  director  of  the  Whig  party  was  Charles 
Montague.  He  was  often,  when  he  had  risen  to  power, 
Montague  k°nors,  and  riches,  called  an  upstart  by 
those  who  envied  his  success.  That  they 
should  have  called  him  so  may  seem  strange  ;  for 
few  of  the  statesmen  of  his  time  could  show  such  a 
pedigree  as  his.  He  sprang  from  a  family  as  old  as  the 
Conquest  :  he  was  in  the  succession  to  an  earldom  ; 

1  Tlie  eulogies  on  Somers  and  the  invectives  against  him  are 
innumerable.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  come  to  a  just  judg¬ 
ment  would  be  to  collect  all  that  has  been  said  about  him  by 
Swift  and  by  Addison.  They  were  the  two  keenest  observers 
of  their  time  ;  and  they  both  knew  him  well.  But  it  ought  to 
be  remarked  that,  till  Swift  turned  Tory,  he  always  extolled 
Somers,  not  only  as  the  most  accomplished,  but  as  the  most 
virtuous  of  men.  In  the  dedication  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  are 
these  words,  “  There  is  no  virtue,  either  of  a  public  or  private 
life,  which  some  circumstances  of  your  own  have  not  often  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  Stage  of  the  world  ”  ;  and  again,  “  I  should  be 
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and  he  was,  by  the  paternal  side,  cousin  of  three  earls. 
But  he  was  the  younger  son  of  a  younger  brother  ; 
and  that  phrase  had,  ever  since  the  time  of  Shakspeare 
and  Raleigh,  and  perhaps  before  their  time,  been  pro¬ 
verbially  used  to  designate  a  person  so  poor  as  to  be 
broken  to  the  most  abject  servitude  or  ready  for  the 
most  desperate  adventure. 

Charles  Montague  was  early  destined  for  the  Church, 
was  entered  on  the  foundation  of  Westminster,  and, 
after  distinguishing  himself  there  by  skill  in  L,atin 
versification,  was  sent  up  to  Trinity  College,  Cam¬ 
bridge.  At  Cambridge  the  philosophy  of  Des  Cartes 
was  still  dominant  in  the  schools.  But  a  few  select 
spirits  had  separated  from  the  crowd,  and  formed  a  fit 
audience  round  a  far  greater  teacher.1  Conspicuous 
among  the  youths  of  high  promise  who  were  proud  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  Newton  was  the  quick  and  versatile 
Montague.  Under  such  guidance  the  young  student 
made  considerable  proficiency  in  the  severe  sciences  : 
but  poetr}T  was  his  favorite  pursuit  ;  and  when  the 
University  invited  her  sons  to  celebrate  royal  marriages 
and  funerals,  he  was  generally  allowed  to  have  sur¬ 
passed  his  competitors.  His  fame  travelled  to  Uon- 
don  :  he  was  thought  a  clever  lad  by  the  wits  who  met 
at  Will’s  ;  and  the  lively  parody  which  he  wrote,  in 
concert  with  his  friend  and  fellow-student  Prior,  on 

very  loath  the  bright  example  of  your  Lordship’s  virtues  should 
be  lost  to  other  eyes,  both  for  their  sake  and  your  own.”  In 
the  Discourse  of  the  Contests  and  Dissensions  at  Athens  and 
Rome ,  Somers  is  the  just  Aristides.  After  Swift  had  ratted,  he 
described  Somers  as  a  man  who  “possessed  all  excellent  quali¬ 
fications  except  virtue.” 

1  See  Whiston’s  Autobiography. 


Charles  Montagu,  Earl  of  Halifax. 

From  an  old  print. 
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Dryden’s  Hind  and  Panther,  was  received  with  great 
applause. 

At  this  time  all  Montague’s  wishes  pointed  toward 
the  Church.  At  a  later  period,  when  he  was  a  peer 
with  twelve  thousand  a  year,  when  his  villa  on  the 
Thames  was  regarded  as  the  most  delightful  of  all  sub¬ 
urban  retreats,  wThen  he  was  said  to  revel  in  Tokay 
from  the  Imperial  cellar,  and  in  soups  made  out  of 
birds’ -nests  brought  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  costing 
three  guineas  apiece,  his  enemies  were  fond  of  re¬ 
minding  him  that  there  had  been  a  time  when  he  had 
eked  out  by  his  wits  an  income  of  barely  fifty  pounds, 
when  he  had  been  happy  with  a  trencher  of  mutton- 
chops  and  a  flagon  of  ale  from  the  College  buttery,  and 
when  a  tithe-pig  was  the  rarest  luxury  for  which  he 
had  dared  to  hope.  The  Revolution  came,  and 
changed  his  whole  scheme  of  life.  He  obtained,  by 
the  influence  of  Dorset,  who  took  a  peculiar  pleasure 
in  befriending  young  men  of  promise,  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Still,  during  a  few  months,  the 
needy  scholar  hesitated  between  politics  and  divinity. 
But  it  soon  became  clear  that,  in  the  new  order  of 
things,  parliamentary  ability  must  fetch  a  higher  price 
than  any  other  kind  of  ability  ;  and  he  felt  that  in  par¬ 
liamentary  ability  he  had  no  superior.  He  was  in  the 
very  situation  for  which  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  by 
nature  ;  and,  during  some  years,  his  life  was  a  series 
of  triumphs. 

Of  him,  as  of  several  of  his  contemporaries,  especially 
of  Mulgrave  and  of  Sprat,  it  may  be  said  that  his  fame 
has  suffered  from  the  folly  of  those  editors  who,  down 
to  our  own  time,  have  persisted  in  reprinting  his 
rhymes  among  the  works  of  the  British  poets.  There 
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is  not  a  year  in  which  hundreds  of  verses  as  good  as 
any  that  he  ever  wrote  are  not  sent  in  for  the  Newdi- 
gate  prize  at  Oxford  and  for  the  Chancellor’s  medal  at 
Cambridge.  His  mind  had,  indeed,  great  quickness 
and  vigor,  but  not  that  kind  of  quickness  and  vigor 
which  produces  great  dramas  or  odes  ;  and  it  is  most 
unjust  to  him  that  his  Man  of  Honor  and  his  Epistle 
on  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne  should  be  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  master-pieces  of  Milton  and  Dryden. 
Other  eminent  statesmen  and  orators — Walpole,  Pulte- 
ney,  Chatham,  Fox — wrote  poetry  not  better  than  his. 
But  fortunately  for  them,  their  metrical  compositions 
were  never  thought  worthy  to  be  admitted  into  any 
collection  of  our  national  classics. 

It  has  long  been  usual  to  represent  the  imagination 
under  the  figure  of  a  wing,  and  to  call  the  successful 
exertions  of  the  imagination  flights.  One  poet  is  the 
eagle  :  another  is  the  swan  :  a  third  modestly  likens 
himself  to  the  bee.  But  none  of  these  types  would 
have  suited  Montague.  His  genius  ma}r  be  compared 
to  that  pinion  which,  though  it  is  too  weak  to  lift  the 
ostrich  into  the  air,  enables  her,  while  she  remains  on 
the  earth,  to  outrun  hound,  horse,  and  dromedary.  If 
the  man  who  possesses  this  kind  of  genius  attempts  to 
ascend  the  heaven  of  invention,  his  awkward  and  un¬ 
successful  efforts  expose  him  to  derision.  But,  if  he 
will  be  content  to  stay  in  the  terrestrial  region  of  busi¬ 
ness,  he  will  find  that  the  faculties  which  would  not 
enable  him  to  soar  into  a  higher  sphere  will  enable  him 
to  distance  all  his  competitors  in  the  lower.  As  a  poet, 
Montague  could  never  have  risen  above  the  crowd. 
But  in  the  House  of  Commons,  now  fast  becoming 
supreme  in  the  State,  and  extending  its  control  over 
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one  executive  department  after  another,  the  young 
adventurer  soon  obtained  a  place  very  different  from 
the  place  which  he  occupies  among  men  of  letters.  At 
thirty,  he  would  gladly  have  given  all  his  chances  in 
life  for  a  comfortable  vicarage  and  a  chaplain’s  scarf. 
At  thirty-seven,  he  was  First  Ford  of  the  Treasury, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  a  Regent  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  this  elevation  he  owed  not  at  all  to 
favor,  but  solely  to  the  unquestionable  superiority  of 
his  talents  for  administration  and  debate. 

The  extraordinary  ability  with  which,  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  year  1692,  he  managed  the  conference  on 
the  bill  for  regulating  Trials  in  cases  of  Treason,  placed 
him  at  once  in  the  first  rank  of  parliamentary  orators. 
On  that  occasion  he  was  opposed  to  a  crowd  of  veteran 
senators  renowned  for  their  eloquence  —  Halifax, 
Rochester,  Nottingham,  Mulgrave — and  proved  him¬ 
self  a  match  for  them  all.  He  was  speedily  seated  at 
the  Board  of  Treasury";  and  there  the  clear-headed  and 
experienced  Godolphin  soon  found  that  his  young  col¬ 
league  was  his  master.  When  Somers  had  quitted 
the  House  of  Commons,  Montague  had  no  rival  there. 
To  this  day  we  may  discern  in  many  parts  of  our 
financial  and  commercial  system  the  marks  of  that 
vigorous  intellect  and  daring  spirit.  The  bitterest 
enemies  of  Montague  were  unable  to  deny  that  some 
of  the  expedients  which  he  had  proposed  had  proved 
highly  beneficial  to  the  nation.  But  it  was  said  that 
these  expedients  were  not  devised  by  himself.  He 
was  represented,  in  a  hundred  pamphlets,  as  the  daw 
in  borrowed  plumes.  He  had  taken,  it  was  affirmed, 
the  hint  of  every  one  of  his  great  plans  from  the  writ¬ 
ings  or  the  conversation  of  some  ingenious  speculator. 
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This  reproach  was,  in  truth,  no  reproach.  We  can 
scarcely  expect  to  find  in  the  same  human  being  the 
talents  which  are  necessary  for  the  making  of  new  dis¬ 
coveries  in  political  science,  and  the  talents  which  ob¬ 
tain  the  assent  of  divided  and  tumultuous  assemblies  to 
great  practical  reforms.  To  be  at  once  Adam  Smith 
and  William  Pitt  is  scarcely  possible.  It  is  surely 
praise  enough  for  a  busy  politician  that  he  knows  how 
to  use  the  theories  of  others,  that  he  discerns,  among 
the  schemes  of  innumerable  theorists,  the  precise 
scheme  which  is  wanted  and  which  is  practicable,  that 
he  shapes  it  to  suit  pressing  circumstances  and  popular 
humors,  that  he  proposes  it  just  when  it  is  most  likely 
to  be  favorably  received,  that  he  triumphantly  defends 
it  against  all  objectors,  and  that  he  carries  it  into  exe¬ 
cution  with  prudence  and  energy  ;  and  to  this  praise 
no  English  statesman  has  a  fairer  claim  than  Montague. 

It  is  a  remarkable  proof  of  his  self-knowledge  that, 
from  the  moment  at  which,  he  began  to  distinguish 
himself  in  public  life,  he  ceased  to  be  a  versifier.  It 
does  not  appear  that,  after  he  became  a  Eord  of  the 
Treasury,  he  ever  wrote  a  couplet,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  neatly  turned  lines  inscribed  on  a  set  of  toast- 
ing-glasses  which  were  sacred  to  the  most  renowned 
Whig  beauties  of  his  time.  He  wisely  determined  to 
derive  from  the  poetry  of  others  a  glory  which  he  never 
would  have  derived  from  his  own.  As  a  patron  of 
genius  and  learning  he  ranks  with  his  two  illustrious 
friends,  Dorset  and  Somers.  His  munificence  fully 
equalled  theirs  ;  and,  though  he  was  inferior  to  them  in 
delicacy  of  taste,  he  succeeded  in  associating  his  name 
inseparably  with  some  names  which  will  last  as  long  as 
our  language. 
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Yet  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Montague,  with 
admirable  parts,  and  with  many  claims  on  the  gratitude 
of  his  country,  had  great  faults,  and  unhappily  faults 
not  of  the  noblest  kind.  His  head  was  not  strong 
enough  to  bear  without  giddiness  the  speed  of  his 
ascent  and  the  height  of  his  position.  He  became 
offensively  arrogant  and  vain.  He  was  too  often  cold 
to  his  old  friends,  and  ostentatious  in  displaying  his 
new  riches.  Above  all,  he  was  insatiably  greedy  of 
praise,  and  liked  it  best  when  it  was  of  the  coarsest 
and  rankest  quality.  But,  in  1693,  these  faults  were 
less  offensive  than  they  became  a  few  years  later. 

With  Russell,  Somers,  and  Montague  was  closely  con¬ 
nected,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century,  a  fourth  Whig, 
who  in  character  bore  little  resemblance  to 

Wharton. 

any  of  them.  This  was  Thomas  Whar¬ 
ton,  eldest  son  of  Philip  Tord  Wharton.  Thomas 
Wharton  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  narrative.  But  it  is  now  time  to  describe  him 
more  fully.  He  was  in  his  forty-seventh  year,  but  was 
still  a  young  man  in  constitution,  in  appearance,  and 
in  manners.  Those  who  hated  him  most  heartily — 
and  no  man  was  hated  more  heartily — admitted  that 
his  natural  parts  were  excellent,  and  that  he  was 
equally  qualified  for  debate  and  for  action.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  his  mind  deserves  notice  :  for  it  was  the  history 
of  many  thousands  of  minds.  His  rank  and  abilities 
made  him  so  conspicuous  that  in  him  we  are  able  to 
trace  distinctly  the  origin  and  progress  of  a  moral  taint 
which  was  epidemic  among  his  contemporaries. 

He  was  born  in  the  days  of  the  Covenant,  and  was 
the  heir  of  a  covenanted  house.  His  father  was  re¬ 
nowned  as  a  distributor  of  Calvinistic  tracts,  and  a 
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patron  of  Calvinistic  divines.  The  boys’  first  years 
were  passed  amidst  Geneva  bands,  heads  of  lank  hair, 
upturned  eyes,  nasal  psalmody,  and  sermons  three 
hours  long.  Plays  and  poems,  hunting  and  dancing, 
were  proscribed  by  the  austere  discipline  of  his  saintly 
family.  The  fruits  of  this  education  became  visible, 
when,  from  the  sullen  mansion  of  Puritan  parents,  the 
hot-blooded,  quick-witted  young  patrician  emerged 
into  the  gay  and  voluptuous  London  of  the  Restora¬ 
tion.  The  most  dissolute  cavaliers  stood  aghast  at  the 
dissoluteness  of  the  emancipated  precisian.  He  early 
acquired  and  retained  to  the  last  the  reputation  of  being 
the  greatest  rake  in  England.  Of  wine,  indeed,  he 
never  became  the  slave  ;  and  he  used  it  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  making  himself  the  master  of  his  associates. 
But  to  the  end  of  his  long  life  the  wives  and  daughters 
of  his  nearest  friends  were  not  safe  from  his  licentious 
plots.  The  ribaldry  of  his  conversation  moved  aston¬ 
ishment  even  in  that  age.  To  the  religion  of  his  coun¬ 
try  he  offered,  in  the  mere  wTantonness  of  impiety,  insults 
too  foul  to  be  described.  His  mendacity  and  his  effron¬ 
tery  passed  into  proverbs.  Of  all  the  liars  of  his  time 
he  was  the  most  deliberate,  the  most  inventive,  and  the 
most  circumstantial.  What  shame  meant,  he  did  not 
seem  to  understand.  No  reproaches,  even  when 
pointed  and  barbed  with  the  sharpest  wit,  appeared  to 
give  him  pain.  Great  satirists,  animated  by  a  deadly 
personal  aversion,  exhausted  all  their  strength  in 
attacks  upon  him.  They  assailed  him  with  keen  in¬ 
vective  :  they  assailed  him  with  still  keener  irony :  but 
they  found  that  neither  invective  nor  irony  could  move 
him  to  anything  but  an  enforced  smile  and  a  good- 
humored  curse  ;  and  they  at  length  threw  down  the 
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lash,  acknowledging  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
him  feel.  That  with  such  vices  he  should  have  played 
a  great  part  in  life,  should* have  carried  numerous 
elections  against  the  most  formidable  opposition  by  his 
personal  popularity,  should  have  had  a  large  following 
in  Parliament,  should  have  risen  to  the  highest  offices 
in  the  State,  seems  extraordinary.  But  he  lived  in 
times  when  faction  was  almost  a  madness  ;  and  he  pos¬ 
sessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  qualities  of  the  leader 
of  a  faction.  There  was  a  single  tie  which  he  re¬ 
spected.  The  falsest  of  mankind  in  all  relations  but 
one,  he  was  the  truest  of  Whigs.  The  religious 
tenets  of  his  family  he  had  early  renounced  with  con¬ 
tempt  :  but  to  the  politics  of  his  family  he  steadfastly 
adhered  through  all  the  temptations  and  dangers  of 
half  a  century.  In  small  things  and  in  great  his  de¬ 
votion  to  his  party  constantly  appeared.  He  had  the 
finest  stud  in  England  ;  and  his  delight  was  to  win 
plates  from  Tories.  Sometimes  when,  in  a  distant 
county,  it  was  fully  expected  that  the  horse  of  a  High- 
Church  squire  would  be  first  on  the  course,  down  came, 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  race,  Wharton’s  Careless,  who 
had  ceased  to  run  at  Newmarket  merely  for  want  of 
competitors,  or  Wharton’s  Gelding,  for  whom  Eewis 
the  Fourteenth  had  in  vain  offered  a  thousand  pistoles. 
A  man  whose  mere  sport  was  of  this  description  was 
not  likely  to  be  easily  beaten  in  any  serious  contest. 
Such  a  master  of  the  whole  art  of  electioneering  Eng¬ 
land  had  never  seen.  Buckinghamshire  was  his  own 
especial  province  ;  and  there  he  ruled  without  a  rival. 
But  he  extended  his  care  over  the  Whig  interest 
in  Yorkshire,  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Wiltshire. 
Sometimes  twenty,  sometimes  thirty,  members  of  Par- 
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liament  were  named  by  him.  As  a  canvasser  he  was 
irresistible.  He  never  forgot  a  face  that  he  had  once 
seen.  Nay,  in  the  towns  in  which  he  wished  to  estab¬ 
lish  an  interest,  he  remembered,  not  only  the  voters, 
but  their  families.  His  opponents  were  confounded  by 
the  strength  of  his  memory  and  the  affability  of  his  de¬ 
portment,  and  owned  that  it  was  impossible  to  contend 
against  a  great  man  who  called  the  shoemaker  by  his 
Christian  name,  who  was  sure  that  the  butcher’s 
daughter  must  be  growing  a  fine  girl,  and  who  was 
anxious  to  know  whether  the  blacksmith’s  youngest 
boy  was  breeched.  By  such  arts  as  these  he  made 
himself  so  popular  that  his  journeys  to  the  Bucking¬ 
hamshire  Quarter  Sessions  resembled  royal  progresses. 
The  bells  of  every  parish  through  which  he  passed 
were  rung,  and  flowers  were  strewed  along  the  road. 
It  was  commonly  believed  that,  in  the  course  of  his 
life,  he  expended  on  his  parliamentary  interest  not  less 
than  eighty  thousand  pounds,  a  sum  which,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  value  of  estates,  must  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  more  than  three  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  our  time. 

But  the  chief  service  which  Wharton  rendered  to  the 
Whig  party  was  that  of  bringing  in  recruits  from  the 
young  aristocracy.  He  was  quite  as  dexterous  a  can¬ 
vasser  among  the  embroidered  coats  at  the  Saint  James’s 
Coffee-house  as  among  the  leathern  aprons  at  Wycombe 
and  Ailesbury.  He  had  his  eye  on  every  boy  of  quality 
who  came  of  age  ;  and  it  wras  not  easy  for  such  a  boy 
to  resist  the  arts  of  a  noble,  eloquent,  and  wealthy 
flatterer,  who  united  juvenile  vivacity  to  profound  art 
and  long  experience  of  the  gay  world.  It  mattered 
not  what  the  novice  preferred,  gallantry  or  field-sports, 
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the  dice-box  or  the  bottle.  Wharton  soon  found  out 
the  master-passion,  offered  sympathy,  advice,  and  as¬ 
sistance,  and,  while  seeming  to  be  only  the  minister  of 
his  disciple’s  pleasures,  made  sure  of  his  disciple’s  vote. 

The  party  to  whose  interests  Wharton,  with  such 
spirit  and  constancy,  devoted  his  time,  his  fortune,  his 
talents,  his  very  vices,  judged  him,  as  was  natural,  far 
too  leniently.  He  was  widely  known  by  the  very  un¬ 
deserved  appellation  of  Honest  Tom.  Some  pious  men 
— Burnet,  for  example,  and  Addison— averted  their 
eyes  from  the  scandal  which  he  gave,  and  spoke  of 
him,  not,  indeed,  with  esteem,  yet  with  good-will. 
A  most  ingenious  and  accomplished  Whig,  the  third 
Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  author  of  the  Characteristics,  de¬ 
scribed  Wharton  as  the  most  mysterious  of  human 
beings,  as  a  strange  compound  of  best  and  worst,  of 
private  depravity  and  public  virtue,  and  owned  himself 
unable  to  understand  how  a  man  utterly  without  prin¬ 
ciple  in  everything  but  politics  should  in  politics  be  as 
true  as  steel.  But  that  which,  in  the  judgment  of  one 
faction,  more  than  half  redeemed  all  Wharton’s  faults, 
seemed  to  the  other  faction  to  aggravate  them  all. 
The  opinion  which  the  Tories  entertained  of  him  is  ex¬ 
pressed  in  a  single  line  written  after  his  death  by  the 
ablest  man  of  that  party,  Jonathan  Swift  :  “  He  was 
the  most  universal  villain  that  ever  I  knew.”  1  Whar¬ 
ton’s  political  adversaries  thirsted  for  his  blood,  and 
repeatedly  tried  to  shed  it.  Had  he  not  been  a  man 
of  imperturbable  temper,  dauntless  courage,  and  con¬ 
summate  skill  in  fence,  his  life  would  have  been  a  short 
one.  But  neither  anger  nor  danger  ever  deprived  him 
of  his  presence  of  mind  :  he  was  an  incomparable 
1  Swift’s  note  on  Mackay’s  Character  of  Wharton. 
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swordsman  ;  and  he  had  a  peculiar  way  of  disarming 
opponents  which  moved  the  envy  of  all  the  duellists  of 
his  time.  His  friends  said  that  he  had  never  given  a 
challenge,  that  he  had  never  refused  one  ;  that  he  had 
never  taken  a  life,  and  yet  that  he  had  never  fought 
without  having  his  antagonist’s  life  at  his  mercy.1 

The  four  men  who  have  been  described  resembled 
each  other  so  little  that  it  may  be  thought  strange  that 
they  should  ever  have  been  able  to  act  in  concert. 
They  did,  however,  act  in  the  closest  concert  during 
many  years.  They  more  than  once  rose  and  more 
than  once  fell  together.  But  their  union  lasted  till  it 
was  dissolved  by  death.  Little  as  some  of  them  may 
have  deserved  esteem,  none  of  them  can  be  accused  of 
having  been  false  to  his  brethren  of  the  Junto. 

While  the  great  body  of  the  Whig  members  of  Par¬ 
liament  was,  under  these  able  chiefs,  arraying  itself  in 
order  resembling  that  of  a  regular  army, 
Toryf party16  the  Tories  were  in  the  state  of  a  tumultuary 
militia,  undrilled  and  unofficered.  They 
were  numerous,  and  they  were  zealous  ;  but  they  had 
no  discipline  and  no  chief.  The  name  of  Seymour  had 
once  been  great  among  them,  and  had  not  quite  lost  its 
influence.  But,  since  he  had  been  at  the  Board  of 
Treasury,  he  had  disgusted  them  by  vehemently  de¬ 
fending  all  that  he  had  himself,  when  out  of  place, 
vehemently  attacked.  They  had  once  looked  up  to 
the  Speaker,  Trevor  :  but  his  greediness,  impudence, 
and  venality  were  now  so  notorious  that  all  respectable 

1  This  account  of  Montague  and  Wharton  I  have  collected 
from  innumerable  sources.  I  ought,  however,  to  mention  par¬ 
ticularly  the  very  curious  Life  of  Wharton  published  immedi¬ 
ately  after  his  death. 
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gentlemen,  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  were  ashamed  to 
see  him  in  the  chair.  Of  the  old  Tory  members,  Sir 
Christopher  Musgrave  alone  had  much  weight.  In¬ 
deed,  the  real  leaders  of  the  party,  as  far  as  it  can  be 
said  to  have  had  leaders,  were  men  bred  in  principles 
diametrically  opposed  to  Toryism,  men  who  had  carried 
Whiggism  to  the  verge  of  Republicanism,  and  who  had 
long  been  considered  not  merely  as  Row- Churchmen, 
but  as  more  than  half  Presbyterians.  Of  these  men, 
the  most  eminent  were  two  great  Herefordshire  squires, 
Robert  Harley  and  Paul  Foley. 

The  space  which  Robert  Harley  fills  in  the  history 
of  three  reigns — his  elevation,  his  fall,  the  influence 
„  ,  which,  at  a  great  crisis,  he  exercised  on  the 

politics  of  all  Europe,  the  close  intimacy  in 
which  he  lived  with  some  of  the  greatest  wits  and  poets 
of  his  time,  and  the  frequent  recurrence  of  his  name  in 
the  works  of  Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthuot,  and  Prior — must 
always  make  him  an  object  of  interest.  Yet  the  man 
himself  was  of  all  men  the  least  interesting.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  whimsical  contrast  between  the  very  ordinary 
qualities  of  his  mind  and  the  very  extraordinary  vicis¬ 
situdes  of  his  fortune. 

He  was  the  heir  of  a  Puritan  family.  His  father, 
Sir  Edward  Harley,  had  been  conspicuous  among  the 
patriots  of  the  Long  Parliament  ;  had  commanded  a 
regiment  under  Essex ;  had,  after  the  Restoration, 
been  an  active  opponent  of  the  court ;  had  supported 
the  Exclusion  Bill ;  had  harbored  dissenting  preachers  ; 
had  frequented  meeting-houses  ;  and  had  made  himself 
so  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers  that,  at  the  time  of 
the  Western  Insurrection,  he  had  been  placed  under 
arrest,  and  his  house  had  been  searched  for  arms. 
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When  the  Dutch  army  was  marching  from  Torbay 
toward  London,  he  and  his  eldest  son  Robert  declared 
for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a  free  Parliament,  raised 
a  large  body  of  horse,  took  possession  of  Worcester, 
and  evinced  their  zeal  against  Popery  by  publicly 
breaking  to  pieces,  in  the  High  Street  of  that  city,  a 
piece  of  sculpture  which  to  rigid  precisians  seemed 
idolatrous.  Soon  after  the  Convention  had  become  a 
Parliament,  Robert  Harley  wras  sent  up  to  Westminster 
as  member  for  a  Cornish  borough.  His  conduct  was 
such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  birth  and 
education.  He  was  a  Whig,  and,  indeed,  an  intolerant 
and  vindictive  Whig.  Nothing  would  satisfy  him  but 
a  general  proscription  of  the  Tories.  His  name  appears 
in  the  list  of  those  members  who  voted  for  the  Sache- 
verell  clause  ;  and,  at  the  general  election  which  took 
place  in  the  spring  of  1690,  the  party  which  he  had 
persecuted  made  great  exertions  to  keep  him  out  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  A  cry  was  raised  that  the  Harleys 
were  mortal  enemies  of  the  Church  ;  and  this  cry  pro¬ 
duced  so  much  effect  that  it  was  w7ith  difficulty  that  any 
of  them  could  obtain  a  seat.  Such  was  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  public  life  of  a  man  whose  name,  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later,  was  inseparably  coupled  with  High- 
Church  in  the  acclamations  of  Jacobite  mobs.1 

Soon,  however,  it  began  to  be  observed  that  in  every 
division  Harley  was  found  among  those  gentlemen  who 
held  his  political  opinions  in  abhorrence  ;  nor  wyas  this 
strange  ;  for  he  affected  the  character  of  a  Whig  of  the 

1  Much  of  my  information  about  the  Harleys  I  have  derived 
from  unpublished  memoirs  written  by  Rdward  Harley,  younger 
brother  of  Robert.  A  copy  of  these  memoirs  is  among  the 
Mackintosh  MSS. 
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old  pattern  ;  and  before  the  Revolution  it  had  always 
been  supposed  that  a  Whig  was  a  person  who  watched 
with  jealousy  every  exertion  of  the  prerogative,  who 
was  slow  to  loose  the  strings  of  the  public  purse,  and 
who  was  extreme  to  mark  the  faults  of  the  ministers  of 
the  crown.  Such  a  Whig  Harley  still  professed  to  be. 
He  did  not  admit  that  the  recent  change  of  dynasty  had 
made  any  change  in  the  duties  of  a  representative  of 
the  people.  The  new  government  ought  to  be  observed 
as  suspiciously,  checked  as  severely,  and  supplied  as 
sparingly,  as  the  old  one.  Acting  on  these  principles, 
he  necessarily  found  himself  acting  with  men  whose 
principles  were  diametrically  opposed  to  his.  He  liked 
to  thwart  the  King  :  they  liked  to  thwart  the  usurper  : 
the  consequence  was  that,  whenever  there  was  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  thwarting  William,  the  Roundhead  stayed 
in  the  House  or  went  into  the  lobby  in  company  with 
the  whole  crowd  of  Cavaliers. 

Soon  Harley  acquired  the  authority  of  a  leader 
among  those  with  whom,  notwithstanding  wide  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion,  he  ordinarily  voted.  His  influence  in 
Parliament  was,  indeed,  altogether  out  of  proportion 
to  his  abilities.  His  intellect  was  both  small  and  slow. 
He  was  unable  to  take  a  large  view  of  any  subject. 
He  never  acquired  the  art  of  expressing  himself  in 
public  with  fluency  and  perspicuity.  To  the  end  of 
his  life  he  remained  a  tedious,  hesitating,  and  confused 
speaker.1  He  had  none  of  the  external  graces  of  an 

1  The  only  writer  who  has  praised  Harley’s  oratory,  as  far  as 
I  remember,  is  Mackay,  who  calls  him  eloquent.  Swift  scrib¬ 
bled  in  the  margin,  “A  great  lie.”  And  certainly  Swift  was 
inclined  to  do  more  than  justice  to  Harley.  “That  Cord,” 
said  Pope,  “  talked  of  business  in  so  confused  a  manner  that 

VOL.  VIII. — 19 
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orator.  His  countenance  was  heavy,  his  figure  mean 
and  somewhat  deformed,  and  his  gestures  •  uncouth. 
Yet  he  was  heard  with  respect.  For,  such  as  his  mind 
was,  it  had  been  assiduously  cultivated.  His  youth 
had  been  studious  ;  and  to  the  last  he  continued  to 
love  books  and  the  society  of  men  of  genius  and  learn¬ 
ing.  Indeed,  he  aspired  to  the  character  of  a  wit  and 
a  poet,  and  occasionally  employed  hours  which  should 
have  been  very  differently  spent  in  composing  verses 
more  execrable  than  the  bellman’s.1  His  time,  how¬ 
ever,  was  not  always  so  absurdly  wasted.  He  had  that 
sort  of  industry  and  that  sort  of  exactness  which  would 
you  did  not  know  what  he  was  about ;  and  everything  he  went 
to  tell  you  was  in  the  epic  way  ;  for  he  always  began  in  the 
middle.” — Spence’s  Anecdotes. 

1  “  He  used,”  said  Pope,  “  to  send  trifling  verses  from  court 
to  the  Scriblerus  Club  almost  every  day,  and  would  come  and 
talk  idly  with  them  almost  every  night  even  when  his  all  was 
at  stake.”  Some  specimens  of  Harley’s  poetry  are  in  print. 
The  best,  I  think,  is  a  stanza  which  he  made  on  his  own  fall  in 
1714  ;  and  bad  is  the  best. 

“  To  serve  with  love, 

And  shed  your  blood, 

Approved  is  above ; 

But  here  below 

The  examples  show 

'T  is  fatal  to  be  good.”  (1855.) 

Since  the  first  edition  of  this  part  of  my  history  appeared,  I 
have  discovered  that  these  lines,  poor  as  they  are,  were  not 
Harley’s  own.  He  took  them,  with  slight  alterations,  from 
Dryden’s  Albion  and  Albanius.  The  following  stanza  I  can,  I 
think,  warrant  as  a  genuine  production  of  Harley’s  Muse: 

“  I  honor  the  men,  Sir, 

Who  are  ready  to  answer, 

When  I  ask  them  to  stand  by  the  Queen. 

In  spite  of  orators 
And  blood-thirsty  praters, 

Whose  hatred  I  highly  esteem.”  (1857.) 


Robert  Harley ,  Earl  of  Oxford. 

From  a  painting  by  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
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have  made  him  a  respectable  antiquary  or  King  at 
Arms.  His  taste  led  him  to  plod  among  old  records  ; 
and,  in  that  age,  it  was  only  by  plodding  among  old 
records  that  any  man  could  obtain  an  accurate  and  ex¬ 
tensive  knowledge  of  the  law  of  Parliament.  Having 
few  rivals  in  this  laborious  and  unattractive  pursuit, 
he  soon  began  to  be  regarded  as  an  oracle  on  questions 
of  form  and  privilege.  His  moral  character  added  not 
a  little  to  his  influence.  He  had,  indeed,  great  vices  : 
but  they  wTere  not  of  a  scandalous  kind.  He  was  not 
to  be  corrupted  by  money.  His  private  life  was  regu¬ 
lar.  No  illicit  amour  was  imputed  to  him  even  by 
satirists.  Gambling  he  held  in  aversion  ;  and  it  was 
said  that  he  never  passed  White’s,  then  the  favorite 
haunt  of  noble  sharpers  and  dupes,  without  an  excla¬ 
mation  of  anger.  His  practice  of  flustering  himself 
daily  with  claret  was  hardly  considered  as  a  fault  by 
his  contemporaries.  His  knowledge,  his  gravity,  and 
his  independent  position  gained  for  him  the  ear  of  the 
House  ;  and  even  his  bad  speaking  was,  in  some  sense, 
an  advantage  to  him.  For  people  are  very  loath  to 
admit  that  the  same  man  can  unite  very  different  kinds 
of  excellence.  It  is  soothing  to  envy  to  believe  that 
what  is  splendid  cannot  be  solid,  that  what  is  clear  can¬ 
not  be  profound.  Very  slowly  was  the  public  brought 
to  acknowledge  that  Mansfield  was  a  great  jurist,  and 
that  Burke  was  a  great  master  of  political  science. 
Montague  was  a  brilliant  rhetorician,  and  therefore, 
though  he  had  ten  times  Harley’s  capacity  for  the 
driest  parts  of  business,  was  represented  by  detractors 
as  a  superficial,  prating  pretender.  But  from  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  show  in  Harley’s  discourses  many  people  in¬ 
ferred  that  there  must  be  much  substance  ;  and  he  was 
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pronounced  to  be  a  deep-read,  deep-thinking  gentle¬ 
man  ;  not  a  fine  talker,  but  fitter  to  direct  affairs  of 
State  than  all  the  fine  talkers  in  the  world.  This 
character  he  long  supported  with  that  cunning  which 
is  frequently  found  in  company  with  ambitious  and 
unquiet  mediocrity.  He  constantly  had,  even  with  his 
best  friends,  an  air  of  mystery  and  reserve  which  seemed 
to  indicate  that  he  knew  some  momentous  secret,  and 
that  his  mind  was  laboring  with  some  vast  design.  In 
this  way  he  got  and  long  kept  a  high  reputation  for 
wisdom.  It  was  not  till  that  reputation  had  made  him 
an  Earl,  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  Kord  High  Treasurer 
of  England,  and  master  of  the  fate  of  Europe,  that  his 
admirers  began  to  find  out  that  he  was  really  a  dull, 
puzzle-headed  man.1 

Soon  after  the  general  election  of  1690,  Harley,  gen¬ 
erally  voting  with  the  Tories,  began  to  turn  Tory. 
The  change  was  so  gradual  as  to  be  almost  impercepti¬ 
ble,  but  was  not  the  less  real.  He  early  began  to  hold 
the  Tory  doctrine  that  England  ought  to  confine  her¬ 
self  to  a  maritime  war.  He  early  felt  the  true  Tory  an¬ 
tipathy  to  Dutchmen  and  to  monej’ed  men.  The 
antipathy  to  Dissenters,  which  was  necessary  to  the 
completeness  of  the  character,  came  much  later.  At 
length  the  transformation  was  complete  ;  and  the  old 
haunter  of  conventicles  became  an  intolerant  High- 
Churchman.  Yet  to  the  last  the  traces  of  his  early 

1  The  character  of  Harley  is  to  be  collected  from  innumerable 
panegyrics  and  lampoons,  from  the  works  and  the  private  cor¬ 
respondence  of  Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  Prior,  and  Bolingbroke, 
and  from  multitudes  of  such  works  as  Ox  and  Bull ,  the  High- 
German  Doctor ,  and  The  History  of  Robert  Powell  the  Puppet 
Showman. 
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breeding  would  now  and  then  show  themselves  ;  and, 
while  he  acted  after  the  fashion  of  Laud,  he  sometimes 
wrote  in  the  style  of  Praise  God  Barebone. 1 

Of  Paul  Foley  we  know  comparatively  little.  His 
history,  up  to  a  certain  point,  greatly  resembles  that 
Foley.  of  Harley  :  but  he  appears  to  have  been 
superior  to  Harley  both  in  parts  and  in  ele¬ 
vation  of  character.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Foley, 
a  new  man,  but  a  man  of  great  merit,  who,  having  be¬ 
gun  life  with  nothing,  had  created  a  noble  estate  by 
iron-works,  and  who  was  renowned  for  his  spotless  in- 
tegrity  and  his  munificent  charity.  The  Foleys  were, 
like  their  neighbors  the  Harleys,  Whigs  and  Puritans! 
Thomas  Foley  lived  on  terms  of  close  intimacy  with 
Baxter,  in  whose  writings  he  is  mentioned  with  warm 
eulogy.  The  opinions  and  the  attachments  of  Paul 
Foley  were  at  first  those  of  his  family.  But  he,  like 
Harley,  became,  merely  from  the  vehemence  of  his 
Whiggism,  an  ally  of  the  Tories,  and  might,  perhaps, 
like  Harley,  have  been  completely  metamorphosed  into 
a  Tory,  if  the  process  of  transmutation  had  not  been 
interrupted  by  death.  Foley’s  abilities  were  highly 
respectable,  and  had  been  improved  by  education.  He 
was  so  wealthy  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to  follow 
the  law  as  a  profession  ;  but  he  had  studied  it  carefully 


1  In  a  letter  dated  Sept.  12,  1709,  a  short  time  before  he  was 
brought  into  power  on  the  shoulders  of  the  High-Church  mob, 
he  says  :  “  My  soul  has  been  among  lyons,  even  the  sons  of 
men,  whose  teeth  are  spears  and  arrows,  and  their  tongues 
sharp  swords.  But  I  learn  how  good  it  is  to  wait  on  the  Lord, 
and  to  possess  one’s  soul  in  peace.”  The  letter  was  to  Carstairs. 
I  doubt  whether  Harley  would  have  canted  thus  if  he  had  been 
writing  to  Atterbury. 
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as  a  science.  His  morals  were  without  stain  ;  and  the 
greatest  fault  which  could  be  imputed  to  him  was  that 
he  paraded  his  independence  and  disinterestedness  too 
ostentatiously,  and  was  so  much  afraid  of  being  thought 
to  fawn  that  he  was  almost  always  growling. 

Another  convert  ought  to  be  mentioned.  Howe, 
lately  the  most  virulent  of  the  Whigs,  had  been,  by  the 
loss  of  his  place,  turned  into  one  of  the  most 
Howe’  virulent  of  the  Tories.  The  deserter 
brought  to  the  party  which  he  had  joined  no  weight 
of  character,  no  capacity  or  semblance  of  capacity  for 
great  affairs,  but  much  parliamentary  ability  of  a  low 
kind,  much  spite,  and  much  impudence.  No  speaker 
of  that  time  seems  to  have  had,  in  such  large  measure, 
both  the  power  and  the  inclination  to  give  pain. 

The  assistance  of  these  men  was  most  welcome  to  the 
Tory  party  :  but  it  was  impossible  that  they  could,  as 
yet,  exercise  over  that  party  the  entire  authority  of 
leaders.  For  they  still  called  themselves  Whigs,  and 
generally  vindicated  their  Tory  votes  by  arguments 
grounded  on  Whig  principles.1 

From  this  view  of  the  state  of  parties  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  it  seems  clear  that  Sunderland  had  good 
reason  for  recommending  that  the  administration  should 
be  intrusted  to  the  Whigs.  The  King,  however,  hesi- 

1  The  anomalous  position  which  Harley  and  Foley  at  this 
time  occupied  is  noticed  in  the  Dialogue  between  a  Whig  and 
a  Tory ,  1693.  “Your  great  P.  Fo — y,”  says  the  Tory,  “turns 
cadet,  and  carries  arms  under  the  General  of  the  West  Saxons. 
The  two  Har — ys,  father  and  son,  are  engineers  under  the  late 
Lieutenant  of  the  Ordnance,  and  bomb  any  bill  which  he  hath 
once  resolv’d  to  reduce  to  ashes.”  Seymour  is  the  General  of 
the  West  Saxons.  Musgrave  had  been  Lieutenant  of  the  Ord¬ 
nance  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
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tated  long  before  he  could  bring  himself  to  quit  that 
neutral  position  which  he  had  long  occupied  between 
the  contending  parties.  If  one  of  those  parties  was 
disposed  to  question  his  title,  the  other  was  on  principle 
hostile  to  his  prerogative.  He  still  remembered  with 
bitterness  the  unreasonable  and  vindictive  conduct  of 
his  first  Parliament  at  the  close  of  1689  and  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  1690;  and  he  shrank  from  the  thought  of  being 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  had  obstructed 
the  Bill  of  Indemnity,  who  had  voted  for  the  Saclie- 
verell  clause,  who  had  tried  to  prevent  him  from  taking 
the  command  of  his  army  in  Ireland,  and  who  had 
called  him  an  ungrateful  tyrant  merely  because  he 
would  not  be  their  slave  and  hangman.  He  had  once, 
by  a  bold  and  unexpected  effort,  freed  himself  from 
their  yoke  ;  and  he  was  not  inclined  to  put  it  on  his 
neck  again.  He  personally  disliked  Wharton  and 
Russell.  He  thought  highly  of  the  capacity  of  Caer- 
marthen,  of  the  integrity  of  Nottingham,  of  the  dili¬ 
gence  and  financial  skill  of  Godolphin.  It  was  only  by 
slow  degrees  that  the  arguments  of  Sunderland,  backed 
by  the  force  of  circumstances,  overcame  all  objections. 

On  the  seventh  of  November,  1693,  the  Parliament 
met  ;  and  the  conflict  of  parties  instantly  began.  Wil¬ 
liam,  from  the  throne,  pressed  on  the  Houses 
Parliament  the  necessity  of  making  a  great  exertion  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  France  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  During  the  last  campaign,  he  said,  she  had,  on 
every  point,  had  a  superiority  of  force  ;  and  it  had  there¬ 
fore  been  found  impossible  to  cope  with  her.  His  allies 
had  promised  to  increase  their  armies  ;  and  he  trusted 
that  the  Commons  would  enable  him  to  do  the  same.1 

1 Lords'  and  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  7,  1693. 
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The  Commons  at  their  next  sitting  took  the  King’s 
speech  into  consideration.  The  miscarriage  of  the 

b  t  Smyrna  fleet  was  the  chief  subject  of  discus- 

aboutthe  sion.  The  cry  for  inquiry  wrns  universal  : 
naval  mis-  put  ft  was  evident  that  the  two  parties 
raised  that  cry  for  very  different  reasons. 
Montague  spoke  the  sense  of  the  Whigs.  He  declared 
that  the  disasters  of  the  summer  could  not,  in  his  opin¬ 
ion,  be  explained  by  the  ignorance  and  imbecility  of 
those  who  had  charge  of  the  naval  administration. 
There  must  have  been  treason.  It  wTas  impossible 
to  believe  that  Lewis,  when  he  sent  his  Brest  squadron 
to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  left  the  whole  coast  of 
his  kingdom  from  Dunkirk  to  Bayonne  unprotected, 
had  trusted  merely  to  chance.  He  must  have  been 
well  assured  that  his  fleet  would  meet  with  a  vast  booty 
under  a  feeble  convoy.  As  there  had  been  treachery 
in  some  quarters,  there  had  been  incapacity  in  others. 
The  State  was  ill  served.  And  then  the  orator  pro¬ 
nounced  a  warm  panegyric  on  his  friend  Somers. 
“  Would  that  all  men  in  power  would  follow  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  my  Lord  Keeper  !  If  all  patronage  were  be¬ 
stowed  as  judiciously  and  disinterestedly  as  his,  we 
should  not  see  the  public  offices  filled  wflth  men  who 
draw  salaries  and  perform  no  duties.”  It  wTas  moved 
and  carried  unanimously,  that  the  Commons  would 
support  their  Majesties,  and  would  forthwith  proceed 
to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  disaster  in  the  BajT  of 
Lagos.1  The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  were  directed 
to  produce  a  great  mass  of  documentary  evidence. 
The  King  sent  down  copies  of  the  examinations  taken 
before  the  Committee  of  Council  which  Mary  had  ap- 

1  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  13,  1693;  Grey’s  Debates. 
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pointed  to  inquire  into  the  grievances  of  the  Turkey 
merchants.  'I  he  Turkey  merchants  themselves  were 
called  in  and  interrogated.  Rooke,  though  too  ill  to 
stand  or  speak,  was  brought  in  a  chair  to  the  bar,  and 
there  delivered  in  a  narrative  of  his  proceedings.  The 
Whigs  soon  thought  that  sufficient  ground  had  been 
laid  for  a  vote  condemning  the  naval  administration, 
and  moved  a  resolution  attributing  the  miscarriage  of 
the  Smyrna  fleet  to  notorious  and  treacherous  mis¬ 
management.  That  there  had  been  mismanagement 
could  not  be  disputed  ;  but  that  there  had  been  foul 
play  had  certainly  not  been  proved.  The  Tories  pro¬ 
posed  that  the  word  “  treacherous  ”  should  be  omitted. 
A  division  took  place  ;  and  the  Whigs  carried  their 
point  by  a  hundred  and  forty  votes  to  a  hundred  and 
three.  Wharton  was  a  teller  for  the  majority.1 

It  was  now  decided  that  there  had  been  treason,  but 
not  who  was  the  traitor.  Several  keen  debates  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  Whigs  tried  to  throw  the  blame  on  Kille- 
grew  and  Delaval,  who  were  Tories  :  the  Tories  did 
their  best  to  make  out  that  the  fault  lay  with  the 
Victualling  Department,  which  was  under  the  direction 
of  Whigs.  But  the  House  of  Commons  has  always 
been  much  more  ready  to  pass  votes  of  censure  drawn 
in  general  terms  than  to  brand  individuals  by  name. 
A  resolution  clearing  the  Victualling-office  was  pro¬ 
posed  by  Montague,  and  carried  by  a  hundred  and 
eighty-eight  votes  to  a  hundred  and  fifty- two. 2  But 
when  the  victorious  party  brought  forward  a  motion 
inculpating  the  admirals,  the  Tories  came  up  in  great 
numbers  from  the  country,  and,  after  a  debate  which 

1  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  17,  1693. 

2  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  22,  27,  1693;  Grey’s  Debates. 
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lasted  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  near  eleven  at 
night,  succeeded  in  saving  their  friends.  The  Noes 
were  a  hundred  and  seventy,  and  the  Ayes  only  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  sixty-one.  Another  attack  was  made  a  few 
days  later  with  no  better  success.  The  Noes  were  a 
hundred  and  eighty-five,  the  Ayes  only  a  hundred  and 
seventy-five.  The  indefatigable  and  implacable  Whar¬ 
ton  was  on  both  occasions  teller  for  the  minority.1 

In  spite  of  this  check  the  advantage  was  decidedly 
with  the  Whigs.  The  Tories  who  were  at  the  head  of 
the  naval  administration  had  indeed  escaped 
Lord  of  the  impeachment:  but  the  escape  had  been  so 
Admiralty.  narrow  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  King 
to  employ  them  any  longer.  The  advice  of  Sunderland 
prevailed.  A  new  Commission  of  Admiralty  was  pre¬ 
pared  :  and  Russell  was  named  First  Lord.  He  had 
already  been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Chan¬ 
nel  fleet. 

His  elevation  made  it  necessary  that  Nottingham 
should  retire.  For,  .though  it  was  not  then  unusual  to 
see  men  who  were  personally  and  politically 
Notungham05  hostile  to  each  other  holding  high  offices  at 
the  same  time,  the  relation  between  the  First 
Ford  of  the  Admiralty  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
had  charge  of  what  would  now  be  called  the  War  De¬ 
partment,  was  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  that  the  public 
service  could  not  be  well  conducted  without  cordial  co¬ 
operation  between  them;  and  between  Nottingham  and 
Russell  such  co-operation  was  not  to  be  expected.  ‘ 1  I 
thank  you,”  William  said  to  Nottingham,  “  for  your 
services.  I  have  nothing  to  complain  of  in  your  con- 

1  Commons'  Journals ,  Nov.  29,  Dec.  6,  1693 ;  L’Hermitage, 
Dec.  tr,  1693. 
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duct.  It  is  only  from  necessity  that  I  part  with  you.” 
Nottingham  retired  with  dignity.  Though  a  very 
honest  man,  he  went  out  of  office  much  richer  than  he 
had  come  in  five  years  before.  What  were  then  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  legitimate  emoluments  of  his  place  were 
great  :  he  had  sold  Kensington  House  to  the  crown  for 
a  large  sum  ;  and  he  had  probably,  after  the  fashion  of 
that  time,  obtained  for  himself  some  lucrative  grants. 
He  laid  out  all  his  gains  in  purchasing  land.  He 
heard,  he  said,  that  his  enemies  meant  to  accuse  him 
of  having  acquired  wealth  by  illicit  means.  He  was 
perfectly  ready  to  abide  the  issue  of  an  inquiry.  He 
would  not,  as  some  ministers  had  done,  place  his  for¬ 
tune  beyond  the  reach  of  the  justice  of  his  country. 
He  would  have  no  secret  hoard.  He  would  invest 
nothing  in  foreign  funds.  His  property  should  all  be 
such  as  could  be  readily  discovered  and  seized.1 

During  some  weeks  the  seals  which  Nottingham  had 
delivered  up  remained  in  the  royal  closet.  To  dispose 
of  them  proved  no  easy  matter.  They  were 
refuse^office  °ffered  to  Shrewsbury,  who  of  all  the  Whig 
leaders  stood  highest  in  the  King’s  favor  : 
but  Shrewsbury  excused  himself,  and,  in  order  to  avoid 
further  importunity,  retired  into  the  country.  There 
he  soon  received  a  pressing  letter  from  Elizabeth  Vil- 
liers.  This  lady  had,  when  a  girl,  inspired  William 
with  a  passion  which  had  caused  much  scandal  and 
much  unhappiness  in  the  little  court  of  the  Hague. 
Her  influence  over  him  she  owed  not  to  her  personal 
charms,  for  it  tasked  all  the  art  of  Kneller  to  make  her 
look  tolerably  on  canvas  ;  not  to  those  talents  which 
peculiarly  belong  to  her  sex,  for  she  did  not  excel  in 
1  L/Hermitage,  Sept,  y’j,  Nov.  1693. 
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playful  talk,  and  her  letters  are  remarkably  deficient 
in  feminine  ease  and  grace  ;  but  to  powers  of  mind 
which  qualified  her  to  partake  the  cares  and  guide  the 
counsels  of  statesmen.  To  the  end  of  her  life  great 
politicians  sought  her  advice.  Even  Swift,  the  shrewd¬ 
est  and  most  cynical  of  her  contemporaries,  pronounced 
her  the  wisest  of  women,  and  more  than  once  sat,  fasci¬ 
nated  by  her  conversation,  from  two  in  the  afternoon 
till  near  midnight. 1 2  By  degrees  the  virtues  and  charms 
of  Mary  conquered  the  first  place  in  her  husband  s  affec¬ 
tion.  But  he  still,  in  difficult  conjunctures,  frequently 
applied  to  Elizabeth  Villiers  for  advice  and  assistance. 
She  now  implored  Shrewsbury  to  reconsider  his  deter¬ 
mination,  and  not  to  throw  away  the  opportunity  of 
uniting  the  Whig  party  forever.  Wharton  and  Russell 
wrote  to  the  same  effect.  In  reply  came  flimsy  and  un¬ 
meaning  excuses  :  “  I  am  not  qualified  for  a  court  life  : 
I  am  unequal  to  a  place  which  requires  much  exertion  : 
I  do  not  quite  agree  wfith  any  party  in  the  State  :  in 
short,  I  am  unfit  for  the  world  :  I  want  to  travel  :  I 
want  to  see  Spain.”  3  These  were  mere  pretences. 
Had  Shrewsbury  spoken  the  whole  truth,  he  would 
have  said  that  he  had,  in  an  evil  hour,  been  false  to  the 
cause  of  that  Revolution  in  which  he  had  borne  so  great 
a  part  ;  that  he  had  entered  into  engagements  of  which 
he  repented,  but  from  which  he  knew  not  how  to  ex¬ 
tricate  himself,  and  that,  while  he  remained  under 
those  engagements,  he  was  unwilling  to  enter  into  the 

1  See  the  Journal  to  Stella,  lii.,  liii.,  lix.,  lxi. ;  and  Lady 
Orkney’s  Letters  to  Swift. 

2  See  the  letters  written  at  this  time  by  Elizabeth  Villiers, 

Wharton,  Russell,  and  Shrewsbury,  in  the  Shrewsbury  Corre¬ 
spondence. 
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service  of  the  existing  government.  Marlborough, 
Godolphin,  and  Russell,  indeed,  had  no  scruple  about 
corresponding  with  one  Ring  while  holding  office  under 
the  other.  But  Shrewsbury  had,  what  was  wanting 
to  Marlborough,  Godolphin,  and  Russell,  a  conscience 
—a  conscience  which,  indeed,  too  often  failed  to  re¬ 
strain  him  from  doing  wrong,  but  which  never  failed 
to  punish  him. 

In  consequence  of  his  refusal  to  accept  the  Seals,  the 
ministerial  arrangements  which  the  King  had  planned 
were  not  carried  into  entire  effect  till  the  end  of  the 
session.  Meanwhile  the  proceedings  of  the  two  Houses 
had  been  highly  interesting  and  important. 

Soon  after  the  Parliament  met,  the  attention  of  the 
Commons  was  again  called  to  the  state  of  the  trade 
Debates  about India  ;  and  the  charter  which  had  just 
the  trade  been  granted  to  the  Old  Company  was  laid 
with  India.  pefore  them.  They  would  probably  have 
been  disposed  to  sanction  the  new  arrangement,  which, 
in  truth,  differed  little  from  that  which  they  had  them¬ 
selves  suggested  not  many  months  before,  if  the  Direc¬ 
tors  had  acted  with  prudence.  But  the  Directors,  from 
the  day  on  which  the}7  had  obtained  their  charter,  had 
persecuted  the  interlopers  without  mercy,  and  had  quite 
forgotten  that  it  was  one  thing  to  persecute  interlopers 
in  the  Eastern  Seas,  and  another  to  persecute  them  in 
the  port  of  London.  Hitherto  the  war  of  the  monopo¬ 
lists  against  the  private  trade  had  been  carried  on  at  a 
distance  of  fifteen  thousand  miles  from  England.  If 
harsh  things  were  done,  the  English  public  did  not  see 
them  done,  and  did  not  hear  of  them  till  long  after  they 
had  been  done  ;  nor  was  it  by  any  means  easy  to  ascer¬ 
tain  at  Westminster  who  had  been  right  and  who  had 
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been  wrong  in  a  dispute  which  had  arisen  three  or  four 
years  before  at  Moorshedabad  or  Canton.  With  in¬ 
credible  rashness  the  Directors  determined,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  fate  of  their  Company  was  in  the 
balance,  to  give  the  people  of  this  country  a  near  view 
of  the  most  odious  features  of  the  monopoly.  Some 
wealthy  merchants  of  London  had  equipped  a  fine  ship 
named  the  Redbridge.  Her  crew  was  numerous,  her 
cargo  of  immense  value.  Her  papers  had  been  made  out 
for  Alicant :  but  there  was  some  reason  to  suspect  that 
she  was  really  bound  for  the  countries  lying  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  She  was  stopped  by  the  Ad¬ 
miralty,  in  obedience  to  an  order  which  the  Company 
obtained  from  the  Privy  Council,  doubtless  by  the 
help  of  the  Lord  President.  Every  day  that  she  lay 
in  the  Thames  caused  a  heavy  expense  to  the  owners. 
The  indignation  in  the  City  was  great  and  general. 
The  Company  maintained  that  from  the  legality  of  the 
monopoly  the  legality  of  the  detention  necessarily  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  public  turned  the  argument  round,  and, 
being  firmly  convinced  that  the  detention  was  illegal, 
drew  the  inference  that  the  monopoly  must  be  illegal 
too.  The  dispute  was  at  the  height  when  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  met.  Petitions  on  both  sides  were  speedily  laid 
on  the  table  of  the  Commons  ;  and  it  was  resolved  that 
these  petitions  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  a 
Committee  of  the  whole  House.  The  first  question  on 
which  the  conflicting  parties  tried  their  strength  was 
the  choice  of  a  chairman.  The  enemies  of  the  Old 
Company  proposed  Papillon,  once  the  closest  ally  and 
subsequently  the  keenest  opponent  of  Child,  and  carried 
their  point  by  a  hundred  and  thirty-eight  votes  to  a 
hundred  and  six.  The  Committee  proceeded  to  inquire 
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by  what  authority  the  Redbridge  had  been  stopped. 
One  of  her  owners,  Gilbert  Heathcote,  a  rich  merchant 
and  a  stanch  Whig,  appeared  at  the  bar  as  a  witness. 
He  was  asked  whether  he  could  venture  to  deny  that 
the  ship  had  really  been  fitted  out  for  the  Indian  trade. 
“  It  is  no  sin,  that  I  know  of,  ’  ’  he  answered,  ‘  ‘  to  trade 
with  India  ;  and  I  shall  trade  with  India  till  I  am  re¬ 
strained  by  Act  of  Parliament.”  Papillon  reported 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  the  detention  of 
the  Redbridge  was  illegal.  The  question  was  then  put, 
that  the  House  would  agree  with  the  Committee.  The 
friends  of  the  Old  Company  ventured  on  a  second 
division,  and  were  defeated  by  a  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  votes  to  a  hundred  and  twenty-five. 1 

The  blow  was  quickly  followed  up.  A  few  days  later 
it  was  moved  that  all  subjects  of  England  had  equal 
right  to  trade  to  the  East  Indies  unless  prohibited  by 
Act  of  Parliament  ;  and  the  supporters  of  the  Old  Com¬ 
pany,  sensible  that  they  were  in  a  minority,  suffered 
the  motion  to  pass  without  a  division.5 

This  memorable  vote  settled  the  most  important  of 
those  constitutional  questions  which  had  been  left  un¬ 
settled  by  the  Bill  of  Rights.  It  has  ever  since  been 
held  to  be  the  sound  doctrine  that  no  power  but  that  of 
the  whole  legislature  can  give  to  any  person  or  to  any 
society  an  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  to  any  part  of 
the  world. 

The  opinion  of  the  great  majority  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  that  the  Indian  trade  could  be  advan¬ 
tageously  carried  on  only  by  means  of  a  joint  stock  and 
a  monopoly.  It  might  therefore  have  been  expected 

1  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  6,  8,  169!. 

2  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  11,  169J. 
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that  the  resolution  which  destroyed  the  monopoly  of 
the  Old  Company  would  have  been  immediately  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  law  granting  a  monopoly  to  the  New  Com¬ 
pany.  No  such  law,  however,  was  passed.  The  Old 
Company,  though  not  strong  enough  to  defend  its  own 
privileges,  was  able,  with  the  help  of  its  Tory  friends, 
to  prevent  the  rival  association  from  obtaining  similar 
privileges.  The  consequence  was  that,  during  some 
years,  there  was  nominally  a  free  trade  with  India.  In 
fact,  the  trade  still  lay  under  severe  restrictions.  The 
private  adventurer  found,  indeed,  no  difficulty  in  sail¬ 
ing  from  England  :  but  his  situation  was  as  perilous  as 
ever  when  he  had  turned  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Whatever  respect  might  be  paid  to  a  vote  of  the  House 
of  Commons  by  public  functionaries  in  London,  such 
a  vote  was,  at  Bombay  or  Calcutta,  much  less  regarded 
than  a  private  letter  from  Child  ;  and  Child  still  con¬ 
tinued  to  fight  the  battle  with  unbroken  spirit.  He 
sent  out  to  the  factories  of  the  Company  orders  that  no 
indulgence  should  be  shown  to  the  intruders.  For  the 
House  of  Commons  and  for  its  resolutions  he  expressed 
the  bitterest  contempt.  “  Be  guided  by  my  instruc¬ 
tions,”  he  wrote,  “  and  not  by  the  nonsense  of  a  few 
ignorant  country  gentlemen  who  have  hardly  wTit 
enough  to  manage  their  own  private  affairs,  and  who 
know  nothing  at  all  about  questions  of  trade.”  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  his  directions  were  obeyed.  Everywhere  in 
the  East,  during  this  period  of  anarchy,  the  serv  nt  of 
the  company  and  the  independent  merchant  wTaged 
war  on  each  other,  accused  each  other  of  piracy,  and 
tried  by  every  artifice  to  exasperate  the  Mogul  govern¬ 
ment  against  each  other.1 

1  Hamilton’s  New  Account. 
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The  three  great  constitutional  questions  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year  were,  in  this  year,  again  brought  under  the 
consideration  of  Parliament.  In  the  first  week  of  the 
session,  a  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases  of 
High-treason,  a  Triennial  Bill,  and  a  Place  Bill  were 
laid  on  the  table  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

None  of  these  bills  became  a  law.  The  first  passed 
the  Commons,  but  was  unfavorably  received  by  the 
Peers.  William  took  so  much  interest  in 
Regulation  ttie  fiuestion  that  he  came  down  to  the 
of  Trials  House  of  Lords,  not  in  his  crown  and  robes, 
Treason  °f  ^u'"  *n  the  ordinarjr  dress  of  a  gentleman, 
and  sat  through  the  whole  debate  on  the 
second  reading.  Caermarthen  spoke  of  the  dangers  to 
which  the  State  was  at  that  time  exposed,  and  entreated 
his  brethren  not  to  give,  at  such  a  moment,  impunity 
to  traitors.  He  was  powerfully  supported  by  two  emi¬ 
nent  orators,  who  had,  during  some  years,  been  on  the 
uncourtly  side  of  every  question,  but  who,  in  this  ses¬ 
sion,  showed  a  disposition  to  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  government,  Halifax  and  Mulgrave.  Marlborough, 
Rochester,  and  Nottingham  spoke  for  the  bill  :  but  the 
general  feeling  was  so  clearly  against  them  that  thej^ 
did  not  venture  to  divide.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  reasons  urged  by  Caermarthen  were  not  the 
reasons  which  chiefly  swayed  his  hearers.  The  Peers 
were  fully  determined  that  the  bill  should  not  pass 
without  a  clause  altering  the  constitution  of  the  Court 
of  the  Tord  High  Steward  :  they  knew  that  the  Lower 
House  was  as  fully  determined  not  to  pass  such  a  clause  ; 
and  they  thought  it  better  that  what  must  happen 
at  last  should  happen  speedily,  and  without  a  quarrel.1 

1  The  bill  I  found  in  the  Archives  of  the  Lords.  Its  history 

VOL.  VIII. — 20. 
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The  fate  of  the  Triennial  Bill  confounded  all  the  cal¬ 
culations  of  the  best  informed  politicians  of  that  time, 
and  may  therefore  well  seem  extraordinary 
Triennial  to  us.  During  the  recess  that  bill  had  been 
described  in  numerous  pamphlets,  written 
for  the  most  part  by  persons  zealous  for  the  Revolution 
and  for  popular  principles  of  government,  as  the  one 
thing  needful,  as  the  universal  cure  for  the  distempers 
of  the  State.  On  the  first,  second,  and  third  readings 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  no  division  took  place.  The 
Whigs  were  enthusiastic.  The  Tories  seemed  to  be 
acquiescent.  It  was  understood  that  the  King,  though 
he  had  used  his  veto  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the 
Houses  an  opportunity  of  reconsidering  the  subject,  had 
no  intention  of  offering  a  pertinacious  opposition  to 
their  wishes.  But  Seymour,  with  a  cunning  which 
long  experience  had  matured,  after  deferring  the  con¬ 
flict  to  the  last  moment,  snatched  the  victory  from  his 
adversaries,  when  they  were  most  secure.  When  the 
Speaker  held  up  the  bill  in  his  hands,  and  put  the 
question  whether  it  should  pass,  the  Noes  were  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-six,  the  Ayes  only  a  hundred  and  thirty- 
six.  1  Some  eager  Whigs  flattered  themselves  that  their 

I  learned  from  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses,  from  a  passage 
in  the  Diary  of  Narcissus  Luttrell,  and  hom  two  letters  to  the 
States-general,  both  dated  on  1694,  the  day  after  the 

debate  in  the  Lords.  One  of  these  letters  is  from  Van  Citters  ; 
the  other,  which  contains  fuller  information,  is  from  L’Her- 
mitage. 

1  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  28,  1693  ;  Grey’s  Debates.  L’Her- 
mitage  fully  expected  that  the  bill  would  pass,  and  that  the 
royal  assent  would  not  be  withheld.  On  November  he  wrote 
to  the  States-general,  “  II  paroist  dans  toute  la  chambre  beau- 
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defeat  was  the  effect  of  a  surprise,  and  might  be  re¬ 
trieved.  Within  three  days,  therefore,  Monmouth,  the 
most  ardent  and  restless  man  in  the  whole  party, 
brought  into  the  Upper  House  a  bill  substantially  the 
same  with  that  which  had  so  strangely  miscarried  in 
the  Uower.  The  Peers  passed  this  bill  very  expe¬ 
ditiously,  and  sent  it  down  to  the  Commons.  But  in 
the  Commons  it  found  no  favor.  Many  members,  who 
professed  to  wish  that  the  duration  of  parliaments 
should  be  limited,  resented  the  interference  of  the 
hereditary  branch  of  the  legislature  in  a  matter  which 
peculiarly  concerned  the  elective  branch.  The  sub¬ 
ject,  they  said,  is  one  which  especially  belongs  to  us  : 
we  have  considered  it  :  we  have  come  to  a  decision  ; 
and  it  is  scarcely  parliamentary,  it  is  certainly  most  in¬ 
delicate,  in  their  Lordships,  to  call  upon  us  to  reverse 
that  decision.  The  question  now  is,  not  whether  the 
duration  of  parliaments  ought  to  be  limited,  but 
whether  we  ought  to  submit  our  judgment  to  the 
authority  of  the  Peers,  and  to  undo,  at  their  bidding, 
what  we  did  only  a  fortnight  ago.  The  animosity 
with  wdiich  the  patrician  order  was  regarded  was  in¬ 
flamed  by  the  arts  and  the  eloquence  of  Seymour.  The 
bill  contained  a  definition  of  the  words  “  to  hold  a  Par¬ 
liament.”  This  definition  was  scrutinized  with  ex¬ 
coup  de  passion  a  faire  passer  ce  bil.”  On  ^  he  says  that 
the  division  on  the  passing  “  n’a  pas  caus£  une  petite  surprise. 
II  est  difficile  d’avoir  un  point  fixe  sur  les  iddes  qu’on  peut  se 
former  des  emotions  du  parlement,  car  il  paroist  quelquefois  de 
grandes  chaleurs  qui  semblent  devoir  tout  enflammer,  et  qui, 
peu  de  terns  apres,  s’evaporent.”  That  Seymour  was  the  chief 
manager  of  the  opposition  to  the  bill  is  asserted  in  the  once 
celebrated  Hush-money  Pamphlet  of  that  year. 
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treme  jealousy,  and  was  thought  by  many,  with  very 
little  reason,  to  have  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  the  privileges,  already  invidiously  great,  of 
the  nobility.  It  appears,  from  the  scanty  and  obscure 
fragments  of  the  debates  which  have  come  down  to  us, 
that  bitter  reflections  were  thrown  on  the  general  con¬ 
duct,  both  political  and  judicial,  of  the  Peers.  Old 
Titus,  though  zealous  for  triennial  parliaments,  owned 
that  he  was  not  surprised  at  the  ill-humor  which  many 
gentlemen  showed.  “It  is  true,  ’  ’  he  said,  ‘  ‘  that  we 
ought  to  be  dissolved  :  but  it  is  rather  hard,  I  must 
own,  that  the  Lords  are  to  prescribe  the  time  of  our 
dissolution.  The  Apostle  Paul  wished  to  be  dissolved: 
but,  I  doubt,  if  his  friends  had  set  him  a  day,  he  would 
not  have  taken  it  kindly  of  them.”  The  bill  was  re¬ 
jected  by  a  hundred  and  ninety-seven  votes  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty-seven.1 

The  Place  Bill,  differing  very  little  from  the  Place 
Bill  which  had  been  brought  in  twelve  months  before, 

passed  easily  through  the  Commons.  Most 

Place  Bill.  %  ,  _  A  °  ,  . 

of  the  Tories  supported  it  warmly;  and  the 
Whigs  did  not  venture  to  oppose  it.  It  went  up  to  the 
Lords,  and  soon  came  back  completely  changed.  As 
it  had  been  originally  drawn,  it  provided  that  no  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  House  of  Commons,  elected  after  the  first  of 

1  Commons'  Journals ;  Grey’s  Debates.  The  engrossed  copy 
of  this  bill  went  down  to  the  House  of  Commons  and  is  lost. 
The  original  draught  on  paper  is  among  the  Archives  of  the 
Lords.  That  Monmouth  brought  in  the  bill  I  learned  from  a 
letter  of  L’  Hermitage  to  the  States-general,  Dec.  ^y,  1693.  As 
to  the  number  on  the  division,  I  have,  with  some  hesitation, 
followed  the  Journals.  In  Grey’s  Debates,  and  in  the  letters 
of  Van  Citters  and  L’Hermitage,  the  minority  is  said  to  have 
been  172. 
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January,  1694,  should  accept  any  place  of  profit  under 
the  crown,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  his  seat,  and  of  being 
incapable  of  sitting  again  in  the  same  Parliament.  The 
Lords  had  added  the  words,  *  ‘  unless  he  be  afterward 
again  chosen  to  serve  in  the  same  Parliament.”  These 
words,  few  as  they  were,  sufficed  to  deprive  the  bill  of 
nine-tenths  of  its  efficacy,  both  for  good  and  for  evil. 
It  was  most  desirable  that  the  crowd  of  subordinate 
public  functionaries  should  be  kept  out  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  It  was  most  undesirable  that  the  heads 
of  the  great  executive  departments  should  be  kept  out 
of  that  House.  The  bill,  as  altered,  left  that  House 
open  both  to  those  who  ought  and  to  those  who  ought 
not  to  have  been  admitted.  It  very  properly  let  in  the 
Secretaries  of  State  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer  ;  but  it  let  in  with  them  Commissioners  of 
Wine  Licenses  and  Commissioners  of  the  Navy,  Re¬ 
ceivers,  Surveyors,  Store-keepers,  Clerks  of  the  Acts 
and  Clerks  of  the  Check,  Clerks  of  the  Green  Cloth  and 
Clerks  of  the  Great  Wardrobe.  So  little  did  the  Com¬ 
mons  understand  what  they  were  about  that,  after 
framing  a  law,  in  one  view  most  mischievous,  and  in 
another  view  most  beneficial,  they  were  perfectly  wall¬ 
ing  that  it  should  be  transformed  into  a  law  quite 
harmless  and  almost  useless.  They  agreed  to  the 
amendment ;  and  nothing  was  now  wanting  but  the 
royal  sanction. 

That  sanction  certainly  ought  not  to  have  been 
withheld,  and  probably  would  not  have  been  with¬ 
held  if  William  had  known  how  unimportant  the  bill 
now  wTas.  But  he  understood  the  question  as  little 
as  the  Commons  themselves.  He  knew  that  they 
imagined  that  they  had  devised  a  most  stringent  limi- 
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tation  of  the  royal  power  ;  and  he  was  determined  not 
to  submit,  without  a  struggle,  to  any  such  limitation. 
He  was  encouraged  by  the  success  with  which  he  had 
hitherto  resisted  the  attempts  of  the  two  Houses  to 
encroach  on  his  prerogative.  He  had  refused  to  pass 
the  bill  which  quartered  the  Judges  on  his  hereditary 
revenue  ;  and  the  Parliament  had  silently  acquiesced 
in  the  justice  of  the  refusal.  He  had  refused  to  pass 
the  Triennial  Bill;  and  the  Commons  had  since,  by  re¬ 
jecting  two  Triennial  Bills,  acknowledged  that  he  had 
done  well.  He  ought,  however,  to  have  considered 
that,  on  both  these  occasions,  the  announcement  of  his 
refusal  was  immediately  followed  by  the  announcement 
that  the  Parliament  was  prorogued.  On  both  these  oc¬ 
casions,  therefore,  the  members  had  half  a  year  to  think 
and  to  grow  cool  before  the  next  sitting.  The  case 
was  now  very  different.  The  principal  business  of  the 
session  was  hardly  begun  :  estimates  were  still  under 
consideration  :  bills  of  supply  were  still  depending  ; 
and,  if  the  Houses  should  take  a  fit  of  ill-humor,  the 
consequences  might  be  serious  indeed. 

He  resolved,  however,  to  run  the  risk.  Whether  he 
had  any  adviser  is  not  known.  His  determination 
seems  to  have  taken  both  the  leading  Whigs  and  the 
leading  Tories  by  surprise.  When  the  Clerk  had  pro¬ 
claimed  that  the  King  and  Queen  would  consider  of 
the  bill  touching  free  and  impartial  proceedings  in  Par¬ 
liament,  the  Commons  retired  from  the  bar  of  the  Lords 
in  a  resentful  and  ungovernable  mood.  As  soon  as  the 
Speaker  was  again  in  his  chair  there  was  a  long  and 
tempestuous  debate.  All  other  business  was  postponed. 
All  committees  were  adjourned.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  House  would,  early  the  next  morning,  take  into 
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consideration  the  state  of  the  nation.  When  the  morn¬ 
ing  came,  the  excitement  did  not  appear  to  have  abated. 
The  mace  was  sent  into  Westminster  Hall  and  into  the 
Court  of  Requests.  All  members  who  could  be  found 
were  brought  into  the  House.  That  none  might  be 
able  to  steal  away  unnoticed,  the  back  door  was  locked, 
and  the  key  laid  on  the  table.  All  strangers  were 
ordered  to  retire.  With  these  solemn  preparations  be¬ 
gan  a  sitting  which  reminded  a  few  old  men  of  some  of 
the  first  sittings  of  the  Tong  Parliament.  High  words 
were  uttered  by  the  enemies  of  the  government.  Its 
friends,  afraid  of  being  accused  of  abandoning  the  cause 
of  the  Commons  of  England  for  the  sake  of  royal  favor, 
hardly  ventured  to  raise  their  voices.  Montague  alone 
seems  to  have  defended  the  King.  Towther,  though 
high  in  office,  and  a  member  of  the  cabinet,  owned  that 
there  were  evil  influences  at  work,  and  expressed  a 
wish  to  see  the  Sovereign  surrounded  by  counsellors  in 
whom  the  representatives  of  the  people  could  confide. 
Harley,  Foley,  and  Howe  carried  everything  before 
them.  A  resolution,  affirming  that  those  who  had 
advised  the  crown  on  this  occasion  were  public  enemies, 
was  carried  with  only  two  or  three  Noes.  Harley,  after 
reminding  his  hearers  that  they  had  their  negative 
voice  as  the  King  had  his,  and  that,  if  His  Majesty  re¬ 
fused  them  redress,  they  could  refuse  him  money,  moved 
that  they  should  go  up  to  the  throne,  not,  as  usual,  with 
a  humble  Address,  but  with  a  Representation.  Some 
members  proposed  to  substitute  the  more  respectful 
word  Address  ;  but  they  were  overruled  ;  and  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  the  Representation. 

Another  night  passed  ;  and,  when  the  House  met 
again,  it  appeared  that  the  storm  had  greatly  subsided. 
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The  malignant  joy  and  the  wild  hopes  which  the 
Jacobites  had,  during  the  last  forty-eight  hours,  ex¬ 
pressed  with  their  usual  imprudence,  had  incensed  and 
alarmed  the  Whigs  and  the  moderate  Tories.  Many 
members,  too,  were  frightened  by  hearing  that  William 
was  fully  determined  not  to  yield  without  an  appeal  to 
the  nation.  Such  an  appeal  might  have  been  success¬ 
ful  :  for  a  dissolution,  on  any  ground  whatever,  would, 
at  that  moment,  have  been  a  highly  popular  exercise 
of  the  prerogative.  The  constituent  bodies,  it  was  well 
known,  were  generally  zealous  for  the  Triennial  Bill, 
and  cared  comparatively  little  about  the  Place  Bill. 
Many  Tory  members,  therefore,  who  had  recently  voted 
against  the  Triennial  Bill  were  by  no  means  desirous 
to  run  the  risks  of  a  general  election.  When  the  repre¬ 
sentation  which  Harley  and  his  friends  had  prepared 
was  read,  it  was  thought  offensively  strong.  After 
being  recommitted,  shortened,  and  softened,  it  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  whole  House.  William’s  answer  wTas 
kind  and  gentle  :  but  he  conceded  nothing.  He  as¬ 
sured  the  Commons  that  he  remembered  with  gratitude 
the  support  which  he  had  on  many  occasions  received 
from  them,  that  he  should  always  consider  their  advice 
as  most  valuable,  and  that  he  should  look  on  counsel¬ 
lors  who  might  attempt  to  raise  dissension  between 
him  and  his  Parliament  as  his  enemies  :  but  he  uttered 
not  a  word  which  could  be  construed  into  an  acknowl¬ 
edgment  that  he  had  used  his  veto  ill,  or  into  a  promise 
that  he  would  not  use  it  again. 

The  Commons  on  the  morrow  took  his  speech  into 
consideration.  Harley  and  his  allies  complained  that 
the  King’s  answer  was  no  answer  at  all,  threatened  to 
tack  the  Place  Bill  to  a  money  bill,  and  proposed  to 
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make  a  second  representation  pressing  His  Majesty  to 
explain  liimself  more  distinctly.  But  by  this  time 
there  was  a  strong  reflux  of  feeling  in  the  assembly. 
The  Whigs  had  not  only  recovered  from  their  dismay, 
but  were  in  high  spirits  and  eager  for  conflict.  Whar¬ 
ton  and  Russell  maintained  that  the  House  ought  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  the  King  had  said.  Sir  Thomas 
Littleton,  the  son  of  that  Sir  Thomas  who  had  been 
distinguished  among  the  chiefs  of  the  country  party  in 
the  days  of  Charles  the  Second,  showed  that  he  had 
inherited  his  father’s  eloquence.  “  Do  you  wish,”  said 
he,  ‘  ‘  to  make  sport  for  your  enemies  ?  There  is  no 
want  of  them.  They  besiege  our  very  doors.  We 
read,  as  we  come  through  the  lobby,  in  the  face  and 
gestures  of  every  nonjuror  whom  we  pass,  delight  at 
the  momentary  coolness  which  has  arisen  between  us 
and  the  King.  That  should  be  enough  for  us.  We 
may  be  sure  that  we  are  voting  rightly  when  we  give  a 
vote  which  tends  to  confound  the  hopes  of  traitors.” 
The  House  divided.  Harley  was  a  teller  on  one  side, 
Wharton  on  the  other.  Only  eighty-eight  voted  with 
Harley,  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine  with  Wharton. 
The  Whigs  were  so  much  elated  by  their  victory  that 
some  of  them  wished  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Wil¬ 
liam  for  his  gracious  answer  :  but  they  were  restrained 
by  wiser  men.  “  We  have  lost  time  enough  already 
in  these  unhappy  debates,  ’  ’  said  a  leader  of  the  party. 
“  Let  us  get  to  Ways  and  Means  as  fast  as  we  can. 
The  best  form  which  our  thanks  can  take  is  that  of  a 
money-bill.” 

Thus  ended,  more  happily  than  William  had  a  right 
to  expect,  one  of  the  most  dangerous  contests  in  which 
he  ever  engaged  with  his  Parliament.  At  the  Dutch 
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Embassy  the  rising  and  going  down  of  this  tempest  had 
been  watched  with  intense  interest ;  and  the  opinion 
there  seems  to  have  been  that  the  King  had,  on  the 
whole,  lost  neither  power  nor  popularity  by  his 
conduct.1 

Another  question  which  excited  scarcely  less  angry 
feeling  in  Parliament  and  in  the  country,  was,  about 

the  same  time,  under  consideration.  On 
Bill  for  the  h  sixth  of  December  a  Whig  member  of 

Naturaliza-  . 

tion  of  the  House  of  Commons  obtained  leave  to 

foreign  bring-  in  a  bill  for  the  Naturalization  of 

Protestants.  °  _1  ..  1 

Foreign  Protestants.  Plausible  arguments 
in  favor  of  such  a  bill  were  not  wanting.  Great  num¬ 
bers  of  people,  eminently  industrious  and  intelligent, 
firmly  attached  to  our  faith,  and  deadly  enemies  of  our 
deadly  enemies,  were  at  that  time  without  a  country. 
Among  the  Huguenots  who  had  fled  from  the  tyranny 
of  the  French  King  were  many  persons  of  great  fame 
in  war,  in  letters,  in  arts,  and  in  sciences  ;  and  even 
the  humblest  refugees  were  intellectually  and  morally 
above  the  average  of  the  common  people  of  any  king¬ 
dom  in  Europe.  With  French  Protestants  who  had 
been  driven  into  exile  by  the  edicts  of  Lewds  were  now 
mingled  German  Protestants  who  had  been  driven  into 
exile  by  his  arms.  Vienna,  Berlin,  Basle,  Hamburg, 
Amsterdam,  Kondon,  swarmed  with  honest  laborious 
men  who  had  once  been  thriving  burghers  of  Heidel- 

1  The  bill  is  in  the  Archives  of  the  Lords.  Its  history  I  have 
collected  from  the  Journals,  from  Grey’s  Debates,  and  from 
the  highly  interesting  letters  of  Van  Citters  and  L’Hermitage. 
I  think  it  clear  from  Grey’s  Debates  that  a  speech  which  L’Her¬ 
mitage  attributes  to  a  nameless  “  quelq’un  ”  was  made  by  Sir 
Thomas  Littleton. 
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berg  or  Manheim,  or  who  had  cultivated  vineyards  on 
the  banks  of  the  Neckar  or  the  Rhine.  A  statesman 
might  well  think  that  it  would  be  at  once  generous  and 
politic  to  invite  to  the  English  shores  and  to  incorporate 
with  the  English  people  emigrants  so  unfortunate  and 
so  respectable.  Their  ingenuity  and  their  diligence 
could  not  fail  to  enrich  any  land  which  should  afford 
them  an  asylum  ;  nor  could  it  be  doubted  that  they 
would  manfully  defend  the  country  of  their  adoption 
against  him  whose  cruelty  had  driven  them  from  the 
country  of  their  birth. 

The  first  two  readings  passed  without  a  division. 
But,  on  the  motion  that  the  bill  should  be  committed, 
there  was  a  debate  in  which  the  right  of  free  speech 
was  most  liberally  used  by  the  opponents  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  was  idle,  they  said,  to  talk  about  the  poor 
Huguenots  or  the  poor  Palatines.  The  bill  was  evi¬ 
dently  meant  for  the  benefit,  not  of  French  Protestants 
or  German  Protestants,  but  of  Dutchmen,  who  would 
be  Protestants,  Papists,  or  Pagans  for  a  guilder  a  head, 
and  who  would,  no  doubt,  be  as  ready  to  sign  the 
Declaration  against  Transubstantiation  in  England  as 
to  trample  on  the  Cross  in  Japan.  They  would  come 
over  in  multitudes.  They  would  swarm  in  every  pub¬ 
lic  office.  They  would  collect  the  customs,  and  gauge 
the  beer-barrels.  Our  Navigation  Raws  would  be 
virtually  repealed.  Every  merchant-ship  that  cleared 
out  from  the  Thames  or  the  Severn  would  be  manned 
by  Zealanders,  and  Hollanders,  and  Erieslanders.  To 
our  own  sailors  would  be  left  the  hard  and  perilous 
service  of  the  royal  navy.  For  Hans,  after  filling  the 
pockets  of  his  huge  trunk  hose  with  our  money  by  as¬ 
suming  the  character  of  a  native,  would,  as  soon  as  a 
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press-gang  appeared,  lay  claim  to  the  privileges  of  an 
alien.  The  intruders  would  soon  rule  every  corpora¬ 
tion.  They  would  elbow  our  own  Aldermen  off  the 
Royal  Exchange.  They  would  buy  the  hereditary 
woods  and  halls  of  our  country  gentlemen.  Already 
one  of  the  most  noisome  of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  was 
among  us.  Frogs  had  made  their  appearance  even  in 
the  royal  chambers.  Nobody  could  go  to  Saint 
James’s  without  being  disgusted  by  hearing  the  rep¬ 
tiles  of  the  Batavian  marshes  croaking  all  round  him  ; 
and  if  this  bill  should  pass,  the  whole  country  would 
be  as  much  infested  by  the  loathsome  brood  as  the 
palace  already  was. 

The  orator  who  indulged  himself  most  freely  in  this 
sort  of  rhetoric  was  Sir  John  Knight,  member  for 
Bristol,  a  coarse-minded  and  spiteful  Jacobite,  who,  if 
he  had  been  an  honest  man,  would  have  been  a  non¬ 
juror.  Two  years  before,  when  Mayor  of  Bristol,  he 
had  acquired  a  discreditable  notoriety  by  treating  with 
gross  disrespect  a  commission  sealed  with  the  great  seal 
of  the  Sovereigns  to  whom  he  had  repeatedly  sworn 
allegiance,  and  by  setting  on  the  rabble  of  his  city  to 
hoot  and  pelt  the  Judges.1  He  now  concluded  a 
savage  invective  by  desiring  that  the  Sergeant-at-arms 
would  open  the  doors,  in  order  that  the  odious  roll  of 
parchment,  which  was  nothing  less  than  a  surrender 
of  the  birthright  of  the  English  people,  might  be  treated 
with  proper  contumely.  ‘  ‘  Eet  us  first,  ’  ’  he  said,  ‘  ‘  kick 
the  bill  out  of  the  House  ;  and  then  let  us  kick  the 
foreigners  out  of  the  kingdom.” 

On  a  division  the  motion  for  committing  the  bill  was 
carried  by  a  hundred  and  sixty-three  votes  to  a  hun- 
1  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary ,  Aug.,  1691. 
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dred  and  twenty-eight.1  But  the  minority  was  zealous 
and  pertinacious  ;  and  the  majority  speedily  began  to 
waver.  Knight’s  speech,  retouched  and  made  more 
offensive,  soon  appeared  in  print  without  a  license. 
Tens  of  thousands  of  copies  were  circulated  by  the 
post,  or  dropped  in  the  streets  ;  and  such  was  the 
strength  of  national  prejudice  that  too  many  persons 
read  this  ribaldry  with  assent  and  admiration.  But, 
when  a  copy  was  produced  in  the  House,  there  was 
such  an  outbreak  of  indignation  and  disgust  as  cowed 
even  the  impudent  and  savage  nature  of  the  orator. 
Finding  himself  in  imminent  danger  of  being  expelled 
and  sent  to  prison,  he  apologized,  and  disclaimed  all 
knowledge  of  the  paper  which  purported  to  be  a  report 
of  what  he  had  said.  He  escaped  with  impunity  :  but 
his  speech  was  voted  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious, 
and  -was  burned  by  the  hangman  in  Palace  Yard.  The 
bill  which  had  caused  all  this  ferment  was  prudently 
suffered  to  drop.2 

Meanwhile  the  Commons  were  busied  with  financial 
questions  of  grave  importance.  The  estimates  for  the 
g  year  1694  were  enormous.  The  King  pro¬ 

posed  to  add  to  the  regular  army,  already 
the  greatest  regular  army  that  England  had  ever  sup¬ 
ported,  four  regiments  of  dragoons,  eight  of  horse,  and 

1  Commons'  Journals,  Jan.  4,  169!. 

2  Of  the  Naturalization  Bill  no  copy,  I  believe,  exists.  The 
history  of  that  bill  will  be  found  in  the  Journals.  From  Van 
Citters  and  L’Hermitage  we  learn  less  than  might  have  been 
expected  on  a  subject  which  must  have  been  interesting  to 
Dutch  statesmen.  Knight’s  speech  will  be  found  among  the 
Somers  Papers.  He  is  described  by  his  brother  Jacobite,  Roger 
North,  as  “  a  gentleman  of  as  eminent  integrity  and  loyalty  as 
ever  the  city  of  Bristol  was  honored  with.” 
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twenty-five  of  infantry.  The  whole  number  of  men, 
officers  included,  would  thus  be  increased  to  about 
ninety-four  thousand.1  Cromwell,  while  holding  down 
three  reluctant  kingdoms,  and  making  vigorous  war 
on  Spain  in  Europe  and  America,  had  never  had  two- 
thirds  of  the  military  force  which  William  now  thought 
necessary.  The  great  body  of  the  Tories,  headed  by 
three  Whig  chiefs,  Harley,  Foley,  and  Howe,  opposed 
any  augmentation.  The  great  body  of  the  Whigs, 
headed  by  Montague  and  Wharton,  would  have 
granted  all  that  was  asked.  After  many  long  discus¬ 
sions,  and  probably  many  close  divisions,  in  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Supply,  the  King  obtained  the  greater  part 
of  what  he  demanded.  The  House  allowed  him  four 
new  regiments  of  dragoons,  six  of  horse,  and  fifteen  of 
infantry.  The  whole  number  of  troops  voted  for  the 
year  amounted  to  eight)T-tliree  thousand,  the  charge  to 
more  than  two  millions  and  a  half,  including  about  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  for  the  ordnance.2 

The  naval  estimates  passed  much  more  rapidly  ;  for 
Whigs  and  Tories  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  maritime 
ascendency  of  England  ought  to  be  maintained  at  any 
cost.  Five  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  voted 3  for 

1  Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  5,  169!. 

2  Commons'  Journals ,  Dec.  20  and  22,  169J.  The  Journals 
did  not  then  contain  any  notice  of  the  divisions  which  took 
place  when  the  House  was  in  committee.  There  was  only  one 
division  on  the  army  estimates  of  this  year,  when  the  mace  was 
on  the  table.  That  division  was  on  the  question  whether 
60,000 /.  or  147,000/.  should  be  granted  for  hospitals  and  con¬ 
tingencies.  The  Whigs  carried  the  larger  sum  by  184  votes  to 
120.  Wharton  was  a  teller  for  the  majority,  Foley  for  the 
minority. 

3  Commons'  Journals,  Nov.  25,  169!. 
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paying  the  arrears  due  to  seamen,  and  two  millions  for 
the  expenses  of  the  year  1694. 

The  Commons  then  proceeded  to  consider  the  Ways 
and  Means.  The  land-tax  was  renewed  at  four  sliil- 
Ways  and  linSs  in  the  pound  ;  and  by  this  simple  but 
Means :  lot-  powerful  machinery  about  two  millions  were 
raised  with  certainty  and  despatch.1  A 
poll-tax  was  imposed.'  Stamp-duties  had  long  been 
among  the  fiscal  resources  of  Holland  and  France,  and 
had  existed  here  during  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  but  had  been  suffered  to  expire.  They  were 
now  revived  ;  and  they  have  ever  since  formed  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  State. 3  The  hackney- 
codches  of  the  capital  were  taxed,  and  were  placed 
under  the  government  of  commissioners,  in  spite  of  the 
resistance  of  the  wives  of  the  coachmen,  who  assembled 
round  Westminster  Hall  and  mobbed  the  members.4 
But,  notwithstanding  all  these  expedients,  there  was 
still  a  large  deficiency  ;  and  it  was  again  necessary  to 
borrow.  A  new  duty  on  salt  and  some  other  imposts 
of  less  importance  were  set  apart  to  form  a  fund  for  a 
loan.  On  the  security  of  this  fund  a  million  was  to  be 
raised  by  a  lottery,  but  by  a  lottery  which  had  scarcely 
anything  but  the  name  in  common  with  the  lotteries 
of  a  later  period.  The  sum  to  be  contributed  was 
divided  into  a  hundred  thousand  shares  of  ten  pounds 
each.  The  interest  on  each  share  was  to  be  twenty 
shillings  annually,  or,  in  other  words,  ten  per  cent., 
during  sixteen  years.  But  ten  per  cent,  for  sixteen 

1  Stat.  5  W.  &  M.,  c.  1. 

*  Stat.  5  &  6  W.  &  M.,  c.  14. 

3  Stat.  5  &  6  W.  &  M.,  c.  21 ;  Narcissus  I/uttrell’s  Diary. 

4  Stat.  5  &  6  W.  &  M.,  c.  22 ;  Narcissus  fiuttrell’s  Diary. 
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years  was  not  a  bait  whicb  was  likely  to  attract  lenders. 
An  additional  lure  was  therefore  held  out  to  capitalists. 
Some  of  the  shares  were  to  be  prizes  ;  and  the  holders 
of  the  prizes  were  not  only  to  receive  the  ordinary  ten 
per  cent.,  but  were  also  to  divide  among  them  the  sum 
of  forty  thousand  pounds  annually,  during  sixteen 
years.  Which  of  the  shares  should  be  prizes  was  to  be 
determined  by  lot.  The  arrangements  for  the  drawing 
of  the  tickets  were  made  by  an  adventurer  of  the  name 
of  Neale,  who,  after  squandering  away  two  fortunes, 
had  been  glad  to  become  groom-porter  at  the  palace. 
His  duties  were  to  call  the  odds  when  the  court  played 
at  hazard,  to  provide  cards  and  dice,  and  to  decide  any 
dispute  which  might  arise  on  the  bowling-green  or  at 
the  gaming-table.  He  was  eminently  skilled  in  the 
business  of  this  not  very  exalted  post,  and  had  made 
such  sums  by  raffles  that  he  was  able  to  engage  in  very 
costly  speculations,  and  was  then  covering  the  ground 
round  the  Seven  Dials  with  buildings.  He  was  prob¬ 
ably  the  best  adviser  that  could  have  been  consulted 
about  the  details  of  a  lottery.  Yet  there  were  not 
wanting  persons  who  thought  it  hardly  decent  in  the 
Treasury  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  gambler  by  profession.1 

By  the  lottery  loan,  as  it  was  called,  one  million  was 
obtained.  But  another  million  was  wanted  to  bring 
the  estimated  revenue  for  the  year  1694  up 
l694'  to  a  level  with  the  estimated  expenditure. 

1  Stat.  5  W.  &  M.,  c.  7  ;  Evelyn’s  Diary ,  Oet.  5,  Nov.  22,  1694 ; 
A  Poem  071  Squire  Neale's  Projects ;  Malcom’s  History  of 
London.  Neale’s  functions  are  described  in  several  editions 
of  Chamberlayne’s  State  of  England.  His  name  frequently 
appears  in  the  Lo7idon  Gazette ,  as,  for  example,  on  July  28, 
1684. 
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The  ingenious  and  enterprising  Montague  had  a  plan 
ready,  a  plan  to  which,  except  under  the  pressure  of 
extreme  pecuniary  difficulties,  he  might  not  easily 
have  induced  the  Commons  to  assent,  but  which,  to  his 
large  and  vigorous  mind,  appeared  to  have  advantages, 
both  commercial  and  political,  more  important  than 
the  immediate  relief  to  the  finances.  He  succeeded, 
not  only  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the  State  for  twelve 
months,  but  in  creating  a  great  institution, 
ofEi^iand  which,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half,  continues  to  flourish,  and 
which  he  lived  to  see  the  stronghold  through  all  vicis¬ 
situdes,  of  the  Whig  party,  and  the  bulwark,  in  danger¬ 
ous  times,  of  the  Protestant  succession. 

In  the  reign  of  William  old  men  were  still  living 
who  could  remember  the  days  when  there  was  not  a 
single  banking-house  in  the  city  of  London.  So  late 
as  the  time  of  the  Restoration  every  trader  had  his  own 
strong-box  in  his  own  house,  and,  when  an  acceptance 
was  presented  to  him,  told  down  the  crowns  and 
Caroluses  on  his  own  counter.  But  the  increase  of 
wealth  had  produced  its  natural  effect,  the  subdivision 
of  labor.  Before  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the 
Second,  a  new  mode  of  paying  and  receiving  money 
had  come  into  fashion  among  the  merchants  of  the 
capital.  A  class  of  agents  arose  whose  office  was  to  keep 
the  cash  of  the  commercial  houses.  This  new  branch 
of  business  naturally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  gold¬ 
smiths,  who  were  accustomed  to  traffic  largely  in  the 
precious  metals,  and  who  had  vaults  in  which  great 
masses  of  bullion  could  lie  secure  from  fire  and  from 
robbers.  It  was  at  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths  of 
Lombard  Street  that  all  the  payments  in  coin  were 
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made.  Other  traders  gave  and  received  nothing  but 
paper. 

This  great  change  did  not  take  place  without  much 
opposition  and  clamor.  Old-fashioned  merchants  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  that  a  class  of  men  who,  thirty  years 
before,  had  confined  themselves  to  their  proper  func¬ 
tions,  and  had  made  a  fair  profit  by  embossing  silver 
bowls  and  chargers,  by  setting  jewels  for  fine  ladies, 
and  by  selling  pistoles  and  dollars  to  gentlemen  setting 
out  for  the  Continent,  had  become  the  treasurers,  and 
were  fast  becoming  the  masters,  of  the  whole  City. 
These  usurers,  it  was  said,  played  at  hazard  with  what 
had  been  earned  by  the  industry  and  hoarded  by  the 
thrift  of  other  men.  If  the  dice  turned  up  well,  the 
knave  who  kept  the  cash  became  an  alderman  ;  if  they 
turned  up  ill,  the  dupe  who  furnished  the  cash  became 
a  bankrupt.  On  the  other  side,  the  conveniences  of 
the  modern  practice  were  set  forth  in  animated  lan¬ 
guage.  The  new  system,  it  was  said,  saved  both  labor 
and  money.  Two  clerks  seated  in  one  counting-house 
did  what,  under  the  old  system,  must  have  been  done 
by  twenty  clerks  in  twenty  different  establishments.  A 
goldsmith’s  note  might  be  transferred  ten  times  in  a 
morning  ;  and  thus  a  hundred  guineas,  locked  in  his 
safe  close  to  the  Exchange,  did  what  would  formerly 
have  required  a  thousand  guineas,  dispersed  through 
many  tills,  some  on  Eudgate  Hill,  some  in  Austin  Friars, 
and  some  in  Tower  Street. 1 

1  See,  for  example,  the  Mystery  of  the  New-fashioned  Gold¬ 
smiths  or  Brokers ,  1676  ;  Is  not  the  Hand  of  foab  in  all  this? 
1676 ;  and  an  answer  published  in  the  same  year.  See  also 
England ’s  Glory  in  the  Great  Improvement  by  Banking  and 
Trade ,  1694. 


The  Bank  of  England. 

From  an  old  print. 
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Gradually  even  those  who  had  been  loudest  in  mur¬ 
muring  against  the  innovation  gave  way,  and  con¬ 
formed  to  the  prevailing  usage.  The  last  person  who 
held  out,  strange  to  say,  was  Sir  Dudley  North. 
When,  in  1680,  after  residing  many  years  abroad,  he 
returned  to  London,  nothing  astonished  or  displeased 
him  more  than  the  practice  of  making  payments  by 
drawing  bills  on  bankers.  He  found  that  he  could  not 
go  on  Change  without  being  followed  round  the  piazza 
by  goldsmiths,  who,  with  low  bows,  begged  to  have  the 
honor  of  serving  him.  He  lost  his  temper  when  his 
friends  asked  where  he  kept  his  cash.  ‘  ‘  Where  should 
I  keep  it,”  he  asked,  “  but  in  my  own  house  ?  ”  With 
difficulty  he  was  induced  to  put  his  money  into  the 
hands  of  one  of  the  Lombard  Street  men,  as  they  were 
called.  Unhappily,  the  Lombard  Street  man  broke, 
and  some  of  his  customers  suffered  severely.  Dudley 
North  lost  only  fifty  pounds  :  but  this  loss  confirmed 
him  in  his  dislike  of  the  whole  mystery  of  banking.  It 
was  in  vain,  however,  that  he  exhorted  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  return  to  the  good  old  practice,  and  not  to 
expose  themselves  to  utter  ruin  in  order  to  spare  them¬ 
selves  a  little  trouble.  He  stood  alone  against  the 
whole  community.  The  advantages  of  the  modern  sys¬ 
tem  were  felt  every  hour  of  every  day  in  every  part  of 
London  ;  and  people  were  no  more  disposed  to  relin¬ 
quish  those  advantages  for  fear  of  calamities  which 
occurred  at  long  intervals  than  to  refrain  from  build¬ 
ing  houses  for  fear  of  fires,  or  from  building  ships 
for  fear  of  hurricanes.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance 
that  a  man  who,  as  a  theorist,  was  distinguished  from 
all  the  merchants  of  his  time  by  the  largeness  of  his 
views  and  by  his  superiority  to  vulgar  prejudices, 
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should,  in  practice,  have  been  distinguished  from  all 
the  merchants  of  his  time  by  the  obstinacy  with  which 
he  adhered  to  an  ancient  mode  of  doing  business,  long 
after  the  dullest  and  most  ignorant  plodders  had  aban¬ 
doned  that  mode  for  one  better  suited  to  a  great  com¬ 
mercial  society.1 

No  sooner  had  banking  become  a  separate  and  im¬ 
portant  trade,  than  men  began  to  discuss  with  earnest¬ 
ness  the  question  whether  it  would  be  expedient  to 
erect  a  national  bank.  The  general  opinion  seems  to 
have  been  decidedly  in  favor  of  a  national  bank  :  nor 
can  we  wonder  at  this  :  for  few  were  then  aware  that 
trade  is  in  general  carried  on  to  much  more  advantage 
by  individuals  than  by  great  societies  ;  and  banking 
really  is  one  of  those  few  trades  which  can  be  carried 
on  to  as  much  advantage  by  a  great  society  as  by  an 
individual.  Two  public  banks  had  long  been  re¬ 
nowned  throughout  Europe— the  Bank  of  Saint  George 
at  Genoa,  and  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam.  The  immense 
wealth  which  was  in  the  keeping  of  those  establish¬ 
ments,  the  confidence  which  they  inspired,  the  pros¬ 
perity  which  they  had  created,  their  stability,  tried  by 
panics,  by  wars,  by  revolutions,  and  found  proof 
against  all,  were  favorite  topics.  The  Bank  of  Saint 
George  had  nearly  completed  its  third  century.  It  had 
begun  to  receive  deposits  and  to  make  loans  before 
Columbus  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  before  Gama  had 
turned  the  Cape,  when  a  Christian  Emperor  was  reign¬ 
ing  at  Constantinople,  when  a  Mohammedan  Sultan 
was  reigning  at  Granada,  when  Florence  was  a  repub¬ 
lic,  when  Holland  obeyed  an  hereditary  prince.  All 
these  things  had  been  changed.  New  continents  and 
1  See  the  Life  of  Dudley  North,  by  his  brother  Roger. 
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new  oceans  had  been  discovered.  The  Turk  was  at 
Constantinople  :  the  Castilian  was  at  Granada  :  Flor¬ 
ence  had  its  hereditary  prince  :  Holland  was  a  repub¬ 
lic  .  but  the  Bank  of  Saint  George  was  still  receiving 
deposits  and  making  loans.  The  Bank  of  Amsterdam 
was  little  more  than  eighty  years  old  :  but  its  solvency 
had  stood  severe  tests.  Even  in  the  terrible  crisis  of 
1672,  when  the  whole  Delta  of  the  Rhine  was  overrun 
by  the  French  armies,  when  the  white  flags  were  seen 
from  the  top  of  the  Stadthouse,  there  was  one  place 
where,  amidst  the  general  consternation  and  confusion, 
tranquillity  and  security  were  still  to  be  found  ;  and 
that  place  was  the  Bank.  Why  should  not  the  Bank 
of  London  be  as  great  and  as  durable  as  the  Banks  of 
Genoa  and  of  Amsterdam  ?  Before  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second  several  plans  were  proposed,  ex¬ 
amined,  attacked,  and  defended.  Some  pamphleteers 
maintained  that  a  national  bank  ought  to  be  under  the 
direction  of  the  King.  Others  thought  that  the  man¬ 
agement  ought  to  be  intrusted  to  the  Lord-mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Common  Council  of  the  capital.1  After 
the  Revolution  the  subject  was  discussed  with  an  ani¬ 
mation  before  unknown.  For,  under  the  influence  of 
liberty,  the  breed  of  political  projectors  multiplied  ex¬ 
ceedingly.  A  crowd  of  plans,  some  of  which  resemble 
the  fancies  of  a  child  or  the  dreams  of  a  man  in  a  fever, 
were  pressed  on  the  government.  Pre-eminently  con¬ 
spicuous  among  the  political  mountebanks,  whose  busy 
faces  were  seen  every  day  in  the  lobby  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  were  John  Briscoe  and  Hugh  Chamberlayne, 

1  See  a  pamphlet  entitled  Corporation  Credit ;  or,  a  Bank  of 
Credit ,  made  Current  by  Common  Consent  in  London,  more 
Useful  and  Safe  than  Money. 
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two  projectors  worthy  to  have  been  members  of  that 
Academy  which  Gulliver  found  at  Eagado.  These 
men  affirmed  that  the  one  cure  for  every  distemper  of 
the  State  was  a  land  bank.  A  land  bank  would  work 
for  England  miracles  such  as  had  never  been  wrought 
for  Israel,  miracles  exceeding  the  heaps  of  quails  and 
the  daily  shower  of  manna.  There  would  be  no  taxes  ; 
and  yet  the  Exchequer  would  be  full  to  overflowing. 
There  would  be  no  poor-rates  ;  for  there  would  be  no 
poor.  The  income  of  every  land-owner  would  be 
doubled.  The  profits  of  every  merchant  wTould  be  in¬ 
creased.  In  short,  the  island  wTould,  to  use  Briscoe’s 
words,  be  the  paradise  of  the  wrorld.  The  only  losers 
would  be  the  moneyed  men,  those  w7orst  enemies  of  the 
nation,  who  had  done  more  injury  to  the  gentry  and 
yeomanry  than  an  invading  army  from  France  wTould 
have  had  the  heart  to  do.1 

These  blessed  effects  the  land  bank  was  to  produce 
simply  by  issuing  enormous  quantities  of  notes  on 
landed  security.  The  doctrine  of  the  projectors  wras 
that  every  person  wdio  had  real  property  ought  to  have, 
besides  that  property,  paper  money  to  the  full  value  of 

1  A  Proposal  by  Dr.  Hugh  Chamberlayne,  in  Essex  Street , 
for  a  Bank  of  Secure  Current  Credit  to  be  founded  upon  Land, 
in  order  to  the  General  Good  of  Landed  Men,  to  the  great  In¬ 
crease  of  the  Value  of  Land,  and  the  no  less  Benefit  of  Trade 
and  Commerce,  1695  ;  Proposals  for  the  Supplying  their  Ma¬ 
jesties  with  Money  on  Easy  Terms,  Exempting  the  Nobility, 
Gentry,  &c.,  from  Taxes,  Enlarging  their  Yearly  Estates, 
and  Enriching  all  the  Subjects  of  the  Kingdom  by  a  National 
Land  Bank  ;  bv  John  Briscoe.  “  O  fortunatos  nimium  bona  si 
sua  norint  Auglicanos.”  Third  Edition,  1696.  Briscoe  seems 
to  have  been  as  much  versed  in  Batin  literature  as  in  political 
economy. 
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that  property.  Thus,  if  his  estate  was  worth  two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  he  ought  to  have  his  estate  and  two  thou¬ 
sand  pounds  in  paper  money.1  Both  Briscoe  and 
Chamberlayne  treated  with  the  greatest  contempt  the 
notion  that  there  could  be  an  over-issue  of  paper  as 
long  as  there  was,  for  every  ten-pound  note,  a  piece  of 
land  in  the  country  worth  ten  pounds.  Nobody,  they 
said,  would  accuse  a  goldsmith  of  over-issuing  as  long 
as  his  vaults  contained  guineas  and  crowns  to  the  full 
value  of  all  the  notes  which  bore  his  signature.  In¬ 
deed,  no  goldsmith  had  in  his  vaults  guineas  and 
crowns  to  the  full  value  of  all  his  paper.  And  was 
not  a  square  mile  of  rich  land  in  Taunton  Dean  at 
least  as  well  entitled  to  be  called  wTealth  as  a  bag  of 
gold  or  silver  ?  The  projectors  could  not  deny  that 
many  people  had  a  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  precious 
metals,  and  that  therefore,  if  the  land  bank  were  bound 
to  cash  its  notes,  it  would  very  soon  stop  payment. 

1  In  confirmation  of  what  is  said  in  the  text,  I  extract  a  single 
paragraph  from  Briscoe’s  proposals.  “Admit  a  gentleman 
hath  barely  lool.  per  annum  estate  to  live  on,  and  hath  a  wife 
and  four  children  to  provide  for;  this  person,  supposing  no 
taxes  were  upon  his  estates,  must  be  a  great  husband  to  be 
able  to  keep  his  charge,  but  cannot  think  of  laying  up  anything 
to  place  out  his  children  in  the  world :  but  according  to  this 
proposed  method  he  may  give  his  children  500/.  a  piece,  and 
have  90/.  per  annum  left  for  himself  and  his  wife  to  live  upon, 
the  which  he  may  also  leave  to  such  of  his  children  as  he  pleases 
after  his  and  his  wife’s  decease.  For  first  having  settled  his 
estate  of  100/.  per  annum,  as  in  proposals  1  and  3,  he  may  have 
bills  of  credit  for  2000/.  for  his  own  proper  use,  for  ios.  per 
annum,  as  in  proposal  22,  which  is  but  10/.  per  annum  for  2000/., 
which  being  deducted  out  of  his  estate  of  100/.  per  annum, 
there  remains  90/.  per  annum  clear  to  himself.”  It  ought  to 
be  observed  that  this  nonsense  reached  a  third  edition. 
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This  difficulty  they  got  over  by  proposing  that  the 
notes  should  be  inconvertible,  and  that  everybody 
should  be  forced  to  take  them. 

The  speculations  of  Chamberlayne  on  the  subject  of 
the  currency  may  possibly  find  admirers  even  in  our 
own  time.  But  to  his  other  errors  he  added  an  error 
which  began  and  ended  with  him.  He  was  fool 
enough  to  take  it  for  granted,  in  all  his  reasonings, 
that  the  value  of  an  estate  varied  directly  as  the  dura¬ 
tion.  He  maintained  that,  if  the  annual  income  de¬ 
rived  from  a  manor  were  a  thousand  pounds,  a  grant 
of  that  manor  for  twenty  years  must  be  worth  twenty 
thousand  pounds,  and  a  grant  for  a  hundred  years 
worth  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  If,  therefore,  the 
lord  of  such  a  manor  would  pledge  it  for  a  hundred 
years  to  the  land  bank,  the  land  bank  might,  on  that 
security,  instantly  issue  notes  for  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds.  On  this  subject  Chamberlayne  was  proof 
even  to  arithmetical  demonstration.  He  was  reminded 
that  the  fee-simple  of  land  would  not  sell  for  more  than 
twenty  years’  purchase.  To  say,  therefore,  that  a  term 
of  a  hundred  years  was  worth  five  times  as  much  as  a 
term  of  twenty  years,  was  to  say  that  a  term  of  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  was  worth  five  times  the  fee-simple,  in  other 
words,  that  a  hundred  was  five  times  infinity.  Those 
who  reasoned  thus  were  refuted  by  being  told  that  they 
were  usurers  ;  and  it  should  seem  that  a  large  number 
of  country  gentlemen  thought  the  refutation  complete. 1 

1  See  Chamberlay tie’s  Proposal,  his  Positions  Supported  by 
the  Reasons  Explaining  the  Office  of  Land  Credit ,  and  his 
Bank  Dialogue.  See  also  an  excellent  little  tract  on  the  other 
side,  entitled  A  Bank  Dialogue  between  Dr.  H.  C.  and  a 
Country  Gentleman,  1696,  and  Some  Remarks  upon  a  Name- 
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In  December,  1693,  Ckamberlayne  laid  his  plan,  in 
all  its  naked  absurdity,  before  the  Commons,  and 
petitioned  to  be  heard.  He  confidently  undertook  to 
raise  eight  thousand  pounds  on  every  freehold  estate 
of  a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a  year  which  should  be 
brought,  as  he  expressed  it,  into  his  land  bank,  and 
this  without  dispossessing  the  freeholder.1  All  the 
squires  in  the  House  must  have  known  that  the  fee- 
simple  of  such  an  estate  would  hardly  fetch  three 
thousand  pounds  in  the  market.  That  less  than  the 
fee-simple  of  such  an  estate  could  by  any  device  be 
made  to  produce  eight  thousand  pounds,  would,  it  might 
have  been  thought,  have  seemed  incredible  to  the  most 
illiterate  clown  that  could  be  found  on  the  benches. 
Distress,  however,  and  animosity  had  made  the  landed 
gentlemen  credulous.  They  insisted  on  referring 
Chamberlayne’s  plan  to  a  committee  ;  and  the  com- 

less  and  Scurrilous  Libel  entitled  a  Bank  Dialogue  between 
Dr.  H.  C.  and  a  Comitry  Gentleman,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Person  of 
Quality. 

1  Commons'  Journals,  Dec.  7,  1693.  I  am  afraid  that  I  may 
be  suspected  of  exaggerating  the  absurdity  of  this  scheme.  I 
therefore  transcribe  the  most  important  part  of  the  petition. 
“  In  consideration  of  the  freeholders  bringing  their  lands  into 
this  bank,  for  a  fund  of  current  credit,  to  be  established  by  Act 
of  Parliament,  it  is  now  proposed  that,  for  every  150/.  per  an¬ 
num,  secured  for  150  years,  for  but  one  hundred  yearly  pay¬ 
ments  of  100 /.  per  annum,  free  from  all  manner  of  taxes  and 
deductions  whatsoever,  every  such  freeholder  shall  receive 
4000/.  in  the  said  current  credit,  and  shall  have  2000 1.  more  to 
put  into  the  fishery  stock  for  his  proper  benefit  ;  and  there  may 
be  further  2000/.  reserved  at  the  Parliament’s  disposal  toward 
the  carrying  on  this  present  war.  .  .  .  The  freeholder  is 

never  to  quit  the  possession  of  his  said  estate  unless  the  yearly 
rent  happens  to  be  in  arrear.” 
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mittee  reported  that  the  plan  was  practicable,  and 
would  tend  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation.1  But  by  this 
time  the  united  force  of  demonstration  and  derision 
had  begun  to  produce  an  effect  even  on  the  most  igno¬ 
rant  rustics  in  the  House.  The  report  lay  unnoticed 
on  the  table  ;  and  the  country  was  saved  from  a 
calamity  compared  with  which  the  defeat  of  Tanden 
and  the  loss  of  the  Smyrna  fleet  would  have  been 
blessings. 

All  the  projectors  of  this  busy  time,  however,  were 
not  so  absurd  as  Chamber! ayne.  One  among  them, 
William  Paterson,  was  an  ingenious,  though  not  always 
a  judicious,  speculator.  Of  his  early  life  little  is  known 
except  that  he  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  that  he 
had  been  in  the  West  Indies.  In  what  character  he 
had  visited  the  West  Indies  was  a  matter  about  which 
his  contemporaries  differed.  His  friends  said  that  he 
had  been  a  missionary  ;  his  enemies  that  he  had  been 
a  buccaneer.  He  seems  to  have  been  gifted  bj-  nature 
with  fertile  invention,  an  ardent  temperament,  and  great 
powers  of  persuasion,  and  to  have  acquired  somewhere 
in  the  course  of  his  vagrant  life  a  perfect  knowledge  of 
accounts. 

This  man  submitted  to  the  government,  in  1691,  a 
plan  of  a  national  bank  ;  and  his  plan  was  favorably 
received  both  by  statesmen  and  by  merchants.  But 
years  passed  away  ;  and  nothing  was  done,  till,  in  the 
spring  of  1694,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  find 
some  new  mode  of  defraying  the  charges  of  the  war. 
Then  at  length  the  scheme  devised  by  the  poor  and 
obscure  Scottish  adventurer  was  taken  up  in  earnest 
by  Montague.  With  Montague  was  closely  allied 
1  Commons'  Journals,  Feb.  5,  169I. 
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Michael  Godfrey,  the  brother  of  that  Sir  Edmondsbury 
Godfrey  whose  sad  and  mysterious  death  had,  fifteen 
years  before,  produced  a  terrible  outbreak  of  popular 
feeling.  Michael  was  one  of  the  ablest,  most  upright, 
and  most  opulent  of  the  merchant  princes  of  London! 
He  was,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  his  near 
connection  with  the  martyr  of  the  Protestant  faith,  a 
zealous  Whig.  Some  of  his  writings  are  still  extant, 
and  prove  him  to  have  had  a  strong  and  clear  mind. 

By  these  two  distinguished  men  Paterson’s  scheme 
was  fathered.  Montague  undertook  to  manage  the 
House  of  Commons,  Godfrey  to  manage  the  City.  An 
approving  vote  was  obtained  from  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  ;  and  a  bill,  the  title  of  which  gave 
occasion  to  many  sarcasms,  was  laid  on  the  table.  It 
was,  indeed,  not  easy  to  guess  that  a  bill,  which  pur¬ 
ported  only  to  impose  a  new  duty  on  tonnage  for  the 
benefit  of  such  persons  as  should  advance  money  tow¬ 
ard  carrying  on  the  war,  was  really  a  bill  creating  the 
greatest  commercial  institution  that  the  world  had  ever 
seen. 

The  plan  was  that  twelve  hundred  thousand  pounds 
should  be  borrowed  by  the  government  on  what  was 
then  considered  as  the  moderate  interest  of  eight  per 
cent.  In  order  to  induce  capitalists  to  advance  the 
money  promptly  on  terms  so  favorable  to  the  public, 
the  subscribers  were  to  be  incorporated  by  the  name 
of  the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
The  corporation  was  to  have  no  exclusive  privilege, 
and  was  to  be  restricted  from  trading  in  anything  but 
bills  of  exchange,  bullion,  and  forfeited  pledges. 

As  soon  as  the  plan  became  generally  known,  a  paper 
war  broke  out  as  furious  as  that  between  the  swearers 
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and  the  non-swearers,  or  as  that  between  the  Old  East 
India  Company  and  the  New  East  India  Company. 
The  projectors  who  had  failed  to  gain  the  ear  of  the 
government  fell  like  madmen  on  their  more  fortunate 
brother.  All  the  goldsmiths  and  pawnbrokers  set  up  a 
howl  of  rage.  Some  discontented  Tories  predicted  ruin 
to  the  monarchy.  It  was  remarkable,  they  said,  that 
Banks  and  Kings  had  never  existed  together.  Banks 
were  republican  institutions.  There  were  flourishing 
banks  at  Venice,  at  Genoa,  at  Amsterdam,  and  at  Ham¬ 
burg.  But  who  had  ever  heard  of  a  Bank  of  France  or 
a  Bank  of  Spain  ?  1  Some  discontented  Whigs,  on  the 
other  hand,  predicted  ruin  to  our  liberties.  Here,  they 
said,  is  an  instrument  of  tyranny  more  formidable  than 
the  High  Commission,  than  the  Star-chamber,  than 
even  the  fifty  thousand  soldiers  of  Oliver.  The  wThole 
wealth  of  the  nation  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Ton¬ 
nage  Bank — such  was  the  nickname  then  in  use  ;  and 
the  Tonnage  Bank  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Sover¬ 
eign.  The  power  of  the  purse,  the  one  great  security 
for  all  the  rights  of  Englishmen,  will  be  transferred 
from  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Governor  and 
Directors  of  the  new  Company.  This  last  considera¬ 
tion  was  really  of  some  weight,  and  was  allowed  to  be 
so  by  the  authors  of  the  bill.  A  clause  was,  therefore, 
most  properly  inserted  which  inhibited  the  Bank  from 
advancing  money  to  the  crown  without  authority  from 
Parliament.  Every  infraction  of  this  salutary  rule  was 
to  be  punished  by  forfeiture  of  three  times  the  sum 
advanced  ;  and  it  was  provided  that  the  King  should 
not  have  power  to  remit  any  part  of  the  penalty. 

The  plan,  thus  amended,  received  the  sanction  of  the 
1  Account  of  the  Intended  Bank  of  England ,  1694. 
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Commons  more  easily  than  might  have  been  expected 
from  the  violence  of  the  adverse  clamor.  In  truth,  the 
Parliament  was  under  duress.  Money  must  be  had, 
and  could  in  no  other  way  be  had  so  easily.  What 
passed  when  the  House  had  resolved  itself  into  a  com¬ 
mittee  cannot  be  discovered  :  but,  while  the  Speaker 
was  in  the  chair,  no  division  took  place. 

The  bill,  however,  was  not  safe  when  it  had  reached 
the  Upper  House.  Some  Lords  suspected  that  the  plan 
of  a  national  bank  had  been  devised  for  the  purpose  of 
exalting  the  moneyed  iuterest  at  the  expense  of  the 
1  anded  interest.  Others  thought  that  this  plan,  whether 
good  or  bad,  ought  not  to  have  been  submitted  to  them 
in  such  a  form.  Whether  it  would  be  safe  to  call  into 
existence  a  body  which  might  one  day  rule  the  whole 
commercial  world,  and  how  such  a  body  should  be  con¬ 
stituted,  were  questions  which  ought  not  to  be  decided 
by  one  branch  of  the  Legislature.  The  Peers  ought  to 
be  at  perfect  liberty  to  examine  all  the  details  of  the 
proposed  scheme,  to  suggest  amendments,  to  ask  for 
conferences.  It  was  therefore  most  unfair  that  the  law 
establishing  the  Bank  should  be  sent  up  as  part  of  a 
law  granting  supplies  to  the  crown.  The  Jacobites 
entertained  some  hope  that  the  session  would  end  with 
a  quarrel  between  the  Houses,  that  the  Tonnage  Bill 
would  be  lost,  and  that  William  would  enter  on  the 
campaign  without  money.  It  was  already  May,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  New  Style.  The  London  season  was  over  ; 
and  many  noble  families  had  left  Covent  Garden  and 
Soho  Square  for  their  woods  and  hay-fields.  But  sum¬ 
monses  were  sent  out.  There  was  a  violent  rush  of 
Earls  and  Barons  back  to  town.  The  benches  which 
had  lately  been  deserted  were  crowded.  The  sittings 
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began  at  an  hour  unusually  early,  and  were  prolonged 
to  an  hour  unusually  late.  On  the  day  on  which  the 
bill  was  committed  the  contest  lasted,  without  inter¬ 
mission,  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the  even¬ 
ing.  Godolphin  was  in  the  chair.  Nottingham  and 
Rochester  proposed  to  strike  out  all  the  clauses  which 
related  to  the  Bank.  Something  was  said  about  the 
danger  of  setting  up  a  gigantic  corporation  which  might 
soon  give  law  to  the  King  and  the  three  Estates  of  the 
Realm.  But  the  Peers  seemed  to  be  most  moved  by 
the  appeal  which  was  made  to  them  as  landlords.  The 
whole  scheme,  it  was  asserted,  was  intended  to  enrich 
usurers  at  the  expense  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 
Persons  who  had  laid  by  money  would  rather  put  it 
into  the  Bank  than  lend  it  on  mortgage  at  moderate  in¬ 
terest.  Caennarthen  said  little  or  nothing  in  defence 
of  what  was,  in  truth,  the  work  of  his  rivals  and  ene¬ 
mies.  He  owned  that  there  were  grave  objections  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  Commons  had  provided  for  the 
public  service  of  the  year.  But  would  their  Lordships 
amend  a  money-bill  ?  Would  they  engage  in  a  contest 
of  which  the  end  must  be  that  they  must  either  yield, 
or  incur  the  grave  responsibility  of  leaving  the  Channel 
without  a  fleet  during  the  summer  ?  This  argument 
prevailed  ;  and,  on  a  division,  the  amendment  was  re¬ 
jected  by  forty- three  votes  to  thirty-one.  A  few  hours 
later  the  bill  received  the  royal  assent,  and  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  was  prorogued.1 

In  the  City  the  success  of  Montague’s  plan  was  com¬ 
plete.  It  was  then  at  least  as  difficult  to  raise  a  million 

'See  the  Lords'  Journals  of  April  23,  24,  25,  1694,  and  the 
letter  of  B’Hermitage  to  the  States-general  dated  Apnl  24' 

0  0  May  5. 
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at  eight  per  cent,  as  it  would  now  be  to  raise  forty  mil¬ 
lions  at  four  per  cent.  It  had  been  supposed  that 
contributions  would  drop  in  very  slowly  :  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  time  had  therefore  been  allowed  by  the  act. 
This  indulgence  was  not  needed.  So  popular  was  the 
new  investment  that  on  the  day  on  which  the  books 
were  opened  three  hundred  thousand  pounds  were  sub¬ 
scribed  :  three  hundred  thousand  more  were  subscribed 
during  the  next  forty-eight  hours  ;  and  in  ten  days,  to 
the  delight  of  all  the  friends  of  the  government,  it  was 
announced  that  the  list  was  full.  The  whole  sum 
which  the  Corporation  was  bound  to  lend  to  the  State 
was  paid  into  the  Exchequer  before  the  first  instalment 
was  due.1  Somers  gladly  put  the  Great  SeaJ  to  a 
charter  framed  in  conformity  with  the  terms  prescribed 
by  Parliament  ;  and  the  Bank  of  England  commenced 
its  operations  in  the  house  of  the  Company  of  Grocers. 
There,  during  many  years,  directors,  secretaries,  and 
clerks  might  be  seen  laboring  in  different  parts  of  one 
spacious  hall.  The  persons  employed  by  the  Bank 
were  originally  only  fifty-four.  They  are  now  nine 
hundred.  The  sum  paid  yearly  in  salaries  amounted 
at  first  to  only  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds.  It  now  exceeds  two  hundred  and  ten  thou¬ 
sand  pounds.  We  may,  therefore,  fairly  infer  that  the 
incomes  of  commercial  clerks  are,  on  an  average,  about 
three  times  as  large  in  the  reign  of  Victoria  as  they 
were  in  the  reign  of  William  the  Third.3 

It  soon  appeared  that  Montague  had,  by  skilfully 
availing  himself  of  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 

1  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary ,  June,  1694. 

2  Heath’s  Account  of  the  Worshipful  Company  of  Grocers; 
Francis’s  History  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
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country,  rendered  an  inestimable  service  to  his  party. 
During  several  generations  the  Bank  of  England  was 
emphatically  a  Whig  bodyr.  It  was  Whig,  not  acci¬ 
dentally,  but  necessarily.  It  must  have  instantly 
stopped  payment  if  it  had  ceased  to  receive  the  interest 
on  the  sum  which  it  had  advanced  to  the  government  ; 
and  of  that  interest  James  would  not  have  paid  one 
farthing.  Seventeen  years  after  the  passing  of  the 
Tonnage  Bill,  Addison,  in  one  of  his  most  ingenious 
and  graceful  little  allegories,  described  the  situation 
of  the  great  Company  through  which  the  immense 
wealth  of  Dondon  was  constantly  circulating.  He  saw 
Public  Credit  on  her  throne  in  Grocers’  Hall,  the  Great 
Charter  over  her  head,  the  Act  of  Settlement  full  in  her 
view.  Her  touch  turned  everything  to  gold.  Behind 
her  seat,  bags  filled  with  coin  were  piled  up  to  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  On  her  right  and  on  her  left  the  floor  was  hidden 
by  pyramids  of  guineas.  On  a  sudden  the  door  flies 
open.  The  Pretender  rushes  in,  a  sponge  in  one  hand, 
in  the  other  a  sword  which  he  shakes  at  the  Act  of 
Settlement.  The  beautiful  Queen  sinks  down  fainting. 
The  spell  by  which  she  has  turned  all  things  around 
her  into  treasure  is  broken.  The  money-bags  shrink 
like  pricked  bladders.  The  piles  of  gold  pieces  are 
turned  into  bundles  of  rags  or  fagots  of  wooden  tallies.1 
The  truth  which  this  parable  was  meant  to  convey  was 
constantly  present  to  the  minds  of  the  rulers  of  the 
Bank.  So  closely  was  their  interest  bound  up  with  the 
interest  of  the  government,  that  the  greater  the  public 
danger  the  more  ready  were  they  to  come  to  the  rescue. 
Formerly,  when  the  Treasury  was  empty,  when  the 
taxes  came  in  slowly,  and  when  the  pay  of  the  soldiers 
1  Spectator,  No.  3. 
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and  sailors  was  in  arrear,  it  had  been  necessary  for  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  go,  hat  in  hand,  up 
and  down  Cheapside  and  Cornhill,  attended  by  the 
Lord-mayor  and  by  the  Aldermen,  and  to  make  up  a 
sum  by  borrowing  a  hundred  pounds  from  this  hosier, 
and  two  hundred  pounds  from  that  iron-monger.1 
Those  times  were  over.  The  government,  instead  of 
laboriously  scooping  up  supplies  from  numerous  petty 
sources,  could  now  draw  whatever  it  required  from  one 
immense  reservoir,  which  all  those  petty  sources  kept 
constantly  replenished.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that,  during  many  years,  the  weight  of  the  Bank, 
which  was  constantly  in  the  scale  of  the  Whigs,  almost 
counterbalanced  the  weight  of  the  Church,  which  was 
as  constantly  in  the  scale  of  the  Tories. 

A  few  minutes  after  the  bill  which  established  the 
Bank  of  England  had  received  the  royal  assent,  the 
Parliament  was  prorogued  by  the  Kine 
of  Parlia-  wlttl  a  speech  in  which  he  warmly  thanked 
ment:  minis-  the  Commons  for  their  liberality.  Mont- 
rangements.  ague  was  immediately  rewarded  for  his  ser¬ 
vices  with  the  place  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.2 

Shrewsbury  had  a  few  weeks  before  consented  to 
accept  the  seals.  He  had  held  out  resolutely  from 
Shrewsbury  November  to  March.  While  he  was  trying 
Secretary  to  find  excuses  which  might  satisfy  his  po¬ 
litical  friends,  Sir  James  Montgomery  visited 

him.  Montgomery  was  now  the  most  miserable  of 
human  beings.  Having  borne  a  great  part  in  a  great 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Wednesday  Club  in  Friday  Street. 

2  Lords'  Journals,  April  25,  1694;  London  Gazette,  May  7, 
1694. 
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revolution,  having  been  charged  with  the  august  office 
of  presenting  the  Crown  of  Scotland  to  the  Sovereigns 
whom  the  Estates  had  chosen,  having  domineered  with¬ 
out  a  rival,  during  several  months,  in  the  Parliament 
at  Edinburgh,  having  seen  before  him  in  near  prospect 
the  seals  of  Secretary,  the  coronet  of  an  earl,  ample 
wealth,  supreme  power,  he  had  on  a  sudden  sunk  into 
obscurity  and  abject  penury.  His  fine  parts  still  re¬ 
mained  ;  and  he  was  therefore  used  by  the  Jacobites  : 
but,  though  used,  he  was  despised,  distrusted,  and 
starved.  He  passed  his  life  in  wandering  from  Eng¬ 
land  to  France  and  from  France  back  to  England, 
without  finding  a  resting-place  in  either  country. 
Sometimes  he  waited  in  the  antechamber  at  Saint 
Germains,  where  the  priests  scowled  at  him  as  a 
Calvinist,  and  where  even  the  Protestant  Jacobites 
cautioned  one  another  in  whispers  against  the  old  Re¬ 
publican.  Sometimes  he  lay  hid  in  the  garrets  of 
London,  imagining  that  every  footstep  which  he  heard 
on  the  stairs  was  that  of  a  bailiff  with  a  writ,  or  that 
of  a  King’s  messenger  with  a  warrant.  He  now  ob¬ 
tained  access  to  Shrewsbury,  and  ventured  to  talk  as  a 
Jacobite  to  a  brother  Jacobite.  Shrewsbury,  who  was 
not  at  all  inclined  to  put  his  estate  and  his  neck  in  the 
power  of  a  man  whom  he  knew  to  be  both  rash  and 
perfidious,  returned  very  guarded  answers.  Through 
some  channel  which  is  not  known  to  us,  William  ob¬ 
tained  full  intelligence  of  what  had  passed  on  this  oc¬ 
casion.  He  sent  for  Shrewsbury,  and  again  spoke 
earnestly  about  the  secretaryship.  Shrewsbury  again 
excused  himself.  His  health,  he  said,  was  bad. 
“  That,”  said  William,  “  is  not  your  only  reason.” 
“No,  sir,”  said  Shrewsbury,  “  it  is  not.”  And  he  be- 
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gan  to  speak  of  public  grievances,  and  alluded  to  the 
fate  of  the  Triennial  Bill,  which  he  had  himself  intro¬ 


duced.  But  William  cut  him  short.  “  There  is  an¬ 
other  reason  behind.  When  did  you  see  Montgomery 
last?”  Shrewsbury  was  thunderstruck.  The  King 
proceeded  to  repeat  some  things  which  Montgomery 
had  said.  By  this  time  Shrewsbury  had  recovered 
from  his  dismay,  and  had  recollected  that,  in  the  con¬ 
versation  which  had  been  so  accurately  reported  to  the 
government,  he  had  fortunately  uttered  no  treason, 
though  he  had  heard  much.  “  Sir,”  said  he,  “  since 
k  our  Majesty  has  been  so  correctly  informed,  you  must 


be  aware  that  I  gave  no  encouragement  to  that  man’s 
attempts  to  seduce  me  from  my  allegiance.”  William 
did  not  deny  this,  but  intimated  that  such  secret  deal¬ 


ings  with  noted  Jacobites  raised  suspicions  which 
Shrewsbury  could  remove  only  by  accepting  the  seals. 
“  That,”  he  said,  “  will  put  me  quite  at  ease.  I  know 
that  you  are  a  man  of  honor,  and  that,  if  you  undertake 
to  serve  me,  you  will  serve  me  faithfully.  ’  ’  So  pressed, 
Shrewsbury  complied,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  whole 
party  ;  and  was  immediately  rewarded  for  his  com¬ 
pliance  with  a  dukedom  and  a  garter.1 

Thus  a  Whig  ministry  was  gradually  forming. 
There  were  now  two  Whig  Secretaries  of  State,  a 
Whig  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  a  Whig  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  a  Whig  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  Lord  Privy  Seal,  Pembroke,  might  also  be  called 
a  Whig  :  for  his  mind  was  one  which  readily  took  the 
impress  of  any  stronger  mind  with  which  it  was  brought 


1  Life  of  James,  ii.,  520  ;  Floyd’s  (Lloyd’s)  Account  in  the 
Nairne  Papers ,  under  the  date  of  May  1,  1694 ;  London 
Gazette ,  April  26,  30,  1694. 
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into  contact.  Seymour,  having  been  long  enough  a 
Commissioner  of  the  Treasury  to  lose  much  of  his  in¬ 
fluence  with  the  Tory  country  gentlemen  who  had  once 
listened  to  him  as  an  oracle,  was  dismissed  ;  and  his 
place  was  filled  by  John  Smith,  a  zealous  and  able 
Whig,  who  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  debates  of 
the  late  session.1  The  only  Tories  who  still  held  great 
offices  in  the  executive  government  were  the  Lord 
President,  Caermarthen,  who,  though  he  began  to  feel 
that  power  was  slipping  from  his  grasp,  still  clutched 
it  desperately,  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury, 
Godolphin,  who  meddled  little  out  of  his  own  depart¬ 
ment,  and  performed  the  duties  of  that  department  with 
skill  and  assiduity. 

William,  however,  still  tried  to  divide  his  favors  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties.  Though  the  Whigs  were  fast 
drawing  to  themselves  the  substance  of 
power,  the  Tories  obtained  their  share  of 
honorary  distinctions.  Mulgrave,  who  had, 
during  the  late  session,  exerted  his  great  parliamentary 
talents  in  favor  of  the  King’s  policy,  was  created  Mar¬ 
quess  of  Normanby,  and  named  a  Cabinet  Councillor, 
but  was  never  consulted.  He  obtained  at  the  same 
time  a  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  Caer¬ 
marthen,  whom  the  late  changes  had  deeply  mortified, 
was  in  some  degree  consoled  by  a  single  mark  of  royal 
approbation.  He  became  Duke  of  Leeds.  It  had  taken 
him  little  more  than  twenty  years  to  climb  from  the 
station  of  a  Yorkshire  country  gentleman  to  the  highest 
rank  in  the  peerage.  Two  great  Whig  earls  were  at 
the  same  time  created  dukes,  Bedford  and  Devonshire. 
It  ought  to  be  mentioned  that  Bedford  had  repeatedly 
1  London  Gazette ,  May  3,  1694. 
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refused  the  dignity  which  he  now  somewhat  reluctantly 
accepted.  He  declared  that  he  preferred  his  earldom 
to  a  dukedom,  and  gave  a  very  sensible  reason  for  the 
preference.  An  earl  who  had  a  numerous  family  might 
send  one  son  to  the  Temple  and  another  to  a  counting- 
house  in  the  city.  But  the  sons  of  a  duke  were  all 
lords  ;  and  a  lord  could  not  make  his  bread  either  at 
the  bar  or  on  Change.  The  old  man’s  objections,  how¬ 
ever,  were  overcome  ;  and  the  two  great  houses  of 
Russell  and  Cavendish,  which  had  long  been  closely 
connected  by  friendship  and  by  marriage,  by  common 
opinions,  common  sufferings,  and  common  triumphs, 
received  on  the  same  day  the  highest  honor  which  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  crown  to  confer.1 

The  Gazette  which  announced  these  creations  an¬ 
nounced  also  that  the  King  had  set  out  for  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  He  had,  before  his  departure,  consulted  with  his 
ministers  about  the  means  of  counteracting  a  plan  of 
naval  operations  which  had  been  formed  by  the  French 
government.  Hitherto  the  maritime  war  had  been  car¬ 
ried  on  chiefly  in  the  Channel  and  the  Atlantic.  But 

Lewis  had  now  determined  to  concentrate 
0Ffrrrh  plan  4 is  maritime  forces  in  the  Mediterranean. 

He  hoped  that,  with  their  help,  the  army  of 
Marshal  Noailles  wmuld  be  able  to  take  Barcelona,  to 
subdue  the  whole  of  Catalonia,  and  to  compel  Spain  to 
sue  for  peace.  Accordingly,  Tourville’s  squadron,  con¬ 
sisting  of  fifty-three  men-of-war,  set  sail  from  Brest  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  April,  and  passed  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  on  the  fourth  of  May. 

1  London  Gazette,  April  30,  May  7,  1694  ;  Shrewsbury  to  Wil¬ 
liam,  May  Hi  William  to  Shrewsbury,  I/Hermitage, 

April  27. 

May  7. 
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William,  in  order  to  cross  the  designs  of  the  enemy, 
determined  to  send  Russell  to  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  greater  part  of  the  combined  fleet  of 
o^fwar h  Plan  England  and  Holland.  A  squadron  was  to 
remain  in  the  British  seas  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  the  Earl  of  Berkeley.  Talmash  was  to  embark 
on  board  of  this  squadron  with  a  large  body  of  troops, 
and  was  to  attack  Brest,  which  would,  it  was  sup¬ 
posed,  in  the  absence  of  Tourville  and  his  fifty-three 
vessels,  be  an  easy  conquest. 

That  preparations  were  making  at  Portsmouth  for 
an  expedition,  in  which  the  land-forces  were  to  bear  a 
part,  could  not  be  kept  a  secret.  There  was  much 
speculation  at  the  Rose  and  at  Garraway’s  touching 
the  destination  of  the  armament.  Some  talked  of  Rhe, 
some  of  Oleron,  some  of  Rochelle,  some  of  Rochefort. 
Many,  till  the  fleet  actually  began  to  move  westward, 
believed  that  it  was  bound  for  Dunkirk.  Many  guessed 
that  Brest  would  be  the  point  of  attack  ;  but  they  only 
guessed  this  :  for  the  secret  was  much  better  kept  than 
most  of  the  secrets  of  that  age.1  Russell,  till  he  was 
ready  to  weigh  anchor,  persisted  in  assuring  his  Jacobite 
friends  that  he  knew  nothing.  His  discretion  was 
proof  even  against  all  the  arts  of  Marlborough.  Marl¬ 
borough,  however,  had  other  sources  of  intelligence. 
To  those  sources  he  applied  himself ;  and  he  at  length 

1  L’ Hermitage,  May  |f.  After  mentioning  the  various  re¬ 
ports,  he  says,  “  De  tous  ces  divers  projets  qu’on  s’imagine 
aucun  u’est  venu  a  la  cognoissance  du  public.”  This  is  im¬ 
portant:  for  it  has  often  been  said,  in  excuse  for  Marlborough, 
that  he  communicated  to  the  Court  of  Saint  Germains  only 
what  was  the  talk  of  all  the  coffee-houses,  and  must  have  been 
known  without  his  instrumentality. 
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succeeded  in  discovering  the  whole  plan  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  He  instantly  wrote  to  James.  He  had,  he  said, 
but  that  moment  ascertained  that  twelve  regiments  of 
infantry  and  two  regiments  of  marines  were  about  to 
embark,  under  the  command  of  Talmash,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  destroying  the  harbor  of  Brest  and  the  shipping 
which  lay  there.  “  This,”  he  added,  “  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  England.  But  no  consideration 
can,  or  ever  shall,  hinder  me  from  letting  you  know 
what  I  think  may  be  for  your  service.”  He  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  caution  James  against  Russell.  “  I  endeav¬ 
ored  to  learn  this  some  time  ago  from  him  :  but  he 
always  denied  it  to  me,  though  I  am  very  sure  that  he 
knew  the  design  for  more  than  six  weeks.  This  gives 
me  a  bad  sign  of  this  man’s  intentions.”  1 

The  intelligence  sent  by  Marlborough  to  James  was 
communicated  by  James  to  the  French  government. 
That  government  took  its  measures  with  characteristic 
promptitude.  Promptitude  was  indeed  necessary  ;  for, 
when  Marlborough’s  letter  was  written,  the  prepara¬ 
tions  at  Portsmouth  were  all  but  complete  ;  and,  if  the 
wind  had  been  favorable  to  the  English,  the  objects  of 
the  expedition  might  have  been  attained  without  a 
struggle.  But  adverse  gales  detained  our  fleet  in  the 

1  Life  of  fames,  ii. ,  522  ;  Macpherson,  i.,  487.  The  letter  of 
Marlborough  is  dated  May  4.  It  was  enclosed  in  one  from 
Sackville  to  Melfort,  which  would  alone  suffice  to  prove  that 
those  who  represent  the  intelligence  as  unimportant  are  en¬ 
tirely  mistaken.  “I  send  it,”  says  Sackville,  “by  an  express, 
judging  it  to  be  of  the  utmost  consequence  for  the  service  of 
the  King,  my  master,  and  consequently  for  the  service  of  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty.”  Would  Sackville  have  written  thus 
if  the  destination  of  the  expedition  had  been  already  known  to 
all  the  world  ? 
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channel  during  another  month.  Meanwhile  a  large 
body  of  troops  was  collected  at  Brest.  Vauban  was 
charged  with  the  duty  of  putting  the  defences  in  order  ; 
and,  under  his  skilful  direction,  batteries  were  planted 
which  commanded  every  spot  where  it  seemed  likely 
that  an  invader  would  attempt  to  land.  Eight  large 
rafts,  each  carrying  many  mortars,  were  moored  in  the 
harbor,  and,  some  days  before  the  English  arrived,  all 
was  ready  for  their  reception. 

On  the  sixth  of  June  the  whole  allied  fleet  was  about 
fifteen  leagues  west  of  Cape  Finisterre.  There  Russell 
and  Berkeley  parted  company.  Russell  pro- 
fga^nst B°est. ceeded  toward  the  Mediterranean.  Berke¬ 
ley’s  squadron,  with  the  troops  on  board, 
steered  for  the  coast  of  Brittany,  and  anchored  just 
without  Camaret  Bay,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  harbor 
of  Brest.  Talmash  proposed  to  land  in  Camaret  Bay. 
It  was  therefore  desirable  to  ascertain  with  accuracy 
the  state  of  the  coast.  The  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Feeds,  now  called  Marquess  of  Caermarthen,  under¬ 
took  to  enter  the  basin  and  to  obtain  the  necessary  in¬ 
formation.  The  passion  of  this  brave  and  eccentric 
young  man  for  maritime  adventure  was  unconquerable. 
He  had  solicited  and  obtained  the  rank  of  Rear  Admiral, 
and  had  accompanied  the  expedition  in  his  own  yacht, 
the  Peregrine,  renowned  as  the  masterpiece  of  ship¬ 
building.  Cutts,  who  had  distinguished  himself  by  his 
intrepidity  in  the  Irish  war,  and  had  been  rewarded 
with  an  Irish  peerage,  offered  to  accompany  Caer¬ 
marthen.  Ford  Mohun,  who,  desirous,  it  may  be 
hoped,  to  efface  by  honorable  exploits  the  stain  which 
a  shameful  and  disastrous  brawl  had  left  on  his  name, 
was  serving  with  the  troops  as  a  volunteer,  insisted  on 
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being  of  the  party.  The  Peregrine  went  into  the  bay 
with  its  gallant  crew,  and  came  out  safe,  but  not  with¬ 
out  having  run  great  risks.  Caermarthen  reported 
that  the  defences,  of  which,  however,  he  had  seen  only 
a  small  part,  were  formidable.  But  Berkeley  and  Tal- 
mash  suspected  that  he  overrated  the  danger.  They 
were  not  aware  that  their  design  had  long  been  known 
at  Versailles,  that  an  army  had  been  collected  to  oppose 
them,  and  that  the  greatest  engineer  in  the  world  had 
been  employed  to  fortify  the  coast  against  them.  They 
therefore  did  not  doubt  that  their  troops  might  easily 
be  put  on  shore  under  the  protection  of  a  fire  from  the 
ships.  On  the  following  morning  Caermarthen  was 
ordered  to  enter  the  bay  with  eight  vessels,  and  to  bat¬ 
ter  the  French  works.  Talmash  was  to  follow  with 
about  a  hundred  boats  full  of  soldiers.  It  soon  ap¬ 
peared  that  the  enterprise  was  even  more  perilous  than 
it  had  on  the  preceding  day  appeared  to  be.  Batteries 
which  had  then  escaped  notice  opened  on  the  ships  a 
fire  so  murderous  that  several  decks  were  soon  cleared. 
Great  bodies  of  foot  and  horse  were  discernible  ;  and, 
by  their  uniforms,  they  appeared  to  be  regular  troops. 
The  young  Rear  Admiral  sent  an  officer  in  all  haste  to 
warn  Talmash.  But  Talmash  was  so  completely  pos¬ 
sessed  by  the  notion  that  the  French  were  not  prepared 
to  repel  an  attack  that  he  disregarded  all  cautions,  and 
would  not  even  trust  his  own  eyes.  He  felt  sure  that 
the  force  which  he  saw  assembled  on  the  coast  was  a 
mere  rabble  of  peasants,  who  had  been  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  haste  from  the  surrounding  country.  Confi¬ 
dent  that  these  mock  soldiers  would  run  like  sheep 
before  real  soldiers,  he  ordered  his  men  to  pull  for  the 
laud.  He  was  soon  undeceived.  A  terrible  fire  mowed 
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down  his  troops  faster  than  they  could  get  on  shore. 
He  had  himself  scarcely  sprung  on  dry  ground  when 
he  received  a  wound  in  the  thigh  from  a  cannon-ball, 
and  was  carried  back  to  his  skiff.  His  men  re-embarked 
in  confusion.  Ships  and  boats  made  haste  to  get  out 
of  the  bay,  but  did  not  succeed  till  four  hundred  sailors 
and  seven  hundred  soldiers  had  fallen.  During  many 
days  the  waves  continued  to  throw  up  pierced  and 
shattered  corpses  on  the  beach  of  Brittany.  The  bat¬ 
tery  from  which  Talmash  received  his  wound  is  called, 
to  this  day,  the  Englishman’s  Death. 

The  unhappy  general  was  laid  on  his  couch,  and  a 
council  of  war  was  held  in  his  cabin.  He  was  for  going 
straight  into  the  harbor  of  Brest  and  bombarding  the 
town.  But  this  suggestion,  which  indicated  but  too 
clearly  that  his  judgment  had  been  affected  by  the  irri¬ 
tation  of  a  wounded  body  and  a  wounded  mind,  was 
wisely  rejected  by  the  naval  officers.  The  armament 
returned  to  Portsmouth.  There  Talmash  died,  ex¬ 
claiming  with  his  last  breath  that  he  had  been  lured 
into  the  snare  by  treachery.  The  public  grief  and  in¬ 
dignation  were  loudly  expressed.  The  nation  remem¬ 
bered  the  services  of  the  unfortunate  general,  forgave 
his  rashness,  pitied  his  sufferings,  and  execrated  the 
unknown  traitors  whose  machinations  had  been  fatal 
to  him.  There  were  many  conjectures  and  many 
rumors.  Some  sturdy  Englishmen,  misled  by  national 
prejudice,  swore  that  none  of  our  plans  would  ever  be 
kept  a  secret  from  the  enemy  while  French  refugees 
were  in  high  military  command.  Some  zealous  Whigs, 
misled  by  party-spirit,  muttered  that  the  Court  of  Saint 
Germains  would  never  want  good  intelligence  -while  a 
single  Tory  remained  in  the  Cabinet  Council.  The 
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real  criminal  was  not  named  ;  nor,  till  the  archives  of 
the  House  of  Stuart  were  explored,  was  it  known  to 
the  public  that  Talmash  had  perished  by  the  basest  of 
all  the  hundred  villanies  of  Marlborough.1 

Yet  never  had  Marlborough  been  less  a  Jacobite 
than  at  the  moment  when  he  rendered  this  wicked 
and  shameful  service  to  the  Jacobite  cause.  It  may  be 
confidently  affirmed  that  to  serve  the  banished  family 
was  not  his  object,  and  that  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  banished  family  was  only  his  secondary  object.  His 
primary  object  was  to  force  himself  into  the  service  of 
the  existing  government,  and  to  regain  possession  of 
those  important  and  lucrative  places  from  which  he  had 
been  dismissed  more  than  two  years  before.  He  knew 
that  the  country  and  the  Parliament  would  not  patiently 
bear  to  see  the  English  army  commanded  by  foreign 
generals.  Two  Englishmen  only  had  shown  themselves 
fit  for  high  military  posts— himself  and  Talmash.  If 
Talmash  were  defeated  and  disgraced,  William  would 
scarcely  have  a  choice.  In  fact,  as  soon  as  it  was 
known  that  the  expedition  had  failed,  and  that  Tal¬ 
mash  was  no  more,  the  general  cry  was  that  the  King 
ought  to  receive  into  his  favor  the  accomplished  Cap¬ 
tain  who  had  done  such  good  service  at  Walcourt,  at 
Cork,  and  at  Kinsale.  Nor  can  we  blame  the  multi¬ 
tude  for  raising  this  cry.  For  -everybody  knew  that 
Marlborough  was  an  eminently  brave,  skilful,  and 
successful  officer  :  but  very  few  persons  knew  that  he 
had,  while  commanding  William’s  troops,  while  sitting 

1 London  Gazette ,  June  14,  18,  1694;  Paris  Gazette,  ; 
Burchett ;  Journal  of  Lord  Caermarthen  ;  Baden,  June  ££ ; 
L’Hermitage,  June  £f,  if. 
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in  William’s  council,  while  waiting  in  William’s  bed¬ 
chamber,  formed  a  most  artful  and  dangerous  plot  for 
the  subversion  of  William’s  throne  ;  and  still  fewer 
suspected  the  real  author  of  the  recent  calamity— of  the 
slaughter  in  the  Bay  of  Camaret.  of  the  melancholy  fate 
of  Talmash.  The  effect,  therefore,  of  the  foulest  of  all 
treasons  was  to  raise  the  traitor  in  the  public  estima¬ 
tion.  Nor  was  he  wanting  to  himself  at  this  conjunc¬ 
ture.  While  the  Royal  Exchange  was  in  consternation 
at  the  disaster  of  which  he  was  the  cause,  while  many 
families  were  clothing  themselves  in  mourning  for  the 
brave  men  of  whom  he  was  the  murderer,  he  repaired 
to  Whitehall  ;  and  there,  doubtless  with  all  that  grace, 
that  nobleness,  that  suavity,  under  which  lay,  hidden 
from  all  common  observers,  a  seared  conscience  and  a 
remorseless  heart,  he  professed  himself  the  most  de¬ 
voted,  the  most  loyal  of  all  the  subjects  of  William  and 
Mary,  and  expressed  a  hope  that  he  might,  in  this 
emergency,  be  permitted  to  offer  his  sword  to  their 
Majesties.  Shrewsbury  was  very  desirous  that  the 
offer  should  be  accepted  :  but  a  short  and  dry  answer 
from  William,  who  was  then  in  the  Netherlands,  put 
an  end  for  the  present  to  all  negotiation.  About 
Talmash  the  King  expressed  himself  with  generous 
tenderness.  “  The  poor  fellow’s  fate,”  he  wrote,  “  has 
affected  me  much.  I  do  not,  indeed,  think  that  he 
managed  well  :  but  it  was  his  ardent  desire  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  himself  that  impelled  him  to  attempt  impossi¬ 
bilities.”  1 

The  armament  which  had  returned  to  Portsmouth 


1  Shrewsbury  to  William,  June  ££,  1694.  William  to  Shrews¬ 
bury,  July  1 ;  Shrewsbury  to  William,  — 
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soon  sailed  again  for  the  coast  of  France,  but  achieved 
only  exploits  worse  than  inglorious.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  blow  up  the  pier  at  Dunkirk.  Some  towns 
inhabited  by  quiet  tradesmen  and  fishermen  were  bom¬ 
barded.  In  Dieppe  scarcely  a  house  was  left  standing  : 
a  third  part  of  Havre  was  laid  in  ashes  ;  and  shells 
were  thrown  into  Calais  which  destroyed  thirty  private 
dwellings.  The  French  and  the  Jacobites  loudly  ex¬ 
claimed  against  the  cowardice  and  barbarity  of  making 
war  on  an  unwarlike  population.  The  English  govern¬ 
ment  vindicated  itself  by  reminding  the  world  of  the 
thrice  wasted  Palatinate  ;  and,  as  against  Dewis  and 
the  flatterers  of  Dewis,  the  vindication  was  complete. 
But  whether  it  were  consistent  with  humanity  and 
with  sound  policy  to  visit  the  crimes  which  an  absolute 


Prince  and  a  ferocious  soldiery  had  committed  in  the 
Palatinate  on  shopkeepers  and  laborers,  women  and 
children,  who  did  not  know  that  the  Palatinate  existed, 
may  perhaps  be  doubted. 

Meanwhile  Russell’s  fleet  was  rendering  good  service 
to  the  common  cause.  Adverse  winds  had  impeded  his 
M  ,  progress  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar 
tionsinthe  so  long  that  he  did  not  reach  Carthagena 
Mediter-  till  the  middle  of  July.  By  that  time  the 

ranean.  r  1  . 

progress  of  the  French  arms  had  spread  ter- 
ror  even  to  the  Escurial.  Noailles  had,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tar,  routed  an  army  commanded  by  the  Viceroy 
of  Catalonia  :  and,  on  the  day  on  which  this  victory 
was  won,  the  Brest  squadron  had  joined  the  Toulon 
squadron  in  the  Bay  of  Rosas.  Palamos,  attacked  at 
once  by  land  and  sea,  was  taken  by  storm.  Gerona 
capitulated  after  a  faint  show  of  resistance.  Ostalric 
surrendered  at  the  first  summons.  Barcelona  would 
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in  all  probability  have  fallen,  had  not  the  French 
admirals  learned  that  the  conqueror  of  Fa  Hogue  was 
approaching.  They  instantly  quitted  the  coast  of 
Catalonia,  and  never  thought  themselves  safe  till  they 
had  taken  shelter  under  the  batteries  of  Toulon. 

The  Spanish  government  expressed  warm  gratitude 
for  this  seasonable  assistance,  and  presented  to  the 
English  Admiral  a  jewel  which  was  popularly  said  to 
be  worth  near  twenty  thousand  pounds  sterling.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  finding  such  a  jewel  among  the 
hoards  of  gorgeous  trinkets  which  had  been  left  by 
Charles  the  Fifth  and  Philip  the  Second  to  a  degener¬ 
ate  race.  But,  in  all  that  constitutes  the  true  wealth 
of  states,  Spain  was  poor  indeed.  Her  treasury  was 
empty :  her  arsenals  were  unfurnished  :  her  ships  were 
so  rotten  that  they  seemed  likely  to  fly  asunder  at  the 
discharge  of  their  own  guns.  Her  ragged  and  starving 
soldiers  often  mingled  with  the  crowd  of  beggars  at  the 
doors  of  convents,  and  battled  there  for  a  mess  of  pot¬ 
tage  and  a  crust  of  bread.  Russell  underwent  those 
trials  which  no  English  commander  whose  hard  fate  it 
has  been  to  co-operate  with  Spaniards  has  escaped. 
The  Viceroy  of  Catalonia  promised  much,  did  nothing, 
and  expected  everything.  He  declared  that  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  rations  were  ready  to  be 
served  out  to  the  fleet  at  Carthagena.  It  turned  out  that 
there  were  not  in  all  the  stores  of  that  port  provisions 
sufficient  to  victual  a  single  frigate  for  a  single  week. 
Yet  His  Excellency  thought  himself  entitled  to  com¬ 
plain  because  England  had  not  sent  an  army  as  well  as 
a  fleet,  and  because  the  heretic  Admiral  did  not  choose 
to  expose  the  fleet  to  utter  destruction  by  attacking  the 
French  under  the  guns  of  Toulon.  Russell  implored 
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the  Spanish  authorities  to  look  well  to  their  dock-yards, 
and  to  try  to  have,  by  the  next  spring,  a  small  squadron 
which  might  at  least  be  able  to  float  ;  but  he  could  not 
prevail  on  them  to  careen  a  single  ship.  He  could  with 
difficulty  obtain,  on  hard  conditions,  permission  to  send 
a  few  of  his  sick  men  to  marine  hospitals  on  shore. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  trouble  given  him  by  the  im¬ 
becility  and  ingratitude  of  a  government  which  has 
generally  caused  more  annoyance  to  its  allies  than  to 
its  enemies,  he  acquitted  himself  well.  It  is  but  just 
to  him  to  say  that,  from  the  time  at  which  he  became 
First  Ford  of  the  Admiralty,  there  was  a  decided  im¬ 
provement  in  the  naval  administration.  Though  he 
lay  with  his  fleet  many  months  near  an  inhospitable 
shore,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  England,  there 
were  no  complaints  about  the  quality  or  the  quantity 
of  provisions.  The  crews  had  better  food  and  drink 
than  they  had  ever  had  before  :  comforts  which  Spain 
did  not  afford  were  supplied  from  home  ;  and  yet  the 
charge  was  not  greater  than  when,  in  Torrington’s 
time,  the  sailor  was  poisoned  with  mouldy  biscuit  and 
nauseous  beer. 

As  almost  the  whole  maritime  force  of  France  was  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  as  it  seemed  likely  that  an 
attempt  would  be  made  on  Barcelona  in  the  following 
year,  Russell  received  orders  to  winter  at  Cadiz.  In 
October  he  sailed  to  that  port  ;  and  there  he  employed 
himself  in  refitting  his  ships  with  an  activity  unintel¬ 
ligible  to  the  Spanish  functionaries,  who  calmly  suffered 
the  miserable  remains  of  what  had  once  been  the  great¬ 
est  navy  in  the  world  to  rot  under  their  eyes.1 

1  This  account  of  Russell’s  expedition  to  the  Mediterranean 
I  have  taken  chiefly  from  Burchett. 
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Along  the  eastern  frontier  of  France  the  war  during 
this  year  seemed  to  languish.  In  Piedmont  and  on  the 

Rhine  the  most  important  events  of  the  cam- 

War  by  land.  .  . 

paign  were  petty  skirmishes  and  predatory 
incursions.  Lewis  remained  at  Versailles,  and  sent 
his  son,  the  Dauphin,  to  represent  him  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands  :  but  the  Dauphin  was  placed  under  the  tutelage 
of  Luxemburg,  and  proved  a  most  submissive  pupil. 
During  several  months  the  hostile  armies  observed 
each  other.  The  allies  made  one  bold  push  with  the 
intention  of  carrying  the  war  into  the  French  territory: 
but  Luxemburg,  by  a  forced  march,  which  excited  the 
admiration  of  persons  versed  in  the  military  art,  frus¬ 
trated  the  design.  William,  on  the  other  hand,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  taking  Huy,  then  a  fortress  of  the  third 
rank.  No  battle  was  fought :  no  important  town  was 
besieged :  but  the  confederates  were  satisfied  with  their 
campaign.  Of  the  four  previous  years  every  one  had 
been  marked  by  some  great  disaster.  In  1690  Waldeck 
had  been  defeated  at  Fleurus.  In  1691  Mons  had  fal¬ 
len.  In  1692  Namur  had  been  taken  in  sight  of  the 
allied  army  ;  and  this  calamity  had  been  speedily  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  defeat  of  Steinkirk.  In  1693  the  battle 
of  Landen  had  been  lost  ;  and  Charleroy  had  submit¬ 
ted  to  the  conqueror.  At  length,  in  1694,  the  tide 
had  begun  to  turn.  The  French  arms  had  made  no 
progress.  What  had  been  gained  by  the  allies  was 
indeed  not  much  :  but  the  smallest  gain  was  wel¬ 
come  to  those  whom  a  long  run  of  evil  fortune  had 
discouraged. 

In  England,  the  general  opinion  was  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  disaster  in  Catnaret  Bay,  the  war  was,  on 
the  whole,  proceeding  satisfactorily  both  by  land  and 
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by  sea.  But  some  parts  of  the  internal  administration 
excited,  during  this  autumn,  much  discontent. 

Since  Trenchard  had  been  appointed  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Jacobite  agitators  had  found  their  situation 

much  more  unpleasant  than  before.  Sidnev 

Complaints  of  . 

Trenchard’s  had  been  too  indulgent  and  too  fond  of 
administra-  pleasure  to  give  them  much  trouble.  Not- 

tion.  . 

tingham  was  a  diligent  and  honest  minister  : 
but  he  was  as  high  a  Tory  as  a  faithful  subject  of  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Mary  could  be  :  he  loved  and  esteemed  many 
of  the  nonjurors  ;  and,  though  he  might  force  himself 
to  be  severe  when  nothing  but  severity  could  save  the 
State,  he  was  not  extreme  to  mark  the  transgressions 
of  his  old  friends  ;  nor  did  he  encourage  tale-bearers  to 
come  to  Whitehall  with  reports  of  conspiracies.  But 
Trenchard  was  both  an  active  public  servant  and  an 
earnest  Whig.  Even  if  he  had  himself  been  inclined 
to  lenity,  he  would  have  been  urged  to  severity  by 
those  who  surrounded  him.  He  had  constantly  at  his 
side  Hugh  Speke  and  Aaron  Smith,  men  to  whom  a 
hunt  after  a  Jacobite  was  the  most  exciting  of  all  sports. 
The  cry  of  the  malcontents  was  that  Nottingham  had 
kept  his  blood-hounds  in  the  leash,  but  that  Trenchard 
had  let  them  slip.  Every  honest  gentleman  who  loved 
the  Church  and  hated  the  Dutch  went  in  danger  of  his 
life.  There  was  a  constant  bustle  at  the  Secretary’s 
office,  a  constant  stream  of  informers  coming  in,  and 
of  messengers  with  warrants  going  out.  It  was  said, 
too,  that  the  warrants  were  often  irregularly  drawn, 
that  they  did  not  specify  the  person,  that  they  did  not 
specify  the  crime,  and  yet  that,  under  the  authority  of 
such  instruments  as  these,  houses  were  entered,  desks 
and  cabinets  searched,  valuable  papers  carried  away, 

VOL.  VIII. — 23. 
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and  men  of  good  birth  and  breeding  flung  into  jail 
among  felons.1  The  minister  and  his  agents  answered 
that  Westminster  Hall  was  open;  that,  if  any  man  had 
been  illegally  imprisoned,  he  had  only  to  bring  his 
action  ;  that  juries  were  quite  sufficiently  disposed  to 
listen  to  any  person  who  pretended  to  have  been  op¬ 
pressed  by  cruel  and  griping  men  in  power  ;  and  that, 
as  none  of  the  prisoners  whose  wrongs  were  so  patheti¬ 
cally  described  had  ventured  to  resort  to  this  obvious 
and  easy  mode  of  obtaining  redress,  it  might  fairly  be 
inferred  that  nothing  had  been  done  -which  could  not 
be  justified.  The  clamor  of  the  malcontents,  however, 
made  a  considerable  impression  on  the  public  mind  ; 
and  at  length  a  transaction,  in  which  Trenchard  was 
more  unlucky  than  culpable,  brought  on  him  and  on 
the  government  with  which  he  was  connected  much 
temporary  obloquy. 

Among  the  informers  who  haunted  his  office  was  an 
Irish  vagabond  who  had  borne  more  than  one  name 
The  Lanca-  and  professed  more  than  one  religion, 
shire  prose-  He  now  called  himself  Taaffe.  He  had  been 
a  priest  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
secretary  to  Adda  the  Papal  Nuncio,  but  had,  since 
the  Revolution,  turned  Protestant,  had  taken  a  wife, 
and  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  activity  in  dis¬ 
covering  the  concealed  property  of  those  Jesuits  and 
Benedictines  who,  during  the  late  reign,  had  been 
quartered  in  Rondon.  The  ministers  despised  him  : 
but  they  trusted  him.  They  thought  that  he  had,  by 
his  apostasy,  and  by  the  part  which  he  had  borne  in 
the  spoliation  of  the  religious  orders,  cut  himself  off 
from  all  retreat,  and  that,  having  nothing  but  a  halter 
1  better  to  Trenchard,  1694. 
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to  expect  from  King  James,  he  must  be  true  to  King- 
William.1  S 

This  man  fell  in  with  a  Jacobite  agent  named  Lunt, 
who  had,  since  the  Revolution,  been  repeatedly  em¬ 
ployed  among  the  discontented  gentry  of  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire,  and  who  had  been  privy  to  those  plans  of 
insurrection  which  had  been  disconcerted  by  the  battle 
of  the  Boyne  in  1690,  and  by  the  battle  of  La  Hogue 
in  1692.  Lunt  had  once  been  arrested  on  suspicion  of 
treason,  but  had  been  discharged  for  want  of  legal 
proof  of  his  guilt.  He  was  a  mere  hireling,  and  was, 
without  much  difficulty,  induced  by  Taaffe  to  turn  ap¬ 
prover.  The  pair  went  to  Trenchard.  Lunt  told  his 
story,  mentioned  the  names  of  some  Cheshire  and  Lan¬ 
cashire  squires  to  whom  he  had,  as  he  affirmed,  carried 
commissions  from  Saint  Germains,  and  of  others,  who 
had,  to  his  knowledge,  formed  secret  hoards  of  arms 
and  ammunition.  His  single  oath  would  not  have 
been  sufficient  to  support  a  charge  of  high-treason  : 
but  he  produced  another  witness  whose  evidence 
seemed  to  make  the  case  complete.  The  narrative 
was  plausible  and  coherent  ;  and,  indeed,  though  it 
may  have  been  embellished  by  fictions,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  was  in  substance  true.2  Messengers 
and  search-warrants  were  sent  down  to  Lancashire. 
Aaron  Smith  himself  went  thither  ;  and  Taaffe  went 
with  him.  The  alarm  had  been  given  by  some  of  the 
numerous  traitors  who  ate  the  bread  of  William. 
Many  of  the  accused  persons  had  fled  ;  and  others  had 
buried  their  sabres  and  muskets,  and  burned  their 
papers.  Nevertheless,  discove'  ’es  were  made  which 

'Burnet,  ii.,  141,  142,  and  Onslow’s  Note;  Kingston’s  True 
History ,  1697.  2  See  the  Life  of  fames ,  ii.,  524. 
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confirmed  Lunt’s  dispositions.  Behind  the  wainscot 
of  the  old  mansion  of  one  Roman  Catholic  family  was 
discovered  a  commission  signed  by  James.  Another 
house,  of  which  the  master  had  absconded,  was  strictly 
searched,  in  spite  of  the  solemn  asseverations  of  his 
wife  and  his  servants  that  no  arms  were  concealed 
there.  While  the  lady,  with  her  hand  on  her  heart, 
was  protesting  on  her  honor  that  her  husband  was 
falsely  accused,  the  messengers  observed  that  the  back 
of  the  chimney  did  not  seem  to  be  firmly  fixed.  It  was 
removed,  and  a  heap  of  blades  such  as  were  used  by 
horse-soldiers  tumbled  out.  In  one  of  the  garrets  were 
found,  carefully  bricked  up,  thirty  saddles  for  troop¬ 
ers,  as  many  breastplates,  and  sixty  cavalry  swords. 
Trenchard  and  Aaron  Smith  thought  the  case  complete  ; 
and  it  was  determined  that  those  culprits  who  had  been 
apprehended  should  be  tried  by  a  special  commission.1 

Taaffe  now  confidently  expected  to  be  recompensed 
for  his  services  :  but  he  found  a  cold  reception  at  the 
Treasury.  He  had  gone  down  to  Lancashire  chiefly 
in  order  that  he  might,  under  the  protection  of  a 
search-warrant,  pilfer  trinkets  and  broad  pieces  from 
secret  drawers.  His  sleight-of-hand,  however,  had  not 
altogether  escaped  the  observation  of  his  companions. 
They  discovered  that  he  had  made  free  with  the  com¬ 
munion  plate  of  the  Popish  families,  whose  private 
hoards  he  had  assisted  in  ransacking.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  he  applied  for  reward,  he  was  dismissed,  not 
merely  with  a  refusal,  but  with  a  stern  reprimand.  He 
went  away  mad  with  greediness  and  spite.  There  was 
yet  one  way  in  which  he  might  obtain  both  money  and 
revenge  ;  and  that  way  he  took.  He  made  overtures  to 
‘Kingston  ;  Burnet,  ii. ,  142. 
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the  friends  of  the  prisoners.  He,  and  he  alone,  could 
undo  what  he  had  done,  could  save  the  accused  from 
the  gallows,  could  cover  the  accusers  with  infamy, 
could  drive  from  office  the  Secretary  and  the  Solicitor 
who  were  the  dread  of  all  the  friends  of  King  James. 
Loathsome  as  Taaffe  was  to  the  Jacobites,  his  offer  was 
not  to  be  slighted.  He  received  a  sum  in  hand  :  he 
was  assured  that  a  comfortable  annuity  for  life  should 
be  settled  on  him  when  the  business  was  done  ;  and  he 
was  sent  down  into  the  country,  and  kept  in  strict  se¬ 
clusion  against  the  day  of  trial.1 

Meanwhile  unlicensed  pamphlets,  in  which  the  Lan¬ 
cashire  plot  was  classed  with  Oates’s  plot,  with  Danger- 
field’s  plot,  with  Fuller’s  plot,  with  Young’s  plot,  with 
Whitney’s  plot,  were  circulated  all  over  the  kingdom, 
and  especially  in  the  county  which  was  to  furnish  the 
jury.  Of  these  pamphlets,  the  longest,  the  ablest,  and 
the  bitterest,  entitled  a  Letter  to  Secretary  Trenchard, 
was  commonly  ascribed  to  Ferguson.  It  is  not  im¬ 
probable  that  Ferguson  may  have  furnished  some  of 
the  materials,  and  may  have  conveyed  the  manuscript 
to  the  press  ;  but  many  passages  are  written  with  an 
art  and  a  vigor  which  assuredly  did  not  belong  to  him. 
Those  who  judge  by  internal  evidence  may  perhaps 
think  that,  in  some  parts  of  this  remarkable  tract,  they 
can  discern  the  last  gleam  of  the  malignant  genius  of 
Montgomery.  A  few  weeks  after  the  appearance  of  the 
Letter  he  sank,  unhonored  and  unlamented,  into  the 
grave.2 

1  Kingston.  For  the  fact  that  a  bribe  was  given  to  Taaffe, 
Kingston  cites  the  evidence,  not  now  extant,  which  was  taken 
on  oath  by  the  Lords. 

2  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary ,  Oct.  6,  1694. 
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There  were  then  no  printed  newspapers  except  the 
London  Gazette.  But  since  the  Revolution  the  news¬ 
letter  had  become  a  more  important  political  engine 
than  it  had  previously  been.  The  news-letters  of  one 
writer  named  Dyer  were  widely  circulated  in  manu¬ 
script.  He  affected  to  be  a  Tory  and  a  High-Church¬ 
man,  and  was  consequently  regarded  by  the  fox-hunting 
lords  of  manors,  all  over  the  kingdom,  as  an  oracle. 
He  had  already  been  twice  in  prison  :  but  his  gains 
had  more  than  compensated  for  his  sufferings,  and  he 
still  persisted  in  seasoning  his  intelligence  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  country  gentlemen.  He  now  turned  the 
Lancashire  plot  into  ridicule,  declared  that  the  guns 
which  had  been  found  were  old  fowling-pieces,  that  the 
saddles  were  meant  only  for  hunting,  and  that  the 
swords  were  rusty  relics  of  Edge  Hill  and  Marston 
Moor.1  The  effect  produced  by  all  this  invective  and 
sarcasm  on  the  public  mind  seems  to  have  been  great. 
Even  at  the  Dutch  Embassy,  wThere  assuredly  there 
was  no  leaning  toward  Jacobitism,  there  was  a  strong 
impression  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  bring  the  pris¬ 
oners  to  trial.  In  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  the  pre¬ 
vailing  sentiments  were  pity  for  the  accused  and  hatred 
of  the  prosecutors.  The  government,  however,  perse¬ 
vered.  In  October  four  Judges  went  down  to  Man¬ 
chester.  At  present  the  population  of  that  town  is 
made  up  of  persons  born  in  every  part  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  consequently  has  no  especial  sympathy  with 
the  land-owners,  the  farmers,  and  the  agricultural 
laborers  of  the  neighboring  districts.  But  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  the  Manchester  man  was  a  Lancashire 

1  As  to  Dyer’s  news-letters,  see  Narcissus  L/uttrell’s  Diary  for 
June  and  August,  1693,  and  September,  1694. 
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man.  His  politics  were  those  of  his  county.  For  the 
old  Cavalier  families  of  his  comity  he  felt  a  great  re¬ 
spect  ;  and  he  was  furious  when  he  thought  that  some 
of  the  best  blood  of  his  county  was  about  to  be  shed  by 
a  knot  of  Roundhead  pettifoggers  from  Rondon.  Mul¬ 
titudes  of  people  from  the  neighboring  villages  filled 
the  streets  of  the  town,  and  saw  with  grief  and  indig¬ 
nation  the  array  of  drawn  swords  and  loaded  carbines 
which  surrounded  the  culprits.  Aaron  Smith’s  ar¬ 
rangements  do  not  seem  to  have  been  skilful.  The 
chief  counsel  for  the  crown  was  Sir  William  Williams, 
who,  though  now  well  stricken  in  years  and  possessed 
of  a  great  estate,  still  continued  to  practice.  One 
fault  had  thrown  a  dark  shade  over  the  latter  part  of 
his  life.  The  recollection  of  that  day  on  which  he  had 
stood  up  in  Westminster  Hall,  amidst  laughter  and 
hooting,  to  defend  the  dispensing  power  and  to  attack 
the  right  of  petition,  had,  ever  since  the  Revolution, 
kept  him  back  from  honor.  He  was  an  angry  and  dis¬ 
appointed  man,  and  was  by  no  means  disposed  to 
incur  unpopularity  in  the  cause  of  a  government  to 
which  he  owed  nothing,  and  from  which  he  expected 
nothing. 

Of  the  trial  no  detailed  report  has  come  down  to  us  ; 
but  we  have  both  a  Whig  narrative  and  a  Jacobite  nar¬ 
rative.1  It  seems  that  the  prisoners  who  were  first 
arraigned  did  not  sever  in  their  challenges,  and  were 
consequently  tried  together.  Williams  examined,  or 
rather  cross-examined,  his  own  witnesses  with  a  severity 

1  The  Whig  narrative  is  Kingston’s  ;  the  Jacobite  narrative,  by 
an  anonymous  author,  has  lately  been  printed  by  the  Chetham 
Society.  See  also  a  Letter  out  of  Lancashire  to  a  Friend  in 
London ,  giving  some  Account  of  the  Late  Trials ,  1694. 
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which  confused  them.  The  crowd  which  filled  the 
court  laughed  and  clamored.  Eunt,  in  particular,  be¬ 
came  completely  bewildered,  mistook  one  person  for 
another,  and  did  not  recover  himself  till  the  Judges 
took  him  out  of  the  hands  of  the  counsel  for  the  crown. 
For  some  of  the  prisoners  an  alibi  was  set  up.  Evi¬ 
dence  was  also  produced  to  show,  what  was  undoubtedly 
true,  that  Eunt  was  a  man  of  abandoned  character. 
The  result,  however,  seemed  doubtful  till,  to  the  dis¬ 
may  of  the  prosecutors,  Taaffe  entered  the  box.  He 
swore  with  unblushing  forehead,  that  the  whole  story 
of  the  plot  was  a  circumstantial  lie  devised  by  himself 
and  Eunt.  Williams  threw  down  his  brief ;  and,  in 
truth,  a  more  honest  advocate  might  well  have  done 
the  same.  The  prisoners  who  were  at  the  bar  were 
instantly  acquitted  :  those  who  had  not  yet  been  tried 
w.ere  set  at  liberty  ;  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
were  pelted  out  of  Manchester  :  the  clerk  of  the  crown 
narrowly  escaped  with  life  ;  and  the  Judges  took  their 
departure  amidst  hisses  and  execrations. 

A  few  days  after  the  close  of  the  trials  at  Manchester 
William  returned  to  England.  On  the  twelfth  of  No- 
Meeting  of  vember,  only  forty-eight  hours  after  his 
the  Parlia-  arrival  at  Kensington,  the  Houses  met.  He 
congratulated  them  on  the  improved  aspect 
of  affairs.  Both  by  land  and  by  sea  the  events  of  the 
year  which  was  about  to  close  had  been,  on  the  whole, 
favorable  to  the  allies  :  the  French  armies  had  made 
no  progress  :  the  French  fleets  had  not  ventured  to 
show  themselves  :  nevertheless,  a  safe  and  honorable 
peace  could  be  obtained  only  by  a  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  war  ;  and  the  war  could  not  be  vigorously  prose¬ 
cuted  without  large  supplies.  William  then  reminded 
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the  Commons  that  the  act  by  which  they  had  settled 
the  customs  on  the  crown  for  four  years  was  about 
to  expire,  and  expressed  his  hope  that  it  would  be 
renewed. 

After  the  King  had  spoken,  the  Commons,  for  some 
reason  which  no  writer  has  explained,  adjourned  for  a 
Death  f  week.  Before  they  met  again,  an  event 
Tiiiotson.  to°^  place  which  caused  great  sorrow  at  the 
palace,  and  through  all  the  ranks  of  the 
Low-Church  party.  Tiiiotson  was  taken  suddenly  ill 
while  attending  public  worship  in  the  chapel  of  White¬ 
hall.  Prompt  remedies  might  perhaps  have  saved  him : 
but  he  would  not  interrupt  the  prayers  ;  and,  before  the 
service  was  over,  his  malady  was  beyond  the  reach  of 
medicine.  He  was  almost  speechless  :  but  his  friends 
long  remembered  with  pleasure  a  few  broken  ejacula¬ 
tions  which  showed  that  he  enjoyed  peace  of  mind  to 
the  last.  He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  Saint 
Lawrence  Jewry,  near  Guildhall.  It  was  there  he  had 
won  his  immense  oratorical  reputation.  He  had 
preached  there  during  the  thirty  years  which  preceded 
his  elevation  to  the  throne  of  Canterbury.  His  elo¬ 
quence  had  attracted  to  the  heart  of  the  City  crowds 
of  the  learned  and  polite,  from  the  Inns  of  Court  and 
from  the  lordly  mansions  of  Saint  James’s  and  Soho. 
A  considerable  part  of  his  congregation  had  generally 
consisted  of  young  clergymen,  who  came  to  learn  the 
art  of  preaching  at  the  feet  of  him  who  was  universally 
considered  as  the  first  of  preachers.  To  this  church 
his  remains  were  now  carried  through  a  mourning 
population.  The  hearse  was  followed  by  an  endless 
train  of  splendid  equipages  from  Lambeth  through 
Southwark  and  over  London  Bridge.  Burnet  preached 
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the  funeral  sermon.  His  kind  and  honest  heart  was 
overcome  by  so  many  tender  recollections  that,  in  the 
midst  of  his  discourse,  he  paused  and  burst  into  tears, 
while  a  loud  moan  of  sorrow  rose  from  the  whole  audi¬ 
tory.  The  Queen  could  not  speak  of  her  favorite  in¬ 
structor  without  weeping.  Even  William  was  visibly 
moved.  “  I  have  lost,”  he  said,  “  the  best  friend  that 
I  ever  had,  and  the  best  man  that  I  ever  knew.”  The 
only  Englishman  who  is  mentioned  with  tenderness  in 
any  part  of  the  great  mass  of  letters  which  the  King 
wrote  to  Heitisius  is  Tillotson.  The  Archbishop  had  left 
a  widow.  To  her  William  granted  a  pension  of  four 
hundred  a  year,  which  he  afterward  increased  to  six 
hundred.  His  anxiety  that  she  should  receive  her 
income  regularly  and  without  stoppages  was  honorable 
to  him.  Every  quarter-day  he  ordered  the  money, 
without  any  deduction,  to  be  brought  to  himself,  and 
immediately  sent  it  to  her.  Tillotson  had  bequeathed 
to  her  no  property,  except  a  great  number  of  manuscript 
sermons.  Such  was  his  fame  among  his  contemporaries 
that  those  sermons  were  purchased  by  the  booksellers 
for  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  guineas,  equivalent,  in  the  wretched  state  in 
which  the  silver  coin  then  was,  to  at  least  three  thou¬ 
sand  six  hundred  pounds.  Such  a  price  had  never  be¬ 
fore  been  given  in  England  for  any  copyright.  About 
the  same  time  Dry  den,  whose  reputation  was  then  in 
the  zenith,  received  thirteen  hundred  pounds  for  his 
translation  of  all  the  works  of  Virgil,  and  was  thought 
to  have  been  splendidly  remunerated.1 

Birch  s  Life  of  Tillotson  ;  the  Funeral  Sermon  preached  by 
Burnet ;  William  to  Heinsius,  ~*c  23-’  1694. 
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It  was  not  easy  to  fill  satisfactorily  the  high  place 
which  Tillotson  had  left  vacant.  Mary  gave  her  voice 
Tenison  for  Stillingfleet,  and  pressed  his  claims  as 

Can?ebrbur°P  °f  earnestlJr  as  slle  ever  ventured  to  press  any¬ 
thing.  In  abilities  and  attainments  he  had 
few  superiors  among  the  clergy.  But,  though  he  would 
probably  have  been  considered  as  a  Bow- Churchman 
by  Jane  and  South,  he  was  too  high  a  Churchman  for 
William  ;  and  Tenison  was  appointed.  The  new  pri¬ 
mate  was  not  eminently  distinguished  bj^  eloquence  or 
learning  :  but  he  was  honest,  prudent,  laborious,  and 
benevolent  :  he  had  been  a  good  rector  of  a  large 
parish,  and  a  good  bishop  of  a  large  diocese  :  detraction 
had  not  yet  been  busy  with  his  name  ;  and  it  might 
well  be  thought  that  a  man  of  plain  sense,  moderation, 
and  integrity  was  more  likely  than  a  man  of  brilliant 
genius  and  lofty  spirit  to  succeed  in  the  arduous  task 
of  quieting  a  discontented  and  distracted  Church. 

Meanwhile  the  Commons  had  entered  upon  business. 
They  cheerfully  voted  about  two  million  four  hundred 
thousand  pounds  for  the  army,  and  as  much  for  the 
navy.  The  land-tax  for  the  year  was  again  fixed  at 
four  shillings  in  the  pound  :  the  act  which  settled  the 
customs  on  the  crown  was  renewed  for  a  term  of  five 
years  ;  and  a  fund  was  established  on  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  authorized  to  borrow  two  millions  and  a 
half. 

Some  time  was  spent  by  both  Houses  in  discussing 
the  Manchester  trials.  If  the  malcontents  had  been 
wise,  they  would  have  been  satisfied  with 

Debates  on 

the  Lanca-  the  advantage  they  had  already  gained. 

shire  prose-  Their  friends  had  been  set  free.  The  prose¬ 
cutions.  ,  ,  .  Jr 

cutors  had  with  difficulty  escaped  from  the 
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hands  of  an  enraged  multitude.  The  character  of  the 
government  had  been  seriously  damaged.  The  minis¬ 
ters  were  accused,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  sometimes  in 
earnest  and  sometimes  in  jest,  of  having  hired  a  gang 
of  ruffians  to  swear  away  the  lives  of  honest  gentle¬ 
men.  Even  moderate  politicians,  who  gave  no  credit 
to  these  foul  imputations,  owned  that  Trenchard  ought 
to  have  remembered  the  villanies  of  Fuller  and  Young, 
and  to  have  been  on  his  guard  against  such  wretches 
as  Taaffe  and  hunt.  The  unfortunate  Secretary’s 
health  and  spirits  had  given  way.  It  wras  said  that  he 
was  dying  ;  and  it  was  certain  that  he  would  not  long 
continue  to  hold  the  seals.  The  Tories  had  won  a 
great  victory  ;  but,  in  their  eagerness  to  improve  it, 
they  turned  it  into  a  defeat. 

Early  in  the  session  Howe  complained,  with  his 
usual  vehemence  and  asperity,  of  the  indignities  to 
which  innocent  and  honorable  men,  highly  descended 
and  highly  esteemed,  had  been  subjected  by  Aaron 
Smith  and  the  wretches  who  were  in  his  pay.  The 
leading  Whigs,  with  great  judgment,  demanded  an  in¬ 
quiry.  Then  the  Tories  began  to  flinch.  They  well 
knew  that  an  inquiry  could  not  strengthen  their  case, 
and  might  weaken  it.  The  issue,  they  said,  had  been 
tried  :  a  jury  had  pronounced  :  the  verdict  was  defini¬ 
tive  ;  and  it  would  be  monstrous  to  give  the  false  wit¬ 
nesses  who  had  been  stoned  out  of  Manchester  an 
opportunity  of  repeating  their  lesson.  To  this  argu¬ 
ment  the  answer  was  obvious.  The  verdict  was 
definitive  as  respected  the  defendants,  but  not  as  re¬ 
spected  the  prosecutors.  The  prosecutors  were  now, 
in  their  turn,  defendants,  and  were  entitled  to  all  the 
privileges  of  defendants.  It  did  not  follow,  because 
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the  Lancashire  gentlemen  had  been  found,  and  very 
properly  found,  not  guilty  of  treason,  that  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  and  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury  had 
been  guilty  of  unfairness,  or  even  of  rashness.  The 
House,  by  one  hundred  and  nineteen  votes  to  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  two,  resolved  that  Aaron  Smith  and  the 
witnesses  on  both  sides  should  be  ordered  to  attend. 
Several  days  were  passed  in  examination  and  cross- 
examination  ;  and  sometimes  the  sittings  extended  far 
into  the  night.  It  soon  became  clear  that  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  had  not  been  lightly  instituted,  and  that  some  of 
the  persons  who  had  been  acquitted  had  been  concerned 
in  treasonable  schemes.  The  Tories  would  now  have 
been  content  with  a  drawn  battle  :  but  the  Whigs  were 
not  disposed  to  forego  their  advantage.  It  was  moved 
that  there  had  been  a  sufficient  ground  for  the  proceed¬ 
ings  before  the  Special  Commission  ;  and  this  motion 
was  carried  wdthout  a  division.  The  opposition  pro¬ 
posed  to  add  some  words  implying  that  the  witnesses 
for  the  crown  had  forsworn  themselves  :  but  these 
words  were  rejected  by  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
votes  to  one  hundred  and  nine  ;  and  it  was  resolved  by 
one  hundred  and  thirty-three  votes  to  ninety-seven 
that  there  had  been  a  dangerous  conspiracy.  The 
Lords  had  meanwhile  been  deliberating  on  the  same 
subject,  and  had  come  to  the  same  conclusion.1  They 
sent  Taaffe  to  prison  for  prevarication  ;  and  they  passed 
resolutions  acquitting  both  the  government  and  the 
judges  of  all  blame.  The  public,  however,  continued 
to  think  that  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  tried  at 
Manchester  had  been  unjustifiably  persecuted,  till  a 

1  See  the  Journals  of  the  two  Houses.  The  only  account  that 
we  have  of  the  debates  is  in  the  letters  of  L’  Hermitage. 
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Place  Bill. 


Jacobite  plot  of  singular  atrocity,  brought  home  to  the 
plotters  by  decisive  evidence,  produced  a  violent  re¬ 
vulsion  of  feeling. 

Meanwhile  three  bills,  which  had  been  repeatedly 
discussed  in  preceding  years,  and  two  of  which  had 
been  carried  in  vain  to  the  foot  of  the  throne,  had  been 
again  brought  in — the  Place  Bill,  the  Bill  for  the 
Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases  of  Treason,  and  the 
Triennial  Bill. 

The  Place  Bill  did  not  reach  the  Lords.  It  was 
thrice  read  in  the  Lower  House,  but  was  not  passed. 

At  the  very  last  moment  it  was  rejected  by 
a  hundred  and  seventy-five  votes  to  a  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-two.  Howe  and  Harley  were  the  tellers 
for  the  minority.1 

The  Bill  for  the  Regulation  of  Trials  in  cases  of 
Treason  went  again  up  to  the  Peers.  Their  Lordships 
again  added  to  it  the  clause  which  had  for¬ 
merly  been  fatal  to  it.  The  Commons  again 
refused  to  grant  any  new7  privilege  to  the 
hereditary  aristocracy.  Conferences  were 
again  held  :  reasons  were  again  exchanged  : 
both  Houses  were  again  obstinate  ;  and  the  bill  was 
again  lost.2 * * 

The  Triennial  Bill  was  more  fortunate.  It  wTas 
brought  in  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  and  went 


Bill  for  the 
Regulation 
of  Trials  in 
cases  of 
Treason. 


1  Commons'  Journals ,  Feb.  20,  169!.  As  this  bill  never 
reached  the  Lords,  it  is  not  to  be  found  among  their  archives. 
I  have  therefore  no  means  of  discovering  whether  it  differed  in 
any  respect  from  the  bill  of  the  preceding  year. 

2  The  history  of  this  bill  may  be  read  in  the  Journals  of  the 

Houses.  The  contest,  not  a  very  vehement  one,  lasted  till  the 

20th  of  April. 
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easily  and  rapidly  through  both  Houses.  The  only 
question  about  which  there  was  any  serious  conten- 
The  T  tion  wTas,  how  long  the  existing  Parliament 
Bin  passed.'31  should  be  suffered  to  continue.  After  sev¬ 
eral  sharp  debates,  November,  in  the  year 
1696,  was  fixed  as  the  extreme  term.  The  bill  set¬ 
tling  the  customs  on  the  crown  and  the  Triennial  Bill 
proceeded  almost  side  by  side.  Both  were,  on  the 
twenty-second  of  December,  ready  for  the  royal  assent. 
William  came  in  state  on  that  day  to  Westminster. 
The  attendance  of  members  of  both  Houses  was  large. 
When  the  clerk  of  the  crown  read  the  words,  “  A  Bill 
for  the  frequent  Calling  and  Meeting  of  Parliaments,  ” 
the  anxiety  was  great.  When  the  clerk  of  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  made  answer,  “  Be  roy  et  la  royne  le  veulent,” 
a  loud  and  long  hum  of  delight  and  exultation  rose 
from  the  benches  and  the  bar.1  William  had  resolved 
many  months  before  not  to  refuse  his  assent  a  second 
time  to  so  popular  a  lawT.2  There  were  some,  however, 
who  thought  that  he  would  not  have  made  so  great  a 
concession  if  he  had  on  that  day  been  quite  himself.  It 
was  plain,  indeed,  that  he  was  strangely  agitated  and 
unnerved.  It  had  been  announced  that  he  would  dine 
in  public  at  Whitehall.  But  he  disappointed  the 
curiosity  of  the  multitude  which  on  such  occasions 
flocked  to  the  court,  and  hurried  back  to  Kensington.3 

1  “The  Commons,”  says  Narcissus  Luttrell,  “gave  a  great 
hum.”  “  Le  murmure  qui  est  la  marque  d’applaudissement  fut 
si  grand  qu’on  peut  dire  qu’il  estoit  universel.” — L’Hermitage, 

Dec.  25. 

Jan.  4. 

2  L’ Hermitage  says  this  in  his  despatch  of  Nov.  §§. 

3  Burnet,  ii.,  137  ;  Van  Citters, 
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He  had  but  too  good  reason  to  be  uneasy.  His  wife 
had,  during  two  or  three  days,  been  poorly  ;  and  on 
the  preceding  evening  grave  symptoms  had 
appeared.  Sir  Thomas  Millington,  who 
was  physician  in  ordinary  to  the  King, 
thought  that  she  had  the  measles.  But  Radcliffe,  who, 
with  coarse  manners  and  little  book-learning,  had 
raised  himself  to  the  first  practice  in  Rondon,  chiefly 
by  his  rare  skill  in  diagnostics,  uttered  the  more 
alarming  words,  small-pox.  That  disease,  o.ver  which 
science  has  since  achieved  a  succession  of  glorious  and 
beneficent  victories,  was  then  the  most  terrible  of  all 
the  ministers  of  death.  The  havoc  of  the  plague  had 
been  far  more  rapid  :  but  the  plague  had  visited  our 
shores  only  once  or  twice  within  living  memory  ;  and 
the  small-pox  was  always  present,  filling  the  church¬ 
yards  with  corpses,  tormenting  with  constant  fears  all 
whom  it  had  not  yet  stricken,  leaving  on  those  whose 
lives  it  spared  the  hideous  traces  of  its  power,  turning 
the  babe  into  a  changeling  at  which  the  mother  shud¬ 
dered,  and  making  the  eyes  and  cheeks  of  the  betrothed 
maiden  objects  of  horror  to  the  lover.  Toward  the  end 
of  the  year  1694,  this  pestilence  was  more  than  usually 
severe.  At  length  the  infection  spread  to  the  palace, 
and  reached  the  young  and  blooming  Queen.  She  re¬ 
ceived  the  intimation  of  her  danger  with  true  greatness 
of  soul.  She  gave  orders  that  every  lady  of  her  bed¬ 
chamber,  every  maid  of  honor,  nay,  every  menial  ser¬ 
vant,  who  had  not  had  the  small-pox,  should  instantly 
leave  Kensington  House.  She  locked  herself  up  during 
a  short  time  in  her  closet,  burned  some  papers,  arranged 
others,  and  then  calmly  awaited  her  fate. 

During  two  or  three  days  there  were  many  alterna- 
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From  a  design  by  Van  der  W e rff. 
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tions  of  hope  and  fear.  The  physicians  contradicted 
each  other  and  themselves,  in  a  way  which  sufficiently 
indicates  the  state  of  medical  science  in  that  age.  The 
disease  was  measles:  it  was  scarlet  fever:  it  was  spotted 
fever  :  it  was  erysipelas.  At  one  moment  some  symp¬ 
toms  which,  in  truth,  showed  that  the  case  was  almost 
hopeless  were  hailed  as  indications  of  returning  health. 
At  length  all  doubt  was  over.  Radcliffe’s  opinion 
proved  to  be  right.  It  was  plain  that  the  queen  was 
sinking  under  small-pox  of  the  most  malignant  type. 

All  this  time  William  remained  night  and  day  near 
her  bedside.  The  little  couch  on  which  he  slept  when 
he  was  in  camp  was  spread  for  him  in  the  antechamber  : 
but  he  scarcely  lay  down  on  it.  The  sight  of  his 
misery,  the  Dutch  Envoy  wrote,  was  enough  to  melt 
the  hardest  heart.  Nothing  seemed  to  be  left  of  the 
man  whose  serene  fortitude  had  been  the  wonder  of 
old  soldiers  on  the  disastrous  day  of  Randen,  and  of 
old  sailors  through  that  fearful  night  among  the  sheets 
of  ice  and  banks  of  sand  on  the  coast  of  Goree.  The 
very  domestics  saw  the  tears  running  unchecked  down 
that  face,  of  which  the  stern  composure  had  seldom 
been  disturbed  by  any  triumph  or  by  any  defeat. 
Several  of  the  prelates  were  in  attendance.  The  King 
drew  Burnet  aside,  and  gave  way  to  an  agony  of  grief. 
“  There  is  no  hope,”  he  cried.  “  I  was  the  happiest 
man  on  earth  ;  and  I  am  the  most  miserable.  She  had 
no  fault;  none:  you  knew  her  well:  but  you  could  not 
know,  nobody  but  myself  could  know,  her  goodness.” 
Tenison  undertook  to  tell  her  that  she  was  dying.  He 
was  afraid  that  such  a  communication,  abruptly  made, 
might  agitate  her  violently,  and  began  with  much 
management.  But  she  soon  caught  his  meaning,  and, 
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with  that  meek  womanly  courage  which  so  often  puts 
our  bravery  to  shame,  submitted  herself  to  the  will  of 
God.  She  called  for  a  small  cabinet  in  which  her  most 
important  papers  were  locked  up,  gave  orders  that,  as 
soon  as  she  was  no  more,  it  should  be  delivered  to  the 
King,  and  then  dismissed  worldly  cares  from  her  mind. 
She  received  the  Eucharist,  and  repeated  her  part  of 
the  office  with  unimpaired  memory  and  intelligence, 
though  in  a  feeble  voice.  She  observed  that  Tenison 
had  been  long  standing  at  her  bedside,  and,  with  that 
sweet  courtesy  which  was  habitual  to  her,  faltered  out 
her  commands  that  he  should  sit  down,  and  repeated 
them  till  he  obeyed.  After  she  had  received  the 
sacrament  she  sank  rapidly,  and  uttered  only  a  few 
broken  words.  Twice  she  tried  to  take  a  last  farewell 
of  him  whom  she  had  loved  so  truly  and  entirely  :  but 
she  was  unable  to  speak.  He  had  a  succession  of  fits 
so  alarming  that  his  Privy  Councillors,  who  were  as¬ 
sembled  in  a  neighboring  room,  were  apprehensive  for 
his  reason  and  his  life.  The  Duke  of  Leeds,  at  the 
request  of  his  colleagues,  ventured  to  assume  the 
friendly  guardianship  of  which  minds  deranged  by 
sorrow  stand  in  need.  A  few  minutes  before  the 
Queen  expired,  William  was  removed,  almost  insensi¬ 
ble,  from  the  sick-room. 

Mary  died  in  peace  with  Anne.  Before  the  physicians 
had  pronounced  the  case  hopeless,  the  Princess,  who 
was  then  in  very  delicate  health,  had  sent  a  kind  mes- 
,  and  Mary  had  returned  a  kind  answer.  The 
Princess  had  then  proposed  to  come  herself :  but  Wil¬ 
liam  had,  in  very  gracious  terms,  declined  the  offer. 
The  excitement  of  an  interview  would  be  too  much  for 
both  sisters.  If  a  favorable  turn  took  place,  her  Royal 
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Highness  should  be  most  welcome  to  Kensington.  A 
few  hours  later  all  was  over. 1 

The  public  sorrow  was  great  and  general.  For 
Mary’s  blameless  life,  her  large  charities,  and  her  win- 
ning  manners  had  conquered  the  hearts  of  her  people. 
When  the  Commons  next  met,  they  sat  for  a  time  in 
profound  silence.  At  length  it  was  moved  and  resolved 
that  an  Address  of  Condolence  should  be  presented  to 
the  King  ;  and  then  the  House  broke  up  without  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  other  business.  The  Dutch  Hnvoy  informed 
the  States-general  that  many  of  the  members  had  hand¬ 
kerchiefs  at  their  eyes.  The  number  of  sad  faces  in  the 
street  struck  every  observer.  The  mourning  was  more 
general  than  even  the  mourning  for  Charles  the  Second 
had  been.  On  the  Sunday  which  followed  the  Queen’s 
death,  her  virtues  were  celebrated  in  almost  every 
parish  church  of  the  Capital,  and  in  almost  every  great 
meeting  of  Non-conformists.2 

The  most  estimable  Jacobites  respected  the  sorrow 
of  William  and  the  memory  of  Mary.  But  to  the 
fiercer  zealots  of  the  party  neither  the  house  of  mourn¬ 
ing  nor  the  grave  was  sacred.  At  Bristol  the  adherents 
of  Sir  John  Knight  rang  the  bells  as  if  for  a  victory.3 

'Burnet,  ii.,  136,  138;  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary;  Van  Cit- 


Dec.  25,  Dec.  28, 


Jan.  j'y  ;  Vernon  to 


Jan.  4,  Jan.  7, 


Cord  Lexington,  Dec.  21,  25,  28,  Jan.  1;  Tenison’s  Funeral 
Sermon. 

2  Fvelyn’s  Diary;  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary;  Commons' 
Journals ,  Dec.  28,  1694  ;  Shrewsbury  to  Lexington,  of  the  same 
date  ;  Van  Citters,  of  the  same  date  ;  L’Hermitage,  Jan. 
3:695.  Among  the  sermons  on  Mary’s  death,  that  of  Sherlock, 
preached  in  the  Temple  Church,  and  those  of  Howe  and  Bates, 
preached  to  great  Presbyterian  congregations,  deserve  notice. 

3  Narcissus  Luttrell’s  Diary. 
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It  has  often  been  repeated,  and  is  not  at  all  improbable, 
that  a  nonjuring  divine,  in  the  midst  of  the  general 
lamentation,  preached  on  the  text,  “  Go  :  see  now  this 
cursed  woman  and  bury  her  ;  for  she  is  a  King’s 
daughter.”  It  is  certain  that  some  of  the  ejected 
priests  pursued  her  to  the  grave  with  invectives.  Her 
death,  they  said,  was  evidently  a  judgment  for  her 
crime.  God  had,  from  the  top  of  Sinai,  in  thunder  and 
lightning,  promised  length  of  days  to  children  who 
should  honor  their  parents  ;  and  in  this  promise  was 
plainly  implied  a  menace.  What  father  had  ever  been 
worse  treated  by  his  daughters  than  James  by  Mary 
and  Anne  ?  Mary  was  gone,  cut  off  in  the  prime  of 
life,  in  the  glow  of  beauty,  in  the  height  of  prosperity; 
and  Anne  would  do  well  to  profit  by  the  warning. 
Wagstaffe  went  farther,  and  dwelt  much  on  certain 
wonderful  coincidences  of  time.  James  had  been  driven 
from  his  palace  and  country  in  Christmas-week.  Mary 
had  died  in  Christmas-week.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that,  if  the  secrets  of  Providence  were  disclosed  to  us, 
we  should  find  that  the  turns  of  the  daughter’s  com¬ 
plaint  in  December,  1694,  bore  an  exact  analogy  to  the 
turns  of  the  father’s  fortune  in  December,  1688.  It 
was  at  midnight  that  the  father  ran  away  from  Roches¬ 
ter  :  it  was  at  midnight  that  the  daughter  expired. 
Such  was  the  profundity  and  such  the  ingenuity  of  a 
writer  whom  the  Jacobite  schismatics  justly  regarded 
as  one  of  their  ablest  chiefs.1 

The  Whigs  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  retaliating. 
They  triumphantly  related  that  a  scrivener  in  the 
Borough,  a  stanch  friend  of  hereditary  right,  while 

1  Remarks  on  Some  Late  Sermons,  1695 ;  A  Defence  of  the 
Archbishop' s  Sermon,  1695. 
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exulting  in  the  judgment  which  had  overtaken  the 
Queen,  had  himself  fallen  down  dead  in  a  fit.1 

The  funeral  was  long  remembered  as  the  saddest  and 
most  august  that  Westminster  had  ever  seen.  While 
the  Queen’s  remains  lay  in  state  at  White- 
o^Mary1.  hall,  the  neighboring  streets  were  filled 
every  day,  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  by  crowds 
which  made  all  traffic  impossible.  The  two  Houses, 
with  their  maces,  followed  the  hearse  ;  the  Lords  robed 
in  scarlet  and  ermine,  the  Commons  in  long  black 
mantles.  No  preceding  Sovereign  had  ever  been 
attended  to  the  grave  by  a  Parliament :  for,  till  then, 
the  Parliament  had  always  expired  with  the  Sovereign. 
A  paper  had,  indeed,  been  circulated,  in  which  the 
logic  of  a  small,  sharp  pettifogger  was  employed  to 
prove  that  writs,  issued  in  the  joint  names  of  William 
and  Mary,  ceased  to  be  of  force  as  soon  as  William 
reigned  alone.  But  this  paltry  cavil  had  completely 
failed.  It  had  not  even  been  mentioned  in  the  Lower 
House,  and  had  been  mentioned  in  the  Upper  only  to 
be  contemptuously  overruled.  The  whole  Magistracy 
of  the  City  swelled  the  procession.  The  banners  of 
England  and  France,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  were  car¬ 
ried  by  great  nobles  before  the  corpse.  The  pall  was 
borne  by  the  chiefs  of  the  illustrious  houses  of  Howard, 
Seymour,  Grey,  and  Stanley.  On  the  gorgeous  coffin 
of  purple  and  gold  were  laid  the  crown  and  sceptre  of 
the  realm.  The  day  was  well  suited  to  such  a  cere¬ 
mony.  The  sky  was  dark  and  troubled  ;  and  a  few 
ghastly  flakes  of  snow  fell  on  the  black  plumes  of  the 
funeral  car.  Within  the  Abbey,  nave,  choir  and 
transept  were  in  a  blaze  with  innumerable  waxlights. 

1  Luttrell’s  Diary. 
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The  body  was  deposited  under  a  sumptuous  canopy  in 
the  centre  of  the  church  while  the  Primate  preached. 
The  earlier  part  of  his  discourse  was  deformed  by 
pedantic  divisions  and  subdivisions  :  but  toward  the 
close  he  told  what  he  had  himself  seen  and  heard  with 
a  simplicity  and  earnestness  more  affecting  than  the 
most  skilful  rhetoric.  Through  the  whole  ceremony 
the  distant  booming  of  cannon  was  heard  every  minute 
from  the  batteries  of  the  Tower.  The  gentle  Queen 
sleeps  among  her  illustrious  kindred  in  the  southern 
aisle  of  the  Chapel  of  Henry  the  Seventh.1 

The  affection  with  which  her  husband  cherished  her 
memor}^  was  soon  attested  by  a  monument  the  most 
Greenwich  superb  that  was  ever  erected  to  any  sover- 
Hospitai  eign.  No  scheme  had  been  so  much  her 

founded.  _  .  .  , 

own,  none  had  been  so  near  her  heart,  as 
that  of  converting  the  palace  at  Greenwich  into  a  re¬ 
treat  for  seamen.  It  had  occurred  to  her  when  she  had 
found  it  difficult  to  provide  good  shelter  and  good 
attendance  for  the  thousands  of  brave  men  who  had 
come  back  to  England  wounded  after  the  battle  of  La 
Hogue.  While  she  lived,  scarcely  any  step  was  taken 
toward  the  accomplishing  of  her  favorite  design.  But 
it  should  seem  that,  as  soon  as  her  husband  had  lost 
her,  he  began  to  reproach  himself  for  having  neglected 
her  wishes.  No  time  was  lost.  A  plan  was  furnished 
by  Wren  ;  and  soon  an  edifice,  surpassing  that  asylum 
which  the  magnificent  Lewis  had  provided  for  his  sol¬ 
diers,  rose  on  the  margin  of  the  Thames.  Whoever 
reads  the  inscription  which  runs  round  the  frieze  of 
the  hall  will  observe  that  William  claims  no  part  of  the 

'  L’Hermitage,  March  fj,  A,  1695  ;  London  Gazette ,  March 
7  ;  Tenison’s  Funeral  Sermon  ;  Evelyn’s  Diary. 
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merit  of  the  design,  and  that  the  praise  is  ascribed  to 
Mary  alone.  Had  the  King’s  life  been  prolonged  till 
the  works  were  completed,  a  statue  of  her  who  was  the 
real  foundress  of  the  institution  would  have  had  a  con¬ 
spicuous  place  in  that  court  which  presents  two  lofty 
domes  and  two  graceful  colonnades  to  the  multitudes 
who  are  perpetually  passing  up  and  down  the  imperial 
river.  But  that  part  of  the  plan  was  never  carried  into 
effect  ;  and  few  of  those  who  now  gaze  on  the  noblest 
of  European  hospitals  are  aware  that  it  is  a  memorial 
of  the  virtues  of  the  good  Queen  Mary,  of  the  love  and 
sorrow  of  William,  and  of  the  great  victory  of  Ka 
Hogue. 
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